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THE BASHI-BAZOUKS. 


OME few weeks since, in a lead- 
ing article adverting to this 

force, the Times informed us that 
‘there was something so irresistibly 
ludicrous in everything connected 
with ‘the Bashi-Bazouks,’—nay, in 
the very name itself—that it seemed 
impossible to treat the subject with 
gravity, as seen from any point of 
view. We quote from memory, 
and cannot therefore take upon our- 
selves to answer for the exact words, 
but such was the substance of a sen- 
tence calculated, we submit, to 
throw more than their fair share of 
ridicule upon the Irregular Horse. 

That this description of cavalry 
is not entirely to be depended upon 
when unsupported byregular troops, 
and opposed to an enemy thoroughly 
disciplined and versed in the real 
science of war, we willingly con- 
cede ; but that irregulars, from their 
ar constitution, must be utterly 
useless and incapable, we as unhe- 
sitatingly deny; and yet we have 
heard many sensible men and tho- 
roughly good officers stoutly uphold 
the latter proposition. To such we 
would merely mention ‘ Tait’s Horse,’ 
a force that, under the command of 
that judicious and distinguished 
leader, did as efficient service during 
our Indian campaign as any Queen’s 
regiment of Light Cavalry, or indeed 
any regiment of any service in the 
world, and were as notorious for 
their discipline and good conduct on 
the march, as for their steadiness 
and gallantry in the field. No 
greater oie could have been 
paid their commander than the offer 
made him by the British Govern- 
ment, to go out and raise a force of 
Irregular Cavalry in Turkey, upon 
the same system as that which he 
had found to answer so admirably 
in India,—an offer that Colonel 
Tait, for reasons of his own, decided 
upon refusing ; nor are we inclined 
to believe that he has ever yet had 
cause to regret his decision. 
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It will be recollected that our sad 
deficieney in cavalry at the Alma, 
where we counted scarcely goo 
sabres, almost neutralized the effects 
of that heroic victory—a deed-of- 
arms unrivalled perhaps in history, 
save by the bloody repulse of Inker- 
mann. Commissions and Reports 
have also kept alive in men’s minds 
the sufferings of our troopers, men 
and horses, during the melancholy 
winter of 1854; and when spring 
once more shed her smiles upon the 
camp of the besiegers, their cavalry 
was indeed reduced to a pitiable 
state. We have heard more than 
one distinguished officer complain 
that the Cossacks so hemmed in and 
harassed ‘our people, that it was 
hardly practicable to get ground 
enough for a foot-race,’ when the 
men were inclined to forget the 
hardships and miseries of the siege 
in those sports which reminded 
them of home. This, of course, was 
amere fugon de parler ; but at the 
same time there is no doubt that 
the outposts and videttes of that 
wary, shifting foe were constantly 
venturing unpleasantly near, and 
that our soldiers felt keenly the 
want of some corresponding force 
which might become, so to speak, 
the eyes, ears, and ‘feelers’ of the 
army. A bright thought suddenly 
sprung up at the War Office, where 
such exotics are indeed rare, and 
seldom reach maturity till too late. 
‘Why should we, too, not have Cos- 
sacks of our own?’ reflected the 
noble Lord at the head of the War 
department. ‘Many good officers 
are out of employment; why not 
raise a force that shall give them 
ample pay, much labour, and a fair 
chance of distinction? Catherans 
are best opposed to catherans; if 
the Czar moves a pawn, why must 
we sacrifice a knight? ‘gin a body 
meet a body comin’ to the camp,’ it 
is best that the ‘bodies’ should be 
equally worthless. The Russians 
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have their Cossacks; I, too, will 
have my Bashi-Bazouks.’ So Spring- 
gardens was ere long besieged by 
aspiring warriors, bearded and grim, 
in lacquered boots, whose sole desire 
was ‘blood’ and extremely liberal 

ay and allowances. All who were 
in debt, all who were in hot water, 
all who were in difficulties, grasped 
at the opportunity thus offered. 
The corps was officered ere it was 
yet manned; and if you met your 
friend walking down Pall Mall, 
somewhat fiercer than usual, with a 
redundancy of hair, you naturally 
accosted him with the salutation, 
‘Why, you look as if you belonged 
to the B shi-Bazouks !’ 

Then came the inquiry from the 
mouths of a discerning public, 
‘What are the Bashi-Bazouks?’ 
and Punch answered, as he always 
does, ludicrously to the purpose: 
‘A Bashi-Bazouk,’ quoth ay tei 
‘is one who wears a ‘shocking bad 
hat;’ so the public laughed, and 
took Punch’s word for it, without 
turning to their Turkish vocabu- 
laries to ascertain how literally he 
had translated the term. 

The language spoken by ‘the 
Johnnies’ is so little known to John 
Bull himself, is so difficult of ac- 
quirement,* and so crabbed in its 
construction, that we need hardly 
apologize to our readers for explain- 
ing how the word Bash, literally in- 
terpreted, signifies ‘head,’ and is 
used constantly with the same mean- 
ing as our own word captain. Thus 
in the Turkish army an ‘on-bashi,’ 
or head of ten, answers to our cor- 

oral; a ‘yuz-bashi,’ or head of a 

undred, to our captain ; and a‘ bin- 
bashi,’ or head of a thousand, to the 
French chef de bataillon, or what 
was originally our own lieutenant- 
colonel. The ‘ bash’ is therefore the 
chief or commandant of any assem- 
blage. ‘Bazouk’ means ‘uneven,’ 
‘ abnormal,’ ‘ irregular ;’ so that the 
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two words taken together signifi 
that which has no established head. 
or is under no regular command 
From the innate corruption of lan- 
guage, Bashi-Bazouk has come to 
mean, not only a member of a 
desultory mob, but even a private 
individual ; this, however, only in 
contradistinction to a soldier, as 
we ourselves might use the term 
‘ civilian ;’ and it is no uncommon 
thing to hear a Turk relate that he 
has met a certain number of ‘ Bashi- 
Bazouks,’ without in the slightest 
degree meaning to cast an aspersion 
on the character of such wayfarers, 
or even to infer that they were less 
respectable members of society than 
himself. 

Since the war, however, the term 
has by consent -been-restricted to 
that band of irregulars who entered 
the service of the Sultan without 
choosing to enlist in his regular 
army,—a determination which those 
who know how sumptuously that 
regular army is fed, and how ho- 
nestly and munificently paid, are 
not surprised at any sensible Mus- 
sulman adopting. A handful of rice, 
a pinch of tobacco, and four piastres 
(about 10d. sterling) per month—the 
food being adulterated, the pay 
always in arrear—is hardly a fair 
recompence for the purchase of an 
able-bodied man, ae and life and 
all; added to which, the clothing is 
never issued at the stated intervals, 
and many a march has been made 
by the Sultan’s army literally bare- 
footed and with scarcely a rag to 
cover them. 

And here let me put in a word 
for the Turkish soldier. Of all 
philosophers in the world, he is the 
most admirable. Patient of toil, 
hunger, privation, misery of every 
description, he never grumbles, and 
he never mutinies. He may not be 
smart on sentry,—and truly, a 
Turkish sentinel lounging on his 


* Not only is the written language entirely different from the vernacular, the 
former consisting almost entirely of Arabic, whilst the latter is Turkish pwre—but 
the five vowels are wholly omitted, and can only be guessed at by a previous 


familiarity with the language, and by the drift of the context. 


This practice, of 


course, much enhances the difficulties of a beginner, and for ten Europeans that 


speak Turkish, scarce one can read it. 


The proportion of those who can write it, 


again, would be nearer one ina hundred. Even amongst well-educated Turks, few 
have any grammatical or scientific acquaintance with their own language, and no 


two can ever be found to agree upon the proper pronunciation of a word. 


Added 


to this, their habit of slurring over the liquids and changing them at will to gutturals, 
makes it almost hopeless to imitate correctly their constantly-varied articulation. 
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post, his firelock resting against the 
wall, himself perhaps smoking a 
cigarette, is a ludicrous and unmili- 
tary spectacle enough,—but yet that 
same idler is all eyes and ears be- 
fore an enemy. He may not be 
well ‘ set up,’ for his robust round- 
shouldered frame and strong bowed 
legs can never be drilled to look 
like the square, symmetrical Eng- 
lishman, or the dapper, brisk soldat 
de la France. He may have con- 
fused ideas about time, and be little 
intelligent as to occurrences which 
do not come within the scope of his 
daily duty; but for all that he is a 
thorough soldier at heart. He will 
make extraordinary marches, and 
never complain of fatigue; on ar- 
rival at his bivouac, his officer will 
show him where he must lie down, 
perhaps in a pool of wet, with the 
remains of a threadbare coat only 
to cover him. Nothing has come up 
but the powder, and even his miser- 
able ration of rice he must go with- 
out ; and he says ‘ peki’ (very well) 
with an expression of respectful re- 
signation that is truly touching. 
We ourselves witnessed a regiment 
of Egyptians at Schoumla, who had 


not received clothing for two years, 
and were eighteen months in arrears 
of pay, and yet they were doing 
their duty with an alacrity and obe- 


dience beyond all praise. So much 
for the infantry soldier ; the cavalry 
man is perhaps even superior in his 
department. All Turks are natu- 
rally good horsemen, and what is 
more, good horse-masters ; and the 
Eastern origin peeps out even 
amongst the lowest of the natives. 
We were riding one moonlight 
night on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
with a common groom from Con- 
stantinople as our guide. We en- 
tered into conversation with him as 
to his tastes and _ predilections. 
What did he like best in the world P 
A horse. What next? A rose! 
And after those two, a woman. Ask 
the first post-boy, omnibus-driver, 
or corresponding cad that you meet 
with in England the same question, 
and see if he gives you so simple 
and so poetical an answer. 

But whatever the Turkish trooper 
may think of roses and women, his 
affection for his horse is of the ten- 
derest and most careful description. 
On dismounting, he will lead him 
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about for hours, and never leave 
him under any temptation till he 
is perfectly dry and comfortable, 
and has been fed and laid down. 
His habit also of unsaddling but 
once in the twenty-four hours, and 
that only for an hour or two, guards 
him against the dreaded injury of 
a ‘sore back,’ that curse of all 
mounted men ; and his little charger 
lies down with his saddle on, and 
sleeps as contentedly and as com- 
posedly as a dog. Hence it is that 
Turkish cavalry can perform such 
extraordinary marches, and brin 
such numerical force into the field. 
Is locomotion the forte of our Eng- 
lish Dragoon, splendid as he is? Let 
those who accompanied the recon- 
naissance of that dashing officer, 
Lord Cardigan, into the Dobrudscha, 
answer the question. 

Doubtless the Turks are a war- 
like race. If we consult their his- 
tory, we shall find that they have 
always been soldiers, and nothin 
but soldiers. They have never ha 
arts, they have never had manufac- 
tures, they have never so much as 
translated the word ‘ progress ;’ and 

et, despite the mailed chivalry of 

ungary, they were once at the 
very gates of Vienna. Their tem- 
perance and simplicity of habits 
make them essentially a militar 
nation. When soldiers are forbid. 
den by their religion to drink any- 
thing stronger than water, and ad- 
here conscientiously to the prohibi- 
tion, one of the greatest enemies to 
discipline with which officers have 
to contend is at once done away 
with; and a force in which no man 
ever gets drunk, is a force in which 
there is seldom a punishment. It 
is not the sword that will sweep 
Turkey from the face of the earth: 
that she is predestined to fall, we 
believe to be the opinion of most 
far-seeing statesmen ; but if fighting 
alone would keep her head above 
water, the crimson flag might wave 
for many a long year at the Golden 
Horn. No; the less we say of 
Turkish officers the better ; but the 
Turkish soldier is a rare specimen 
of his class. Led by those in whom 
he has confidence, what will he 
not attempt ?—what will he not en- 
dure? Witness the bloody cam- 
paigns on the Danube—witness the 
dogged, matchless defence of Kars. 
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But to return to the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks. There are three phases in 
which we may contemplate this 
much-talked-of, eeniihoaavat and 
also much-overrated foree—the pic- 
turesque, the ludicrous, and the uti- 
litarian. Let us take them first in 
their picturesque light. 

It is a beautiful evening in 
spring, and the plains of Bulgaria 
are blushing in one of those orange 
sunsets so peculiar to Turkey. We 
are at the close of our second 
day's journey, and have had nearly 
enough of endless plains and Turkis 
post-horses; nor are we by any 
means sorry to find ourselves ap- 
proaching that curious basin in 
which is situated the well-fortified 
town of Schoumla,—by the way, 
one of the strongest places in Eu- 
rope. The sun is very near the 
horizon, and in less than an hour 
we hope to reach our billets. Save 
our own party, not a figure have we 
seen for hours, since we left Yeni- 
bazaar, our last posting station, and 
a village remarkable only for having 
once been Lord Cardigan’s head- 
quarters. Suddenly, right in front 
of us, as though he had started out 
of the earth, appears a mounted 
warrior, his flowing garments and 
the symmetrical form of his steed 
defining themselves clearly against 
the evening sky. For an instant he 
stands motionless as a statue, then 
suddenly wheeling, and brandishing 
aloft a long lance, around the head 
of which waves a plume of feathers, 
he disappears. Scarcely is he gone 
before another figure, apparently 
identical with his comrade, is seen 
on our right; then a third on our 
left; presently half-a-dozen toge- 
ther ; and as we surmount the slope 
that intervenes between us and 
Schoumla, we are surrounded by 
some two hundred of these irre- 
gulars, galloping, shrieking, wheel- 
ing like hawks upon the wing, and 
giving us welcome in their own 
fashion, which, however respectfully 
it may be intended, is somewhat 
undisciplined and alarming. The 
greatest compliment a Bashi-Bazouk 
can pay you, is to gallop up as hard as 
ever he can lay legs to the ground, 
till within an inch of your nose, when 
he either pulls up dead short, or 
shaves close by you without touch- 
ing, though the current of air, like 
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the wind of a shot, completely scat- 
ters your ideas, wheeling his horse 
with a dexterity which is admirable 
in the equestrian, but, we cannot 
help thinking, most prejudicial to 
the soundness of the animal he 
rides. 

Like all other Orientals, he uses 
a frightfully severe bit, with an 
extremely high port, and an iron 
ring passing round the lower jaw in 
lieu of a curb. With such an in- 
strument, the touch of a finger is 
sufficient to produce intense pain ; 
and the consequence is, that every 
horse so ridden acquires a habit of 
going in a confined position, with an 
unnatural strain upon his hind-legs 
and quarters, which, in nine cases 
out of ten, produces unsoundness. 
When we purchase an English 
horse, we look at his Sore-legs ; 
when a Turkish, we examine his 
hind ones. Without this command 
of his horse, it would be impossible 
for the Turkish cavalier to indulge . 
in those feats of horsemanship on, 
which he so prides himself, and/ 
which consist in galloping furiously 
at score, stopping dead short from 
extreme speed, wheeling and turn- 
ing in the smallest possible space, 
and otherwise executing such 
maneuvres as would thoroughly 
break down any beast but his own 
in the first ten minutes, more espe- 
cially on hard ground, for which he 
shows the most supreme contempt ; 
and the consequence of this tuition 
is, that every Eastern horse goes 
with his head up, has no natural 
pace but a gallop—for his walk is a 
sort of fidgetty, fractious amble— 
and requires to be ridden with the 
lightest possible hand and the most 
implicit confidence, of which we are 
bound to admit he proves himself 
deserving. When ridden in an 
Engiish bridle, and by a quiet 
horseman, he becomes in a short 
time as tractable and pleasant as 
any animal in the world. 

So the Bashi-Bazouks plunge and 
snort and shout all round us, and 
we have time to examine the dress 
and accoutrements of these fine spe- 
cimens of their class ; for they have 
not sent out their worst men and 
horses to welcome and give us @ 
first impression of the force. 

Letus take that handsome swarthy 
fellow who has just reduced his steed 
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from the pace of a race-horse to the 
stillness of a statue. He isa Yuz- 
Bashi, or captain of a troop in an 
Arab regiment; and indeed there 
is a wild smack of the desert in the 
whole bearing and appearance of 
the man. True to our instincts, we 
turn our attention first towards his 
horse—a long, low, magnificent 
chesnut stallion, with all the marks 
of his noble blood in his lean charac- 
teristic head, his short quivering 
ears, and game wild eye; whilst his 
large thighs and joints, his full 
marble neck and deep ribs, betoken 
enormous strength and endurance 
in the smallest possible compass. 
Such an animal will travel a hundred 
miles a day in the desert for four or 
five consecutive days, and bear the 
extremes of heat and cold, the hard- 
ships of hunger and thirst, with a 
patience and power of resistance 
which is unknown to the meaner 
brethren of his kind. But then he 
can count quarterings with any Ger- 
man baron of the Empire; nay, his 
pedigree is as well authenticated and 
as carefully preserved as his master’s 
own, who, a true Bedouin, esteems 
his blood the purest in the world. 
See how richly he has decorated his 
favourite—the bridle is adorned all 
over with chains and tassels, and the 
head-piece radiant with bosses of 
brass ; a plume of horse-hair dyed 
scarlet descends from his throat- 
lash, and reaches to the horse’s 
knees ; he tosses it about as though 
he too were proud of his finery: 
the saddle is covered with crimson 
cloth, and the housings embroidered 
with gold, and sown with seed- 
pearls. Think of that, fair ladies! 
who have read of the Bashi-Bazouks 
and shuddered,—pearls for a horse, 
and those, too, scattered with no nig- 
gardhand. Buthehasnotspentallhis 
worldly wealth entirely on the ches- 
nut, though you may depend upon 
it he has left none at home. e 
could march from hence to the end 
of the world without going back to 
pack up his things; for he carries 
not only his wardrobe, but his 
whole personal property, on his own 
and his horse’s “3 His costume 
consists of a close-fitting scarlet 
jerkin, embroidered with gold; an 
over-jacket, fastened at the neck, 
but otherwise streaming loose be- 
hind him, sleeves and all, like a 
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Hussar’s pelisse, also of scarlet, 
richly embroidered with the —_ 
metal; a pair of voluminous ‘ shul- 
wars,’ or trousers, of a green 
hue—because, forsooth, our dandy 
counts kin with the Prophet— 
tucked into a pair of light yellow 
boots; the whole surmounted by 
a gaudy silk handkerchief twisted 
round his head, with long ends 
flapping over his cheeks and shoul- 
ders,,so as to protect from the 
sun all but his eyes, nose, and 
beard—the latter scanty and thin, 
but trimmed with peculiar care: a 
tiger’s tail encircles his brows likea 
coronet, and is supposed to denote 
the fierce and warlike character of 
the wearer; whilst further to en- 
hance his terrors, he has wound 
round his body a magnificent shawl, 
in which he carries a knife, a yata- 
ghan, a scimetar, and two, if not 
three, brace of splendidly-mounted 
but somewhat uncertain pistols. At 
his back hangs a murderous-looking 
carbine, and in his hand he bran- 
dishes a long light lance. Ere we 
have half inspected him, he is off 
again at score, jousting and imita- 
ting the game of the jereed with 
his fellows; and it is not till we 
have nearly reached the gates of 
Schoumla that the men, who have 
by this time breathed their horses 
and got rid of some of their own 
exuberant spirits, form into some- 
thing like order, and march in to 
the sound of their ‘ tum-tums, an 
instrument which, with the class 
of performers who practise upon 
it, seems peculiar to the Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

The ¢wm-tum is a small sheepskin 
drum, carried at the saddle-bow, 
and capable of producing but two 
melancholy and monotonous notes, 
which continue without intermis- 
sion, and appear to afford intense 
gratification to these wild Eastern 
horsemen. There are two of these 
to every regiment, and they are 
under the charge of two half-witted 
individuals, who, like the jesters of 
the middle ages, often conceal a vast 
amount of fun and shrewdness under 
the mask of folly, and whose gro- 
tesque dress and constant buf- 
fooneries afford much amusement 
to their comrades. The gravity for 
which the Turkish character 1s so 
conspicuous is, after all, but skin- 
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deep, and is a good deal assumed in 
presence of the Giaour, probably 
with a view of impressing on him 
the superior wisdom and diosvelien 
of the sons of Osman. The Turks, 
in their own private life and amongst 
their intimate friends, display much 
jocose humour, and what we our- 
selves call ‘fun;’ and although their 
jests will not bear interpreting, 
there is no little real wit and good- 
natured badinage to be elicited from 
their every-day conversation. 

It is quite dark as we enter the 
gates of Schoumla, and plunge knee- 
deep into the sea of mud which 
at that season of the year consti- 
tutes the streets of the town. We 
have now seen the Bashi-Bazouk 
in his picturesque character—shall 
we examine him as he descends into 
the ludicrous? Long lines of horse- 
men are drawn out on the plain 
within a mile of Schoumla; at a 
short distance their array is impos- 
ing and magnificent in the extreme. 
Many-coloured standards wave in 
the breeze—long lances glitter in 
the sun—man and horse stand 
motionless and on their best beha- 
viour; for an English Major- 
General has come all the way from 
Constantinople to inspect them, 
and all are on their mettle to de- 
serve the Ferik-Pasha’s approba- 
tion. What ground to mancuvre ; 
soft, without being deep—guiltless 
of furrow or other inequality, flat as 
a racecourse, and roomy, to use 
Brother Jonathan’s expression, 
roomy as ‘all out-of-doors.’ Think 
of this, general officers of cavalry in 
Great Britain—ye who are confined 
to Windsor Park and Wormwood 
Serubs—who complain, and justly, 
that, with the exception of Salis- 
bury Plain, there is no open space 
in England where cavalry can 
manceuyre in three lines—think of 
space being no object—think of 
three brigades, of some two thou- 
sand horses each, on ground that 
tempts you to do everything at 
a gallop, and room for three more if 

ou had them—think of taking 

old of them and working them 
yourself, with three or four horses 
out, and half a dozen flying aides- 
de-camp, capable of olla tee the 
whirlwind, and carrying an order at 
that pace without spilling any of it! 
It must make your mouth water. 
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But to-day is merely a close inspec- 
tion, man by man ; and as the lead- 
ing regiment of Bashi-Bazouks files 
past the Ferik-Pasha and his staff, 
we will take up our position in 
his rear, and scrutinize the appear- 
ance and efficiency of the corps. 

They are, indeed, a motley crew. 
Having no regular uniform, they are 
dressed and equipped every man as 
suits his pocket or his taste—variety 
bordering on the ridiculous is the 
result. Can that man be a soldier ? 
He is mounted on a lean shaggy 
pony, ewe-necked and ragged- 
uipped, sadly out of condition, and 
unmistakeably lame. His bridle is 
of string, twisted round his pony’s 
jaws: his saddle we cannot see ; for, 
though he sits huddled up in a 
heap, cowering beneath a ragged 
blanket, and shivering with the cold, 
he is so outof proportion to his steed, 
that he nearly covers the whole 
of the little animal’s back. He has 
no stockings, as we perceive by the 
bare leg that peeps above his short 
boot, in the top of which he has 
stuck his pipe-stick. You can 
hardly call that long knife a sword, 
yet is it the only weapon he pos- 
sesses, with the exception of a 
short club, with which he urges the 
wretched pony into something like a 
decent walk. Yet he files by, 
nothing doubting, with all the con- 
fidence of the best-mounted, best- 
appointed dragoon. Is he not in the 
service of the Sultan P—is he not fed 
and paid by Queen Victoria P—is he 
not a Bashi-Bazouk ? 

Now, to reconcile the apparent 
paradox that two such men as the 
picturesque Arab whom we have 
Soe above, and the ludicrous 
scarecrow whom we have just men- 
tioned, should belong to the same 
force, we must go back to the ori- 
ginal constitution and formation of 
that body, from which so much has 
been expected, and which it is only 
fair to remark has never had an 
opportunity of proving either its 
merits or its inefliciency. 

The Bashi-Bazouks were origi- 
nally collected in the following 
manner and on these principles :— 
On receiving a certain bounty paid 
by the British Government, an 
able-bodied man who was desirous 
of joining this force was bound to 
supply himself with a horse and 
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arms, neither of which he might 
part with or dispose of in any manner 
as his own property, except by con- 
sent of his officers. He enlisted, 
so to speak, fora term of service 
regulated by the continuance of the 
war. At the conclusion of hosti- 
lities, he was to receive a free pas- 
sage back to his native country, 
and a few months’ pay as a gratuit 

from the liberality of the Englis 1 
Government. Such an offer was 
tempting enough to many a wild 
Oriental, whose sole existence was 
normally a state of warfare, and 
who looked forward with a fertile 
imagination to the contingencies 
of plunder and the certain advan- 
tages of ample rations for himself 
and horse. His pay was to be, 
in his own opinion, munificent ; 
and his position as a free lance 
exactly what corresponded with his 
ideas of that which was most 
dignified and worthy of a man. 
Now, this might have answered ad- 
mirably, had it been carried out in 
the spirit in which it originated ; 
but the consequences were such as 
might have been easily foreseen by 
any one conversant with the dupli- 
city and avarice so paramount in the 
Asiatic character. The recruiting 
got into the hands of the merce- 
naries themselves; nor was this 
easily to be avoided. British offi- 
cers in the East have immense difli- 
culties to overcome; and from the 
lying habits of those with whom 
they have to deal, and the extraor- 
dinary indolence and supineness of 
all Orientais, particularly those in 
office, labour is so multiplied, that it 
is impossible for one individual to 
see and examine everything with his 
own eyes. Consequently, when a 
recruiting officer of Resi Sassaks 
was informed, with all the magnilo- 
quence of Turkish hyperbole, that 
Hassan Bey or Mustapha Effendi 
was willing to join his standard 
with some ten or twenty men, all 
armed, horsed, and provided like 
Rustam* himself, he could not but 
gladly accept an offer which pro- 
mised to fill his ranks in so promis- 
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ing a manner. Time, too, was a 
great object. The Allies were 
reaping laurels in the Crimea, and 
every soldier’s heart was beating to 
join the fray. No labour was to be 
grudged, no sacrifice deemed too 
great, for the object of getting 
quickly into the field; and many, 
a hot-brained warrior would wil- 
lingly have led an undisciplined 
mob against the iron columns of the 
Muscovite, rather than wait a day 
longer in the state of comparative 
inaction required to eens and 
organize an army. No wonder - 
Hassan Bey and Mustapha Effendi 
were allowed to join with their 
retainers; and it was only on a 
close personal inspection that their 
promises proved to be of ‘pie- 
crust,’ their men, of ‘straw.’ Crip- 
ples on ponies were found, too late, 
to have been provided instead of 
men-at-arms on chargers—Hassan 
Bey and Mustapha Effendi pocket- 
ing the difference. But this was, 
perhaps, not discovered till they had 
for some time received pay and 
rations from the British Govern- 
ment: perhaps they had come 
many miles from their homes to 
enter the service; and piteous 
would be their disappointment if 
obliged to return without striking a 
blow for the Faith—ruined, and 
wearied, and disgraced in the eyes 
of their own people, and all because 
they had trusted in the promises of 
England! ‘ Besides,’ quoth Hassan 
Bey and Mustapha Effendi, ‘al- 
though they may look now a little 
poor and overworked, these men 
ad the souls of heroes; their 
horses (the ponies aforesaid) are 
lions raging for battle!’ So, after 
all, ‘the best was made of a bad 
job,’ and many an inefficient horse- 
man was allowed to enter the ranks 
in the hope that time, good feed- 
ing, and especially active service, 
might eventually make him efficient 
enough at least to stand the brunt 
of a Cossack. 

Now for all this we are not to 
blame General Beatson—with that 
officer’s short-comings, if such there 


* This worthy fills the same place in Eastern romance as does Roland the Brave, 


Bayard, or Charlemagne, in our own records of chivalry. Like these mailed heroes, 
he has appropriated the fame of every exploit performed within a couple of cen- 
turies of the time of his career, and ‘as brave as Rustam’ has become a common 
saying in the East to denote the acme of personal courage and valour. 
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be, we have nothing to do. His 
conduct has been the subject of in- 
quiry in the proper quarter, and we 
have no right to suppose that he is 
unprepared to defend himself, and 
successfully to rebut any charges 
that may arise against him. All we 
maintain from our own little expe- 
rience of Eastern affairs, is this, 
that no man on earth could expect 
to get together three thousand 
cavalry of the description we are 
now considering, in a few months, 
without laying himself open to the 
hazard of much imposition in the 
actual material with which he had 
to deal ; and nothing but a personal 
inspection before enlistment, of every 
individual, could possibly guard 
against such frauds as those of our 
respectable friends, Hassan and 
Mustapha. 

The whole system of enlistment 
was faulty in its commencement. 
The choice of British officers some- 
what injudicious, more regard being 
paid toa candidate’s qualifications 
as a traveller than a soldier. Men 
were appointed to the command of 
regiments who, however well-skilled 
they may have been in Eastern 
languages, however familiar with 
Eastern habits, were comparatively 
ignorant of military detail and 
military discipline. Because they 
had to deal with irregulars, it seems 
to have been imagined that nothing 
was required in commanders beyond 
personal courage, and suflicient 
energy to battle with the physical 
difficulties of the scheme ; whereas 
experience has proved, that if men 
are wanted to act as soldiers, they 
must be made soldiers, and there 
are no tutors so successful as those 
who have themselves served a long 
apprenticeship to a military life. 
Place a civilian, or a young officer 
who has perhaps passed two or 
three years in an infantry regiment, 
as prospective colonel of an un- 
formed mounted corps—give him 
carte blanche in his expenses, and 
irresponsible power in his arrange- 
ments; send him to countries of 
which he is totally ignorant,amongst 
fierce tribes with whose habits and 
opinions it would take him years to 
become familiar, and bid him re- 
cruit as well as he can, and have 
his men ready for service in the 
shortest possible time ; and if you 
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are sufficiently sanguine to expect 
the result of his ill-advised efforts 
will be aught but an irregular mob, 
your faith and hope deserve to be 
rewarded by success, which they 
are extremely unlikely to meet 
with. 

Yet this, or something similar, 
was the plan adopted in getting to- 
gether the Bashi-Bazouks, and it is 
only a matter of surprise that their 
conduct and discipline, when en- 
camped at the Dardanelles, should 
have been so little liable to censure 
asit proved. They were doubtless 
much attached to their chief, Gene- 
ral Beatson, an Indian officer of 
high reputation for personal gal- 
lantry and daring, whose own con- 
fidence in the good feeling of his 
myrmidons may be gathered from 
the fact that he was residing 
amongst them with his wife and 
family, for whom these lawless 
warriors invariably expressed and 
displayed the most profound re- 
spect. Conciliation appears to have 
been General Beatson’s principle, 
and he seems to have shown great 
tact in his method of winning their 
affections and conforming to their 
prejudices. In splendour of dress 
and value of horseflesh, in his 
handsome retinue and liberal house- 
keeping, he administered largely to 
their love of munificence and dis- 
play. Eye-witnesses have often 
dilated to us on the picturesque 
appearance of the General and his 
staff as they galloped up to the lines, 
and a regiment of wild Arabs or 
Albanians turned out with shouts 
to welcome their commander. In 
their Eastern fashion they would 
then approach the General and de- 
mand a boon, when he would leave 
in their hands his glove, his scarf, 
or perhaps his sword, as a pledge 
that their requests would be granted. 
This was doubtless very pretty 
and very playful, and for a time 
‘all went merry as a marriage- 
bell,’ but the force was not ready 
for the field, nor indeed was it pos- 
sible that its complement should be 
made up in so short a period, for 
we are now speaking of June and 
July, 1855, and the enforced idle- 
ness of these desperadoes soon be- 
gan to bear its fruits. Rumours, 
much exaggerated of course, reached 
Constantinople of all sorts of émeutes 
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and mutinies at the Dardanelles. 
One pale-faced Armenian would as- 
sure his gaping audience at Messi- 
ries’ Hotel, that General Beatson 
had been shot, his quarters rifled, 
his family massacred, all the Eng- 
lish officers put to the sword, and 
‘ the Bashes,’ as they were familiar] 
called, let loose upon the surround- 
ing districts, a scourge and terror 
to the peaceful subjects of the Sul- 
tan. Then a sharp-looking French- 
man, in a pair of smart kid gloves— 
for a Frenchman in no climate lays 
aside his philosophy or his gloves— 
would detail with much vivid pan- 
tomime, how the camp had — 
mined, powder laid under the lines, 
a match applied, and the whole 
force, ‘pioneers and all,’ gone up 
together. ‘ Figurez-vous que ce n'est 
pas pour rire ¢a;’ and many of the 
very credulous even asserted that 
the report of the explosion had been 
heard at the Golden Horn. An in- 
timate friend of our own was pre- 
sent at and assisted to quell the dis- 
turbance which gave rise to such 
exaggerated rumours, and the facts 
are simply these :—a few men of con- 
tiguous regiments quarrelled on 
some trifling matter, and the hot 
Eastern blood boiling over, as it 
will under that burning sun, soon 
stirred their comrades to take part 
with the belligerents, till that which 
began in a mere personal difference 
soon grew to a general brawl. 
Swords were drawn and fire-arms 
pointed—a few shots were ex- 
changed, and, unfortunately, two 
men killed and several more seri- 
ously wounded. General Beatson 
was on his horse, and in the middle 
of them at the first report of fire- 
arms, and it is but justice to state 
that his presence immediately quel- 
led any further attempt at distur- 
bance, and that not a brow was 
bent in anger, nor a mutinous word 
spoken to any British officer on the 
ground. 

We are not behind the scenes at 
the War-Office—those who are do 
not always act as if they were much 
the wiser for their position—and it 
is impossible to guess what form the 
rumour of this disturbance may 
have taken ere it reached the ears 
of the authorities at home. Stories 
were rife even in Turkey of the 


misdoings of the Bashi-Bazouks— 
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violation and robbery were supposed 
to be every-day crimes in their 
ranks. Of the former offence we are 
willing to believe there are few au- 
thenticated instances, and the latter 
is a misdemeanour which is charge- 
able on any one who deals with a 
Turkish tradesman. For the benefit 
of the shopping public, and espe- 
cially those ladies who have a mor- 
bid tendency for at once appropria- 
ting any articles that suit their 
fancy, from the counter, and taking 
their chance of the bill being ‘sent 
in’ afterwards, we may as well de- 
scribe the method by which a pur- 
chase is effected in that land of 
fraud and double-dealing, the mer- 
chants of which are so fond of af- 
firming that the first principle of 
their creed is abhorrence of a lie. 
You walk to the counter of a Turk- 
ish tradesman, on which he sits and 
smokes in somewhat provoking apa- 
thy. You take up what you require, 
and ask him, ‘ Katch goroosh ?’ (how 
many piastres?) he answers, with- 
out moving a muscle of his counte- 
nance, ‘ Fifty.’ You know it would 
cost much less in England, and if 
it is your first attempt you offer 
twenty-five, in hopes of his comin 
down a litile, when, by your ad- 
vancing in the same proportion you 
may effect a bargain. Somewhat to 
our discomfiture, he merely shrugs 
his shoulders, and gives vent to that 
well-known sound, ‘st, st,’ which 
marks so hopelessly the impractica- 
bility and imbecile helplessness of 
the Rosters tradesman. You might 
haggle all day long, you would 
never acquire possession of the 
article. ‘There is but one thing to 
do, and custom bears you out fully 
in doing it. You aie what you 
want, and put down on the counter 
such a sum as you think a sufficient 
price, and so walk away. The mer- 
chant is generally satisfied, and the 
deal is closed. Such is the oe 
adopted by all Europeans, such is 
the plan much affected by the 
French, who also take advantage 
of their decimal coinage to pay 
‘francs’ where John Bull pays 
shillings, and such is the plan most 
admired by the Bashi-Bazouks, who 
certainly, unless closely watched, 
have a tendency to omit entirely 
the paying part of the ceremony, 
and walk away with their prize, 
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leaving nothing on the counter in 
exchange. But redress was always 
to be obtained on application to their 
officers ; and most of the charges in 
our own recollection which have 
been brought against them have 
been proved on examination to 
have been greatly exaggerated, if 
not altogether false. Still there was 
an unfavourable feeling working 
against the force at head-quarters, 
and at last came the grand crash. 

The breakfast-room at Messiries’ 
Hotel was more full of romance 
than ever—‘ Have you heard the 
news? General Beatson has been 
taken prisoner by the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks—they are going to roast him 
alive!’ Our former friend, the 
Frenchman, opined he would be 
very tough, but did not venture to 
contradict the truth of the state- 
ment, and all who had relatives or 
acquaintances amongst the officers 
of the force were kept for a time in 
a state of much agitation and sus- 
pense. There are a great many 
versions of every story, particularly 
when it relates to any event occur- 
ring within a hundred miles or so 
of Constantinople. From all the 
conflicting tales that we have heard, 
we gather the following to be near- 
est the truth. 

A Bashi-Bazouk had a quarrel 
with a Jew tradesman—bad words 
grew to blows, and the man of war 
dealt his opponent a stab with his 
yataghan, which settled the matter, 
and certainly killed the Jew. Com- 
plaints were immediately lodged 
with General Beatson, who in- 
stantly placed the criminal under 
close arrest, and naturally deprived 
him of hisarms. His comrades, in a 
body, came down to the General’s 
quarters, and demanded the release 
of the offender, that he should have 
his weapons restored to him, and be 
given into their own hands to deal 
with. This was doubtless an ex- 
tremely mutinousand unmilitary pro- 
ceeding, and one to which General 
Beatson may have been injudicious 
in giving way, for we believe there 
is no doubt whatever that he did re- 
turn the man his arms, and transfer 
him to the tender mercies of his 
comrades. But here a slight ac- 
quaintance with Eastern prejudice 
removes much of the astonishment 
which is calculated to be inspired at 
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first sight by so flagrant a breach of 
military law and military discipline. 
According to the Moslem code it is 
not lawful for a ‘true believer’ to 
be put to death by the orders of a 
‘Giaour ;’ hence it was that the 
murderer’s comrades demanded his 
release, to the intent that they them- 
selves might visit him with the io 
per punishment of his crimes. Nor 
1s the life of a Jew so valuable as 
that of a Mussulman, therefore they 
would not pledge themselves to put 
the offender to death. No—and 
here comes one of those quibbles 
which is so thoroughly Oriental in 
its duplicity—no; they would only 
bastinado him; but, be it under- 
stood, on his belly, where twenty 
blows as surely put an end to a hu- 
man being’s existence as if the cord 
were round his neck or the muzzle 
at his temple. Without knowing 
the whole collateral circumstances 
of the case, without having been 
actually present on the spot, it is 
difficult to give an opinion as to the 
course a general in command should 
have adopted in a similar — 
We may ourselves be inclined to 
think he should stand the brunt, 
and preserve his authority at all 
hazards, even should he lose his life 
in the attempt; but these matters 
depend much upon surrounding 
events, and he is the best tactician 
who can best adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances which he cannot control. 
And now comes General Beatson’s 
rievance. Believing himself to be 

olding a separate and irresponsible 
command, he finds a commission 
sent down to his camp at the Dar- 
danelles, by the orders of General 
Vivian, acting under the authority 
of the War-Office, to inquire into 
these and other matters connected 
with the discipline and interior eco- 
nomy of the force over which he had 
been led to consider that he held un- 
disputed authority. The report of 
the Commission was ‘private and 
confidential.’ Its proceedings were 
forwarded to the War-Office; the 
whole case is even now under con- 
sideration by the proper authorities. 
It would be premature to enlarge 
further upon its merits; it is suffi- 
cient to say, in a few words, that 
the immediate results were decided, 
if not satisfactory. General Beat- 
son resigned, and General Smith of 
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the Turkish Contingent reigned in 
his stead. 

Then came the march of the force 
across the Balkan to Schoumla and 
the adjacent villages, where they 
remained quartered till their dis- 
bandment but a few weeks ago; 
and of this march, the only oppor- 
tunity they have ever had of prov- 
ing their physical endurance and 
efficiency, their officers speak most 
highly. The route is mountainous 
and harassing in the extreme, the 
villages few and far between, the 
whole journey well calculated to try 
the powers of man and horse in un- 
dergoing fatigue, and the result 
most satisfactory; but after all, there 
was one important difference be- 
tween this achievement and real 
campaigning—there was no enemy. 
And it is still a subject of discussion 
amongst military men, as to whether 
or not the Bashi-Bazouks could have 
been depended on in actual warfare 
when opposed to the legions of the 
Czar; some boldly affirming that 
they would ‘ fight like devils,’ others 
asserting equally positively that they 
would go ‘threes about’ at the first 
volley. 

Without going so far as to com- 
pare General Beatson with Alex- 
ander of Macedon, there was this 
similarity in their respective ca- 
reers,—that the command left by 
each was productive of endless dis- 
cord and division, which in the case 
of the latter may have been insepa- 
rable from the very nature of the 
office devolving upon his successors. 
Til health soon compelled General 
Smith to abandon the reins, and for 
a considerable period a ludicrous 
degree of uncertainty prevailed at 
Schoumla, as to which of the three 
brigadiers flourishing in that gar- 
rison was to be considered the 
officer commanding what was now 
to be termed ‘The Osmanli Irre- 
gular Cavalry.’ 

The important point had hardl 
heen establisued ere General Smit 
came back once more, and by the 
time that judicious officer could 
have got his force into something 
like ‘form,’ Peace was proclaimed, 
and the fate of the Bashi-Bazouks 
was sealed, like that of the 
Turkish Contingent, the German 
and Anglo-Italian legions, and all 
our mercenaries and supernume- 
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raries of every description what- 
ever. A motley crew they are, 
thus thrown out of work; and it 
would be curious to trace the 
amount of mischief wrought by 
war, not only in the actual horrors 
of its presence, but in all the rami- 
fications consequent upon its neces- 
sities, and the false prosperity to 
which it raises certain classes, only 
to cast down and ruin them more 
completely at its cessation. 

To return, however, to the Bashi- 
Bazouks. When peace was immi- 
nent in the commencement of the 

resent year, and those who were 
behind the scenes saw before them 
evident signs of the approach of the 
goddess bearing her olive-branch 
in her hand, surely a vision stole 
over those in authority who in 
their places in Parliament are 
compelled to answer for the dis- 
bursement of the public money, 
and to stand the shot of every in- 
quisitive member of the Opposition 
who has expressed his inconvenient 
intention of ‘ asking a question,’— 
surely a vision stole over them of 
some modern economist rising, with 
an awful scroll in his hand, and 
‘pausing for a reply’ to the perti- 
nent question, whether or not such 
and such fabulous sums had been 
expended in the formation of a war- 
like body now termed the Osmanli 
Irregular Cavalry, and what the 
Government had to show the 
country in return? The question 
might prove an awkward one; an 
answer must he prepared ere it was 
too late, and Major-General Arthur 
Shirley, commanding the cavalry 
of the Turkish Contingent, was 
ordered by General Vivian to pro- 
ceed to Schoumla, there to inspect 
and report upon the general effi- 
ciency and discipline of ‘The Os- 
manli Irregular Horse.’ It is to be 
observed, that upon the resignation 
of General Beatson, the last-named 
force was permanently attached to 
the Turkish Contigent, and placed 
under the orders of its comman- 
dant. The selection was judicious ; 
General Shirley was an officer of 
high standing and experience, whose 
well-known energy and straight- 


forwardness of character especially 


adapted him for a service of a like 
nature, and moreover he was a 
cavalry man, devoted heart and 
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soul to his profession, and probably 
about the best authority in the ser- 
vice on that particular arm. With 
his report to his superior officer we 
have, of course, nothing to do. 
Doubtless it will be forthcoming, if 
required, at the proper time; but 
as the Bashi-Bazouks were at their 
nearest point to perfection during 
his inspection of them at Schoumla, 
and as we were in that town during 
the period alluded to, we had seve- 
ral opportunities of witnessing the 
greater portion of the force, and 
judging, as far as our inexperience 
would admit, of their general cha- 
racter and efficiency,—we say of the 
greater portion, for of the six regi- 
ments which were intended to con- 
stitute the division, one was still in 
course of formation in Syria, and 
we believe has never yet reached 
maturity. 

There were, however, present, at 
and within a day’s march of 
Schoumla, five regiments of cavalry, 
numbering altogether little short of 
four thousand men, of which three 
had been raised in Albania, Rou- 
melia, Anatolia, and, so to speak, 
Turkey Proper; whilst the other 
two were veritable sons of the 
desert, betraying their Arab origin 
most indubitably in their swarthy 
skins, flashing glances, and spare 
sinewy frames, not to mention the 
lean, wiry-looking animals they be- 
strode. A veal Arab is as easily 
distinguished from every other de- 
scription of horse, as if he belonged 
to a different genus altogether. 

These five regiments were offi- 
cered and organized in the follow- 
ing manner: With one exception, 
each was commanded by an English 
colonel (this exception was a Hun- 
arian refugee, who, endowed with 
the military talent of his nation, had 
rendered his corps by no means the 
least efficient in the division), the 
colonel was assisted by a second in 
command, and an adjutant, likewise 
Englishmen, and holding Joca/ rank, 
corresponding with their regimental 
position. These were superior to 
any native officer whatever ; and im- 
mediately after these came the 
Turkish ‘bin-bashi’ (literally head 
of a thousand) or major. Tt was 

his duty to report to his English 
superiors on the whole internal ar- 
rangement and economy of the 
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regiment. Then came the subal- 
tern native officers, and lastly, the 
privates themselves. All staiff-offi- 
cers, medical and otherwise, were 
necessarily British, although in the 
Quartermaster General’s depart- 
ment there was another Hunga- 
rian exception. All were required 
to become thoroughly masters of 
the Turkish language, in order that 
they might not only command in 
the field, but likewise communicate 
with their men in their own native 
tongue. For this purpose instruc- 
tors were provided i overnment, 
and a regular school established, 
but unfortunately the opportunities 
thus offered were in many cases 
much neglected; and this is the 
more unaccountable, because in 
every other respect it seemed to 
be the study of the officers to con- 
ciliate the prejudices and win the 
affections off those under their com- 
mand, as far as it was possible to do 
so without destroying the indispen- 
sable authority and discipline of 
military life. 

The Oriental is easily managed, 
but it is necessary, first, to win his 
confidence, and, secondly, to com- 


mand his respect. Accustomed to 
harshness and duplicity .from his 
own native superiors, his natural 


impulse is to mistake British cle- 
mency and consideration for irreso- 
lution, if not timidity. This must be 
obviated by unbending firmness, and 
above all, i an exterior that never 
betrays the slightest emotion of an- 
ger or surprise. When he discovers 
that he is always treated with 
justice, that a well-founded com- 
plaint is invariably listened to and 
rectified, that all double-dealing 
and falsehood are repudiated—that 
duty must be done, and that no ex- 
cuse is deemed sufficient to avert 
deserved punishment, he acquires a 
confidence in his British officer, 
which soon ripens into the warmest 
affection @nd the highest respect. 
He considers him a being of a supe- 
rior order, and becomes blindly de- 
voted to his service. It is remarkable 
that the Asiatic, whose own man- 
ners are naturally courteous, has a 
high appreciation of that deport- 
ment which we emphatically call 
‘gentlemanlike ;* and it should be 
borne in mind when appointing 
officers to the command o Sosters 
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troops, that a quiet, determined 
manner, the polish which denotes 
the hardness of the steel, is of the 
highest possible service in enforcing 
that obedience without which a dis- 
ciplined army is worse than an irre- 
gular mob. 

When everything else fails, but 
not till then, force must be resorted 
to. Alas! the Asiatic must some- 
times be made to ‘eat stick ;’ but 
this argumentum baculinum should 
be reserved till all other coercive 
measures have been tried in vain. 

As an instance of its efficacy, 
when judiciously prescribed and 
boldly administered, we may be 
allowed to relate an anecdote of 
one whose words and deeds have 
now become the property of 
the public, we mean General 
Charles Windham, the hero of the 
Redan. When a young Guards- 
man, he was spending his leave 
in a tour through Syria, and was 
journeying in the desert under 
convoy of an Arab scheik and 
some twenty or thirty retainers, 
swarthy, desperate-looking sons of 
the desert—himself and his servant, 
a stalwart ‘Coldstreamer,’ being 
the only two Europeans of the 
party. The route was dangerous, 
and beset by brigands. It was im- 
possible to travel except under 
escort, and Captain Windham had 
engaged the servicesof hisguidesand 

ardians at a fair remuneration. 

‘or the first few days they went on 
amicably enough. The captain, 
with his short black pipe and frank 
handsome face, winning, as was his 
wont, golden opinions from all with 
whom = associated; but at the end 
of that time, and when so far ad- 
vanced into the desert that it was 
equally dangerous to go forward or 
to return, behold the wily scheik 
bethinks him of a scheme by which 
he may yet worm out another thou- 
sand or two of piastres from his 
English friend. Accordingly, at 
their evening halt he proceeds to 
the Guardsman’s tent, and holds 
conversation with him, through the 
intervention of a rascally drago- 
man, to the following effect :—~ 

Arab Scheik—‘ shawled to the 
eyes and bearded to the nose,’ en- 
veloped, moreover, in dirty draperies, 
waving his pipe-stick courteously to 
dragoman—‘ Tell my brother that 
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the way is long, our barley ex- 
hausted, our horses without water, 
we must return or perish.’ 

Windham—in shirt-sleeves and 
much-worn inexpressibles, without 
removing the short black pipe from 
his mouth—‘ Tell him to be d—d.’ 

Scheik—‘ Unless the effendi will 
pay us two thousand more piastres 
* back-sheesh,’ my men will i com- 
pelled to return.’ 

Windham—‘ Ask him if he means 
to abide by his agreement or not?” 

Dragoman—much alarmed, as is 
their wont— Better give him the 
money; we shall be left here to 
die.’ 

Windham—with a sign to Private 
W. Sykes, of the Light Company, 
whom nothing has ever astonished— 
‘ Bill! you catch hold of this chap 
whilst I leather him.’ 

In a twinkling the Scheik’s gra- 
vity is upset, by the summary pro- 
cess of tripping up his heels, per- 
formed secundum artem by the 
Captain, a powerful square-built 
man, no whit inferior in all athletic 
exercises to his illustrious ancestor 
and namesake, the famous states- 
man. Bill, a brawny front-rank man, 
holds the chief down by the shoul- 
ders, and his master, with a good- 
humoured smile the whole time 
upon his countenance, lays into the 
prostrate Arab ‘with a will,’ some 
twenty or thirty telling stripes from 
an honest English hunting-whi 
that has accompanied him through 
his travels—the Arab writhing, and 
abjectly intreating for mercy. 

At the end of the performance, 
what does the wild son of the desert 
to avenge his disgrace? does he call 
in his retainers and massacre the 
two bold strangers on the spot, 
or does he spring like a tiger on the 
strong-armed Englishman, and bu 
his yataghan in the throat of his 
enemy? Nota bitofit. He crawls 
to the Captain’s feet, he embraces 
his knees, he calls him ‘ my father,’ 
he promises to do his bidding, 
‘himself and his troop, and all that 
is his, in everything he shall re- 
quire,’ and moreover, he keeps his 
promise; and to use Windham’s 
own words, ‘behaves quite like a 
gentleman’ till the end of the 
journey. 

The anecdote, we think, is charac- 
teristic, not only of the courage, 
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coolness, and decision which has 
since’ been so conspicuous on the 
reeking heights of Takoma. and 
the fire-swept glacis of the Redan, 
but also of the Asiatic character, 
and the way it must be dealt with 
to bring it into proper subjection. 

It is, however, quite unnecessary, 
and moreover extremely injudicious, 
for officers to inflict personal chas- 
tisement on their men. An offence 
must never be overlooked; it must 
be brought before the proper tribu- 
nal, and the punishment inflicted 
by the military authorities. The 
practice of enforcing obedience by 
the display, and more reprehensible 
still, the discharge of fire-arms, can- 
not be too strongly repudiated. 
Never hit at a man, unless you are 
sure you can reach him. Never 
draw the revolver, unless you mean 
to kill. 

Much has been said of the want 
of discipline observable amongst the 
Beshi-Dasouks ; and there are many 
credulous people who believe that 
those warriors were the terror and 
the curse of all the peaceable in- 
habitants of the districts in which 
they were quartered. Such, how- 
ever, was far from being the case. 
It must be remembered that at 
Schoumla this force had no especial 
barracks, but were quartered in 
khans, and other large buildings in 
and about the town. Such a mea- 
sure is anything but conducive to 
discipline; yet we are constrained 
to admit that the offences and enor- 
mities of which they were guilty 
whilst occupying that place, were 
by no means numerous, and the 
average of punishment in all pro- 
bability less than that which would 
have been incurred by any body of 
regular troops under similarly dis- 
advantageous circumstances. The 
men seemed to appreciate the com- 
fort of their position, and to feel 
gratitude towards those to whom 
they owed good pay, warm quar- 
ters, and liberal rations. Above all 
were they delighted with the allow- 
ance of barley for their horses, 
which was somewhat injudiciously 
raised to fourteen pounds a day, a 
ration for those undersized animals 
considerably more than sufficient. 
And here a characteristic difference 
was observed between the Arab and 
the other regiments. Whilst the 
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latter exchanged their overplus of 
barley for bread, or whatever else 
they may have required, the Arab 
aecenas forced the whole allow- 
ance down the throat of his little 
favourite; and certainly rounder 
stomachs were never seen upon the 
steeds of the desert than those with 
which they flourished about in the 
plains of Schoumla. 

We have not yet contemplated 
the Bashi-Bazouk in his utilitarian 
light—as a Light Dragoon, or rather 
a Cossack for the advanced guard 
and outposts of a British army. For 
this purpose we must look at him in 
his quarters, and see whether he is 
capable of shifting for himself—no 
mean qualification in a soldier of any 
arm; and next we must consider 
his discipline in the field, and the 
likelihood there might be of keeping 
him ‘in hand,’ as it is technically 
called, should success or failure dis- 
organize his discipline or break up 
his ranks. 

In his bivouac, we believe he 
would be admirable. We have 
seen him at Schoumla in a few in- 
stances making himself and horse 
quite comfortable in the most miser- 
able, dark, and dreary buildings, 
which were but just better than the 
blast from the Balkan and the wintry 
sky. He never for an instant neg- 
lects the welfare of his steed, and, 
with few exceptions, he would 
rather starve himself than suffer 
his dumb companion to want proper 
food. He bears exposure to heat 
like a very Salamander—no trifling 
advantage in the climate of Asiatic 
Turkey or Southern Russia, where 
in all probability he would have 
been required to make war. Also 
is he an inimitable forager, his early 
habits and general confusion of 
notions about meum and tuum ren- 
dering him as skilful in conveying as 
any marauder you shall wish to see ; 
perhaps this is an accomplishment 
more applicable to an enemy’s 
country than his own. He appears 
to feel cold keenly, and looks very 
blue and miserable when the wind 
veers round to the north ;-but the 
change does not affect his health, 
and he will bear exposure to a 
rigour of temperature that would 
prostrate many a Saxon giant like a 
flower nipped in its prime. He 
will be up and ready for a start 
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whenever you want him; and his 
little horse will never be incapa- 
citated by a sore back. On the 
march, too, he will journey on for 
incredible distances with but little 
food and a sparing supply of water : 
if his officers can keep him from 
straggling, he will perform journeys 
that would seem incredible to those 
who are accustomed only to the 
snail-like movements of regular 
cavalry ; and although his appear- 
ance and accoutrements are some- 
what out of keeping with our own 
ideas, they are by no means ill- 
adapted to the life he leads and the 
services he is called upon to per- 
form. If we are to judge of his 
efliciency in the field, we must en- 
treat our readers once more to 
favour us with his companyrto the 
extensive drill-ground we have al- 
ready described, and beg him to 
assist at the inspection of the Os- 
manli Irregular Horse by the 
Major-General on whom that duty 
has devolved. 

Although it is but February, the 
morning is warm and bright, with a 
slight touch of frost in the air, just 
enough to impart an exhilarating 
feeling to the atmosphere, and to 
raise the spirits of men and horses to 
a proper pitch of liveliness and 
attention. The straggling streets 
of the town are alive with its busy 
population, and the bazaars, as 
usual, crowded with idlers of every 
description, following #ith admiring 
eyes the Major-General and his 
staff as they wind down the ill- 
paved streets, the English horses 
slipping, and scrambling, and splash- 
ing about at the risk of every sort 
of lameness and dislocation ; whilst 
their Turkish comrades step dain- 
tily from stone to stone with the 
grace of a deer and the agility of a 
eat. The guard of an Egyptian re- 
giment in the service of the Sultan, 
occupying the infantry barracks, 
turns out to pay the proper compli- 
ments ; and we have an opportunity 
of inspecting the Turkish soldier in 
his most dilapidated form, for this 
regiment has received no pay for 
eighteen months, no clothing for 
two years, and is now nearly bare- 
footed and in rags. They look like 
work, nevertheless. Ere long, we 
clear the fortifications of the town, 
and a smart gallop over the plain 
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brings us to where ‘the Osmanli 
Irregular Horse’ are drawn up in 
three brigades to receive us. Their 
salute is performed in a thoroughly 
military manner; and although the 
diversity of-clothing mars consider- 
ably the uniformity of their ap- 
earance, at a little distance they 
ook an efficient and warlike body 
enough. It is only on riding down 
the ranks, and abies a closer 
view of individual men and horses, 
that we observe the extraordinary 
disparity in size, appointments, and 
general appearance between even 
privates a the same regiment ; 
and we are constrained to admit 
that we should be sorry to under- 
take a coup de main of any descrip- 
tion without drafting considerably 
from the mass. One in three ap- 
peared to us about the proportion 
that looked like real work: but 
such a selection, we must add, 
would have supplied us with a body 
of very superior horses, several of 
the troopers, especially in the Arab 
regiments, being animals of con- 
siderable value. 

‘The Bashis’ break into column 
ereditably enough, European offi- 
cers giving their words of command 
in Turkish, repeated somewhat too 
often by the native subordinates, 
and giving rise to much conver- 
sation in the ranks, which would be 
as well omitted. It is diflicult to 
enforce silence among Asiatie sol- 
diers, but absolutely necessary if 
movements are to be made with 
regularity and precision. 

The division then proceeds to 
manceuvre in three lines, an attack- 
ing force, a support, and a reserve, 
the leading brigade throwing out 
skirmishers from its flanks, a desul- 
tory mode of warfare on which the 
Bashi-Bazouks much pride them- 
selves, and which is performed with 
great smartness oad activity. In- 
dividually the soldiers seem to have 
a correct notion of the object and 
intentions of every movement, and 
however slow they may be in their 
manner of performing it, there is 
no mistaking the self-reliance of 
men who look upon war not as a 
possible contingency, but an actual 
fact. They are not, however, with- 
out the usual failing of Turkish 
cavalry. On calling in the skirmish- 
ers, “ come home as hard as their 
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little horses can lay legs to the 
ground, the brigade retires, and 
goes bodily, sans fagon, to the rear, 
a movement which, if practised be- 
fore an enemy, would go far to trans- 
form a retreat of the most orderly 
troops in the world into a panic- 
sadeioem rout. What its effect 
would be on irregulars, if followed 
up by a few 6-pounders, and a 
threatened descent on one of their 
flanks, we had rather not consider. 
Possibly the failure of their steeds 
might stop the flight, but in all hu- 
man probability no other cause on 
earth would bring them to a halt. 
Yet Omar Pasha himself, despising 
the great principle of ‘ always show- 
ing a front,’ and overlooking the 
wholesome system of retiring by 
alternate squadrons, regiments, or 
brigades, will work his cavalry on 
this pernicious plan, and send them 
all to the rear at once, ‘every man 
for himself—sauve qui peut !’ There 
are few prettier sighhe than a squa- 
dron of Bashi-Bazouks going out to 
skirmish. ‘We can only compare 
the rapidity with which they scatter, 
to the breaking of a string of beads ; 
while their flowing garments, wild 
appearance, and animated gestures 
add greatly to the picturesque na- 
ture of the evolution. They are 
also unerring shots, even with their 
inefficient fire-arms, and will put a 
bullet into an object considerably 
smaller than a man, while them- 
selves going at a gallop, without 
the slightest difficulty. It is only 
in regular movements that we per- 
ceive their inferiority to regular 
cavalry, and even these movements 
are performed in a creditable man- 
ner when we consider the short 
space of time in which the force has 
been formed and got together. 

A variety of simple evolutions 
are performed, and again the divi- 
sion forms in line, the inspecting 
general's approbation, and a few 
words of advice and suggestions 
are conveyed to the oflicers—Euro- 
pean and native—and the Bashi- 
Bazouks move off the ground to- 
wards their quarters. But an Arab 
regiment has expressed its desire to 
show the Ferik-Pasha its national 
game of ‘ the jereed,’ and it calls a 
halt accordingly, while the men 
form themselves into a kind of lists, 
for the exhibition of this Oriental 
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tournament, the object of which is 
to encourage to the utmost the art 
of equitation, inasmuch as the great- 
est amount of horsemanship, the 
greatest possible flexibility of hand 
and seat, is required for its perform- 
ance. 

The game is played in the follow- 
ing manner :—'T'wo parties, of some 
twenty or thirty each, take up their 
position fronting each other, at 
about a hundred yards apart. Sud- 
denly one champion gallops furious- 
ly forward, and stops dead short 
(all Orientals consider this proceed- 
ing a great act of horsemanship) ; an 
antagonist rides at him full speed. 
When a collision appears inevitable, 
he turns suddenly away, and the 
first becomes his pursuer. The eb- 
ject seems to be to dodge and escape 
each other at the fastest possible 
gallop, and the manner in which the 
poor horses are turned and twisted 
about for this purpose is indeed 
astonishing to witness. 

Ere long others join in the fray, 
each man choosing his antagonist, till 
the whole fifty or sixty are engaged, 
when the scene becomes spirited 
and picturesque beyond description. 
The Arab blood begins to boil, lances 
are pointed, swords drawn, pistols 
snapped, but no mischief done, save 
by the occasional fall of man and 
horse on rough or slippery ground 
—they never seem to be hurt, but 
‘pick up the pieces’ in perfect good- 
humour, and ‘at it again.’ Here a 
wild-looking chieftain rides fiercely, 
lance in rest, at a well-mounted fol- 
lower. Just as you think he must 
be transfixed, the follower wheels 
to his bridle-hand, and becomes in 
turn the pursuer of a stalwart negro 
(there are many Africans in the 
ranks); the negro dodges him with 
his body flat on his horse’s neck, 
and drawing his sword, rushes at 
yonder stately ‘bin-bashi,’ who 
scarcely seems to move an eyelash, 
as he sits watching him like a 
statue. Just as the black reaches 
him he springs into life, snaps 
his pistol in the negro’s face, and 
is off himself in turn like a hawk 
upon the wing, his lance quivering 
as he-poises it for the thrust. Now 
he nears his man, two other anta- 
gonists interpose, half-a-dozen more 
come shrieking into the mé/ée, there 
is a confused mass of rearing horses, 
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tossing arms, flashing blades, and 
fluttering draperies; then a wild 
shout of ‘Allah!’ the report of a 
pistol, the crash of a lance, and ere 
we know exactly what has hap- 
pened, the knot disentangles itself 
the bin-bashi rides out from the 
confusion, the fragments of the 
broken spear are thrown at the Fe- 
rik-Pasha’s feet, and nobody seems 
much the worse for the collision. 

Indeed, the broken lance afore- 
said represents the whole damage 
done by the tournament, and as the 
compliment to the Ferik-Pasha is 
returned by a present of a couple of 
sheep, to be roasted for the use of 
the combatants, they would be per- 
fectly willing to repeat the practice 
daily, upon the same terms and with 
the same result. 

We have now seen the Bashi- 
Bazouks, individually and en masse, 
in their quarters and in the field. 
We must arrive at our own conclu- 
sions as to what would have been 
their efficiency in presence of an 
enemy. 

Originally recruited from wild 
and lawless tribes, men accustomed 
to find ‘their hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against 
them,’ it appears to us that it would 
take years to discipline such a force 
sufficiently to make it available for 
any combined measures of attack or 
defence. 

Troops that cannot be depended 
upon are worse than useless, and 
with all the ‘ Bashi’s’ hardiness and 
grim individual valour, he would, 
even in his best form, be but an 
organized brigand. 

He may be much attached to his 
officer;. he may be proud of his 
position as a soldier of the Sultan 
and Queen Victoria; whilstreceiving 
good pay and never-failing rations 
he may be faithful to his standard ; 
but what guarantee have we that 
he will not leave that rallying point, 
and melt away like snow before the 
sunbeams in the harassing suffer- 
ings of a retreat, or, more de- 
moralizing still, the inebriating 
hour of victory? He is naturally 
impatient of control, and accus- 
tomed from boyhood to consult no 
will but his own: when loaded with 
plunder—and that he wi// load him- 
self we may be pretty sure—what is 
to prevent his abandoning his co- 
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lours and returning to his home, or, 
should that be too far distant, re- 
commencing his original career as a 
marauder, without the embarrassing 
restraint of British discipline to 
fetter his inclinations ? 

He has no feelings of soldierlike 
honour engrafted in him by years of 
military service, not even that at- 
tachment to his comrades which 
makes his regiment to the regular 
soldier comparatively ahome. He 
is serving under aliens, and if a 
fanatic, he has hitherto considered 
such aliens in the light of his natural 
and religious foes. He joined them 
avowedly for what he could get; 
when he has got enough is it not 
more than probable he will abandon 
the cause ? 

The British officers, however, who 
took upon themselves the arduous 
task of organizing and disciplining 
this wild Moslem band, eae 
much credit for their courage and 
devotion in an undertaking which, 
through no fault of theirs, has never 
arrived at maturity. It should be 
recollected that at the time when 
they entered on this service we 
were not certain of the honest co- 
operation even of those for whom 
we were fighting, and a commander 
of Bashi- Bazouks must have felt 
sufficiently conscious that he ran the 
double hazard of mutiny and immo- 
lation from-his own men in quarters, 
and abandonment before an enemy 
in the field. Experience has proved 
that from the former danger there 
was nothing to fear, and for the lat- 
ter, it is now happily but a theme 
for speculation as to how many 
English officers would have been 
shot, waving their caps in front, 
whilst ‘the Bashis’ were proceeding 
energetically to the rear. They 
themselves protest with the esprié 
de corps and confidence so conspi- 
cuous in the character of our coun- 
trymen, that they would have 
trusted them anywhere, and led 
them against anything. ‘That they 
would have done so we have not the 
slightest doubt—of their success we 
must be permitted to reserve our 
opinion. We wonder what the War- 
Office thinks of it. By this time, 
probably, the ready-reckoners of 
that institution are preparing to 
compute ‘the bill.’ Are they satis- 
fied with the article? Do they 
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think they have had enough for 
their money ? 

These are questions we have no 
means of answering, but we cannot 
help thinking that if disturbances 
were again to arise in the East, if 
England should once more put forth 
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I AM not a believer in ghosts in 
general; I see no good in them. 
They come—that is, are reported to 
come—so irrelevantly, purposelessly 
—so ridiculously, in short —that 
one’s common sense as regards this 
world, one’s supernatural sense of 
the other, are alike revolted. Then 
nine out of ten ‘capital ghost 
stories’ are so easily accounted for ; 
and in the tenth, when all natural 
explanation fails, one who has dis- 
covered the extraordinary difliculty 
there is in all society in getting hold 
of that very slippery article called a 
fact, is strongly inclined to shake a 
dubious head, ejaculating, ‘ Evi- 
dence! a question of evidence! 

But my unbelief springs from no 


dogged or contemptuous scepticism 
as to the possibility—however great 
the improbability—of that strange 
impression upon or communication 


to, spirit in matter, from spirit 
wholly immaterialized, which is vul- 
garly called ‘a ghost.’ There is no 
credulity more blind, no ignorance 
more childish, than that of the sage 
who tries to measure ‘ heaven and 
earth, and the things under the 
earth,’ with the small two-foot-rule 
of his own brains. Dare we pre- 
sume to argue concerning any mys- 
tery of the universe, ‘ It is ine xpli- 
cable, and therefore impossible ?’ 
Premising these opinions, though 
simply as opinions, I am about 
to relate what I must confess is 
to me a thorough ghost-story; its 
external and circumstantial evidence 
being indisputable, while its psycho- 
logical causes and results, though 
not easy of explanation, are still 
more difficult to be explained away. 
The ghost, like Hamlet’s, was ‘an 


° Thi s dis! andment, by the way, 
connected with the force. 
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her strength, and send an army into 
the field, she would think twice ere 
she re-organized the force of irre- 
gulars which she has but just dis- 
banded.* She would have nothing 
further to do with the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, 
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honest ghost.’ From her daughter 
—an old lady, who, bless her good 
and gentle memory! has since 
learned the secrets of all things— 
I learnt this veritable tale. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. MacArthur 
to me—it was in the early days of 
table-moving, when young folk 
ridiculed and elder folk were 
shocked at the notion of calling 
up one’s departed ancestors into 
one’s dinner-table, and learning the 
wonders of the angelic world by the 
bobbings of a hat or the twirlings 
of a plate ;—‘ My dear,’ continued 
the old lady, ‘I do not like playing 
at ghosts.’ 

‘Why not. 
them ?’ 

‘A little.’ 

‘ Did you ever see one ?’ 

‘Never. But once I heard—’ 

She looked serious, as if she 
hardly liked to speak about it, either 
from a sense of awe or from fear of 
ridicule. But no one could have 
laughed at any illusions of the 
gentle old lady, who never uttered 
a harsh or satirical word to a living 
soul; and this evident awe was 
rather remarkable in one who had 
a large stock of common sense, 
little wonder, and no ideality. 

I was rather curious to hear Mrs. 
MacArthur's ghost-story. 

* My dear, it was a long time ago, 
so long that you may fane *y I forget 
and confuse the circumstances. But 
Ido not. Sometimes I think one 
recollects more clearly things that 
happened in one’s teens—I was 

eighteen that year—than a great 
many nearer events. And besides, 
I had other reasons for remember- 
ing vividly everything belonging to 
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was not the least ditfic ulty amongst the many 
To turn loose five thousand desperadoes, with arms in 
their hands, upon a peaceful country, was not to be thought of. 


Regiment by 


regiment must be conveyed back any distance to their own homes—of course, at 


the expense of the British Government. 


Truly, the toy has been an expensive one 


—and not a very satisfactory plaything after all. 
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this time,—for I was in love, you 
must know. 

She looked at me with a mild, 
deprecating smile, as if hoping my 
yout thfulness would not consider the 
thing so very impossible or ridicu- 
lous. No; I was all interest at 
once. 

‘In love with Mr. MacArthur,’ I 
said, scarcely as a question, being at 
that Arcadian time of life when one 
takes as a natural necessity, and 
believes as an undoubted truth, 
that everybody marries his or her 
first love. 

‘No, my dear; not with Mr. 
MacArthur.’ 

I was so astonished, so completely 
dumb-foundered—for I had woven 
a sort of ideal round my good old 
friend—that I suffered Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur to knit in silence for full 
five minutes. My surprise was not 
lessened when she said, with a little 
smile— 

‘He was a young gentleman of 
good parts; and he was very fond 
of me. Proud, too, rather. For 
though you might not think it, my 
dear, I was actually a beauty in 
those days.’ 

I had very little doubt of it. 
The slight lithe figure, the tiny 
hands and feet,—if you had walked 
behind Mrs. MacArthur you might 
have taken her for a young woman 
still. Certainly, people lived slower 
and easier in the last generation 
than in ours. 

‘Yes, I was the beauty of Bath. 
Mr. Everest fell in love with me 
there. I was much gratified; for 
I had just been reading Miss 
Burney’s Cecilia, and I thought 
him exactly like Mortimer Delvil. 
A very pretty tale, Cecilia; did 
you ever read it?’ 

‘No.’ And, to arrive at her tale, 
I leaped to the only conclusion 
which could reconcile the two facts 
of her having had a lover named 
Everest, and being now Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur. ‘Was it his ghost you saw?’ 

‘No, my dear, no; thank good- 
ness, he is alive still. He calls 
here sometimes; he has been a 
good friend to our family. Ah!’ 
with a slow shake of the head, half 
plone, half pensive, ‘ you would 
iardly believe, my dear, what a very 
pretty fellow he was.’ 

One could scarcely smile at the 
odd phrase, pertaining to lasi-cen- 
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tury novels and to the loves of our 
great-grandmothers. I listened pa- 
tiently to the wandering reminis- 
eences which still further delayed 
the ghost-story. 

‘But, Mrs. MacArthur, was it in 
Bath that you saw or heard what I 
think you were going to tell me? 
The ghost, you know ? 

‘Don’t eall it that; it sounds as 
if you were laughing at it. And 
you must not, for it is really true ; 
as true as that I sit here, an old 
lady of seventy-five ; and that then 
I was a young gentlewoman of 
eighteen. Nay, my dear, I will 
tell you all about it.’ 

‘We had been staying in Lon- 
don, my father and mother, Mr. 
Everest, and I, He had persuaded 
them to take me; he wanted to 
show me a little of the world, though 
it was but a narrow world, my dear, 
—for he was a law student, living 
poorly and working hard. THe took 
lodgings for us near the Temple; 
in C street, the last house there, 
looking on to the river. He was 
very fond of the river; and often of 
evenings, when his work was ‘too 
heavy to let him take us to Ranelagh 
or to the play, he used to walk with 
my father and mother and me, up 
and down the Temple Gardens. 
Were you ever in the Temple 
Gardens? It is a pretty place now 
—a quiet, grey nook in the midst of 
noise and bustle; the stars look 
wonderful through those great trees; 
but still it is not like what it was 
then, when I was a girl.’ 

Ah! no; impossible. 

‘It was in the Temple Gardens, 
my dear, that I remember we took 
our last walk—my mother, Mr. 
Everest, and I—before she went 
home to Bath. She was very 
anxious and restless to go, being too 
delicate for London gaieties. Be- 
sides, she had a large family at 
home, of which I was the eldest; 
and we were anxiously expecting the 
youngest ina month or two. Never- 
theless, my dear mother had gone 
about with me, taken me to all the 
shows and sights that I, a hearty 
and happy girl, longed to see, and 
entered into them with almost as 
great enjoyment as my own. 

‘ But to-night she was pale, rather 
grave, and steadfastly bent on re- 
turning home. 

‘We did all we could to persuade 
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her to the contrary, for on the next 
night but one was to have been the 
crowning treat of all our London 
pleasures: we were to see Hamlet 
at Drury-lane, with John Kemble 
and Sarah Siddons! Think of that, 
my dear. Ah! you have no such 
sights now. Even my grave father 
longed to go, and urged in his 
mild way that we should put off 
our departure. But my mother was 
determined. 

‘At last Mr. Everest said—(I could 
show you the very spot where he 
stood, with the river—it was high 
water—lapping against the wall, 
and the evening sun shining on the 
Southwark houses opposite.) He 
said—it was very wrong, of course, 
my dear; but then he was in love, 
and might be excused,— 

** Madam,’ said he, ‘ it is the first 
time I ever knew you think of your- 
self alone.’ 

* * Myself, Edmond ?’ 

** Pardon me, but would it not 
be possible for you to return home, 
leaving behind, for two days only, 
Mr. Thwaite and Mistress Dorothy?’ 

** Leave them behind—leave them 
behind !’ She mused over the words. 
* What say you, Dorothy ?’ 

I was silent. In very truth, I had 
never been parted from her in all 
my life. It had never crossed my 
mind to wish to part from her, or 
to enjoy any pleasure without her, 
till—till within the last three 
— ‘Mother, don’t suppose 

‘But here I caught sight of Mr. 

Everest, and stopped. 
** Pray continue, Mistress Doro- 
thy.’ 
‘No, I could not. He looked so 
vexed, so hurt; and we had been so 
happy together. Also, we might not 
meet again for years, for the journey 
between London and Bath was then 
@ serious one, even to lovers; and 
he worked very hard—had few 
pleasures in his life. It did indeed 
seem almost selfish of my mother. 

‘Though my lips said nothing, 
perhaps my sad eyes said only too 
much, and my mother felt it. 

‘She walked with us a few yards, 
slowly and thoughtfully. I could 
see her now, with her pale, tired face, 
under the cherry-coloured ribbons 
of her hood. She had been very 
handsome as a young woman, and 
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was most sweet-looking still—my 
dear, good mother! 

‘* Dorothy, we will no more dis- 
cuss this. I am very sorry, but I 
must go home. However, I will 
persuade your father to remain with 
you till the week’s end. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

‘ *No,’ was the first filial impulse 
of my heart; but Mr. Everest 
pressed my arm with such an en- 
treating look, that almost against 
my will I answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Mr. Everest overwhelmed m 
mother with his delight and grati- 
tude. She walked up and down 
for some time longer, leaning on his 
arm—she was very fond of him; 
then stood looking on the river, 
upwards and downwards. 

**T suppose this is my last walk 
in London. Thank you for all the 
care you have taken of me. And 
when I am gone home,—mind, oh 
mind, Edmond, that you take special 
care of Dorothy.’ 

‘These words, and the tone in 
which they were spoken, fixed 
themselves on my mind—first, from 
gratitude, not unmingled with re- 
gret, as if I had not been so con- 
siderate to her as she to me; after- 
wards—But we often err, my dear, 
in dwelling too much on that word. 
We finite creatures have only to 
deal with ‘now’—nothing whatever 
to do with ‘afterwards.’ In this 
case, I have ceased to blame 
myself or others. Whatever was, 
being past, was right to be, and 
could not have been otherwise. 

‘My mother went home next 
morning, alone. We were to follow 
in a few days, though she would 
not allow us to fix any time. Her 
departure was so hurried that I re- 
member nothing about it, save 
her answer to my father’s urgent 
desire—almost command—that if 
anything was amiss she would im- 
mediately let him know. 

alee all circumstances, wife,’ 
he reiterated, ‘ this you promise ?” 

**T promise.’ 

‘Though when she was gone he 
declared she need not have said it so 
earnestly, since we should be at 
home almost as soon as the slow 
Bath coach could take her and bring 
us a letter. And besides, there was 
nothing likely to happen. But he 
fidgetted a good deal, being unused 
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to her absence in their happy 
wedded life. He was, like most 
men, glad to blame anybody but 
himself, and the whole day, and the 
next, was cross at intervals with 
both Edmond and me ; but we bore 
it—and patiently. 

** Tt will be all right when we get 
him to the theatre. He has no real 
cause for anxiety about her. What 
a dear woman she is, and a precious 
—your mother, Dorothy!’ 

* rejoiced to hear my lover speak 
thus, and thought there hardly ever 
was young gentlewoman so blessed 
as I. 

‘We went tothe play. Ah, you 
know nothing of what a play is, 
now-a-days. You never saw Soha 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Though 
in dresses and shows it was far in- 
ferior to the Hamlet you took me 
to see last week, my dear—and 
though I perfectly well remember 
being on the point of laughing 
when in the most solemn scene, it 
became clearly evident that the 
Ghost had been drinking. Strangely 
enough, no after events connected 
therewith—nothing subsequent ever 
drove from my mind the vivid 
impression of this my first play. 
Strange, also, that the play should 
have been Hamlet. Do you think 
that Shakspeare believed in—in 
what people call ‘ ghosts’ ?’ 

I As not say; but I thought 
Mrs. MacArthur's ghost very long 
in coming. 

‘Don’t, my dear—don’t ; do any- 
thing but laugh at it.’ 

She was visibly affected, and it 
was not without an effort that she 
proceeded in her story. 

‘I wish you to understand exactly 
my ee that night—a young 
girl, her head full of the enchant- 
ment of the stage—her heart of 
something not less engrossing. Mr. 
Everest had supped with us, leav- 
ing us both in the best of spirits ; 
indeed my father had gone to bed, 
laughing heartily at the remem- 
brance of the antics of Mr. Grimaldi, 
which had almost obliterated the 
Queen and Hamletfrom his memory, 
on which the ridiculous always took 
a far stronger hold than the awful 
or sublime. 

‘I was sitting—let me see—at 
the window, chatting with my maid 
Patty, who was brushing the powder 
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out of my hair. The window was 
open half-way, and looking out on 
the Thames ; and the summer night 
being very warm and starry, made 
it almost like sitting out of doors. 
There was none of the awe given by 
the solitude of a midnight closed 
room, when every sound is mag- 
nified, and every shadow seems 
alive. 

‘ As I said, we had been chatting 
and laughing ; for Patty and I were 
both very young, and she had a 
sweetheart, too. She, like every one 
of our household, was a warm ad- 
mirer of Mr. Everest. I had just 
been half scolding, half smiling at 
her praises of him, when St. Paul’s 
great clock came booming over the 
silent river. 

** Eleven,” counted Patty. ‘ Ter- 
rible late we be, Mistress Dorothy : 
not like Bath hours, I reckon.’ 

‘ * Mother will have been in bed 
an hour ago,’ said I, with a little 
self-reproach at not having thought 
of her till now. 

‘ The next minute my maid and I 
both started up with a simultaneous 
exclamation. 

‘*Did you hear that ?’ 

‘*Yes, a bat flying against the 
window.’ 

‘ «But the lattices are open, Mis- 
tress Dorothy.’ 

‘So they were ; and there was no 
bird or bat or living thing about— 
only the quiet summer night, the 
river, and the stars. 

**I be certain sure I heard it. 
And I think it was like—just a bit 
like—somebody tapping.’ 

**Nonsense, Patty! But it had 
struck me thus—though I said it 
was a bat. It was exactly like the 
sound of fingers against a pane— 
very soft, gentle fingers, such as, 
in passing into her flower-garden, 
my mother used often to tap out- 
side the school-room casement at 
home. 

‘*T wonder, did father hear any- 
thing. It—the bird, you know, 
Patty—might have flown at his 
window, too?’ 

‘*Oh, Mistress Dorothy!’ Patty 
would not be deceived. I gave her 
the brush to finish my hair, but her 
hand shook too much. I shut the 
window, and we both sat down 
facing it. 

‘At that minut, distinct, clear, 
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and unmistakeable, like a person 
giving a summons in passing by, we 
heard once more the tapping on the 
pane. But nothing was seen; not 
a single shadow came between us 
and the open air, the bright star- 
light. 

‘Startled I was, and awed, but I 
was not frightened. The sound 
gave me even an inexplicable delight. 
But I had hardly time to recognise 
my feelings, still less to analyse 
them, when a loud cry came from 
my father’s room. 

** Dolly,—Dolly !’ 

‘Now my mother and I had both 
one name, but he always gave her 
the old-fashioned pet name,—I was 
invariably Dorothy. Still I did 
not pause to think, but ran to his 
locked door, and ansivered. 

‘It was along time before he took 
any notice, though I heard him 
talking to himself, and moaning. 
He was subject to bad dreams, 
especially before his attacks of gout. 
So my first alarm lightened. I stood 
listening, knocking at intervals, until 
at last he replied. 

** What do’ee want, child ?’ 

** Ts anything the matter, father?’ 

** Nothing. Go tothy bed, Doro- 
thy.’ 

**Did you not call? 
want any one?’ 

‘*Not thee. O Dolly, my poor 
Dolly,’—and he seemed to be almost 
sobbing, ‘Why did I let thee 
leave me!’ 

‘*Father, you are not going to 
be ill? It is not the gout, is it?’ (for 
that was the time when he wanted 
my mother most, and indeed, when 
he was wholly unmanageable by 
any one but her.) 

**Go away. Get to thy bed, girl; 
I don’t want ’ee.’ 

‘I thought he was angry with me 
for having been in some sort the 
cause of our delay, aad retired very 
miserable. Patty and I sat up a 
good while longer, discussing the 
dreary prospect of my father’s 
having a fit of the gout here in 
London lodgings, with only us to 
nurse him, and my mother away. 
Our alarm was so great that we 
quite forgot the curious circum- 
stenee which had first attracted us, 
till Patty spoke up, from her bed on 
the floor. 

**I hope mister beant going to 
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be very ill, and that—you know— 
came for a warning. Do ’ee think 
it was a bird, Mistress Dorothy ?’ 

‘* Very likely. Now, Patty, let 
us go to sleep.’ 

‘But I did not, for all night I 
heard my father groaning at inter- 
vals. I was certain it was the gout, 
and wished from the bottom of m 
heart that we had gone home wit 
mother. 

‘What was my surprise when, 
quite early, I heard him rise and go 

own, just as if nothing was ailing 
him! I found him sitting at the 
break fast-table in his travelling coat, 
looking very haggard and miserable, 
but evidently bent on a journey. 

‘*Father, you are not going to 
Bath ?’ 

** Yes, I be.’ 

* «Not till theeveningcoachstarts,’ 
I cried, alarmed. ‘ We can’t, you 
know ?’ 

‘*T'll take a post-chaise, then. 
We must be off in an hour.’ 

‘An hour! The cruel pain of 
parting—(my dear, I believe I used 
to feel things keenly when I was 
young)—shot through me—through 
and through. A single hour, and I 
should have said good-bye to Ed- 
mond—one of those heart-breaking 
farewells when we seem to leave 
half of our poor young life behind 
us, forgetting that the only real 
parting is when there is no love left 
to part from. A few years, and I 
wondered how I could have crept 
away and wept in such intolerable 
agony at the mere bidding good-bye 
to EKdmond—Edmond, who loved 
me. 

‘Every minute seemed a day till 
he came in, as usual, to breakfast. 
My red eyes and my father’s corded 
trunk explained all. 

**Doctor Thwaite, you are not 
going ?” 

‘* Yes, I be,’ repeated my father. 
He sat moodily leaning on the 
table—would not taste his break- 
fast. 

** Not till the night coach, surely ? 
I was to take you and Mistress 
Dorothy to see Mr. Benjamin West, 
the king’s painter.’ 

‘* Let kings and painters alone, 
lad; I be going home to my Dolly.’ 

‘Mr. Everest used many argu- 
ments, gay and grave, upon which 
I hung with earnest conviction and 
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hope. He made things so clear 
always; he was a man of much 
brighter parts than my father, and 
had great influence over him. 

** Dorothy,’ he whispered, ‘ help 
me to persuade the Doctor. It is 
so little time I beg for, only a few 
hours; and before so long a parting.’ 
Ay, longer than he thought, or I. 

** Children,’ cried my father at 
last, ‘you are a couple of fools. 
Wait till you have been married 
twenty years. I must go to my 
Dolly. I know there is something 
amiss at home.’ 

‘I should have felt alarmed, but 
I saw Mr. Everest smile; and be- 
sides, | was yet glowing under his 
fond look, as my father spoke of 
our being ‘ married twenty years.’ 

‘* Father, you have surely no 
reason for thinking this? If you 
have, tell us.’ 

‘My father just lifted his head, 
and looked me wofully in the face. 

‘* Dorothy, last night, as sure as 
I see you now, I saw your mother.’ 

** Ts that all?’ cried Mr. Everest, 
laughing; ‘why, my good sir, of 
course you did; you were dream- 
ing. 

**T had not gone to sleep.’ 

** How did you see her?’ 

** Coming into the room just as 
she used to do in the bedroom at 
home, with the candle in her hand 
and the baby asleep on her arm. 

‘* Did she speak?’ asked Mr. 
Everest, with another and rather 
satirical smile; ‘remember, you 


saw Hamlet last night. Indeed, 
sir—indeed, Dorothy—it was a 


mere dream. 


ghosts ; 


I do not believe in 
it would be an insult to 
common sense, to human wisdom— 
nay, even to Divinity itself.’ 
‘Edmond spoke so earnestly, so 
justly, so affectionately, that per- 
force I agreed; and even my father 
became to feel rather ashamed of his 
own weakness. He, a physician, 
the head of a family, to yield to a 
mere superstitious fancy, springing 
probably from a hot supper and an 
over-excited brain! ‘To the same 
cause Mr. Everest attributed the 
other incident, which somewhat 
hesitatingly I told him. 
‘* Dear, it was a bird; nothing 
but a bird. One flew in at my 
window last spring; it had hurt 
itself, and I kept it, and nursed it, 
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and petted it. It was such a pretty, 
gentle little thing, it put me in mind 
of Dorothy.’ 

** Did it?’ said I. 

** And at last it got well and flew 
away.’ 

** Ah! that was not like Dorothy.’ 

‘ Thus, my father being persuaded, 
it was not hard to persuade me. 
We settled to remain till evening. 
Edmond and I, with my maid Patty, 
went about together, chiefly in Mr. 
West’s Gallery, and in the quiet 
shade of our favourite Temple 
Gardens. And if for those four 
stolen hours, and the sweetness in 
them, I afterwards suffered untold 
remorse and bitterness, I have en- 
tirely forgiven myself, as I know 
my Sans mother would have forgiven 
me, long ago.’ 

Mrs. MacArthur stopped, wiped 
her eyes, and then continued— 
speaking more in the matter-of-fact 
way that old people speak than she 
had been lately doing. 

‘ Well, my dear, where was I?’ 

‘In the Temple Gardens.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Well, we came home 
to dinner. My father always en- 
joyed his dinner, and his nap after- 
wards; he had nearly recovered 
himself now: only looked tired from 
loss of rest. Edmond and I sat in 
the window, watching the barges 
and wherries down the Thames; 
there were no steam-boats then, you 
know. 

‘Some one knocked at the door 
with a message for my father, but 
he slept so heavily he did not hear. 
Mr. Everest went to see what it 
was; I stood at the window. I 
remember mechanically watehing 
the red sail of a Margate hoy that 
was going down the river, and 
thinking with a sharp pang how 
dark the room seemed, in a moment, 
with Edmond not there. 

‘Re-entering, after a somewhat 
long absence, he never looked at 
me, but went straight to my father. 

‘ * Sir, it is almost time for you to 
start’ (oh! Edmond). ‘There is a 
coach at the door; and, pardon me, 
but I think you should travel 
quickly.’ 

‘ My father sprang to his feet. 

‘* Dear sir, indeed there is no 
need for anxiety now; but I have 
received news. You have another 
little daughter, sir, and—’ 
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**Dolly, my Dolly!’ Without 
another word my father rushed 
away without his hat, leaped into 
the post-chaise that was waiting, and 
drove off. 

** Edmond!’ I gasped. 

**My poor little girl—my own 
Dorothy !’ 

‘By the tenderness of his em- 
brace, not lover-like, but brother- 
like—by his tears, for I could feel 
them on my neck—I knew, as well 
as if he had told me, that I should 
never see my dear mother any 
more.’— 

‘ She had died in childbirth,’ con- 
tinued the old lady after a long 

ause—‘ died at night, at the very 

our and minute when I had heard 
the tapping on the window-pane, 
and my father had thought he saw 
her coming into his room with a 
baby on her arm.’ 

‘ Was the baby dead, too ?’ 

‘They thought so then, but it 
afterwards revived.’ 

‘What a strange story !’ 

‘I do not ask you to believe in 
it. How and why and what it was 
I cannot tell; I only know that it 
assuredly was so.’ 

‘And Mr. Everest?’ I inquired, 
after some hesitation. 

The old lady shook her head. 


‘Ah, my dear, you will soon learn 
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how very, very seldom one marries 
one’s first love. After that day, I 
did not see Mr. Everest for twenty 
years.” 

‘How wrong—how——’ 

‘Don’t blame him ; it was not his 
fault. You see, after that time my 
father took a prejudice against him 
—not unnatural, perhaps; and she 


was not there to make things 
straight. Besides, my own con- 


science was very sore, and there 
were the six children at home, and 
the little baby had no mother: so 
at last I made up my mind. I should 
have loved him just the same if we 
had waited twenty years: but he 
could not see things so. Don’t 
blame him—my dear—don’t blame 
him. It was as well, perhaps, as 
things turned out.’ 

‘Did he marry ?” 

‘Yes, after a few years; and 
loved his wife dearly. When I was 
about one-and-thirty, I married Mr. 
MacArthur. So neither of us was 
unhappy, you see—at least, not 
more so than most people ; and we 
became sincere friends afterwards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Everest come to see 
me, almost every Sunday. Why, 
you foolish child, you are not 
crying ?” 

Ay, I was—but scarcely at the 
ghost-story. 


PROTESTANTISM FROM A ROMAN-CATHOLIC 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Oh, wad the gods the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 


yas possession of such a gift as 

the one here desired by Burns, 
would be productive, we imagine, of 
more annoyance than profit, for we 
should find it difficult to believe 
that the light in which others view 
us could possibly show our features 
more truly and faithfully than that 
by which we see ourselves. None of 
us Protestants, for instance, would 
be ready to allow that we are really 
as black as Dr. Giovanni Perrone 
has thought fit to paint us in his 
Cattechismo interno al Protestan- 
tesimo,* an account of which we pro- 
pose to lay before our readers. 


* Cattechismo interno al Protestantesimo ad uso del popolo. Per Giovanni 
Seconda Edizione Milanese, 


Perrone, D.C., D.G. 


In the preface to his little volume, 
Dr. Perrone informs his Italian coun- 
trymen that it is a notorious fact, 
that for the last few years an active 
and unscrupulous faction has sought 
to introduce Protestantism into their 
beautiful and catholic peninsula. 
This faction, it appears, spares no 
expense, cither in money or books, 
for the purpose of establishing its 
beclestie system, never hesitating 
to practise all sorts of frauds with a 
view to secure propagation of it. 
Not, the just ou charitable divine 
affirms, that these men have any 
faith in the so-called form of religion 
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which they profess, for they have 
none, and ali their actions spring 
from nothing else but the violent 
hatred which they bear towards the 
only true religion. Sad therefore it 
is to think, and deeply Dr. Perrone 
laments it, that so many of his fellow- 
countrymen should have been se- 
duced and entangled by the for- 
mulas, or more properly speaking 
the sophisms, of which the suspicious 
persons in question make use to 
gain proselytes. In the belief, how- 
ever, that very few are aware of the 
abysses into which Italy would be 
thrown if Protestantism were to 

revail, and that they do not even 

now what that so-vaunted system 
is, further than that it is a negation 
of Catholicism, he has undertaken 
to expose the nature, origin, and 
effects of Protestantism—to point 
out the evil deeds of which its 
apostles are guilty, the aim they 
have in view, and the miserable end 
to which their system leads many 
unhappy people in the present life, 
as well as in the world to come. 
Moreover, that his readers may be 
able to place full reliance in his 
statements, he assures them he will 
bring forward nothing which cannot 
be proved; and furthermore, he 
affirms that he has been induced to 
devote himself to the work solely 
through love of that Divine religion 
which it will be his aim always to 
defend. In conclusion, he trusts 
that what he has written may be 
useful to whoever is not obstinately 
determined to shut his eyes to the 
light of truth. As for those miser- 
able men who are impious by pro- 
fession, alias Protestants, nothing, 
he fears, that he or any one else 
could say would be of any avail, de- 
termined as they are to cast them- 
selves into the abyss of perdition, 
and to draw as many others after 
them as they can. 

After having treated his readers 
to this pleasant little exordium, Dr. 
Perrone plunges in medias res, and 
commences his Catechism by making 
his pupil inquire what the word Pro- 
testantism signifies, and the master, 
nothing loth to gratify so laudable 
a curiosity, gives the usual Roman- 
catholic definition of the word, tell- 
ing him that it signifies the rebel- 
lion of all the modern sects against 
the Catholic Church. As to the doc- 
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trines of Protestantism, these are, 
he says, most difficult of determina- 
tion, since they change with every 
change of the moon, every man 
being permitted to interpret the 
Bible according to his own fashion. 
Hence the multiplicity of sects into 
which Protestants are split ; though 
at the same time, none of them are 
bound by the particular formula 
they profess, and the only thing 
they have in common is that they 
all unite in hating and excommuni- 
cating each other. Thus these 
various sects resemble a Babel; and 
it would be well, he continues, if 
Protestantism were nothing worse 
than this ; but the fact is, that it pro- 
fesses doctrines horrible in theory 
and immoral in practice—doctrines 
which are an outrage against both 
God and man, injurious to society, 
and contrary to good sense and mo- 
desty. Protestants, as well as Dr. 
Perrone’s pupil, will be desirous 
to know ue the doctrines are 
to be found which sanction such 
enormities; and if they refer to 
the learned Doctor, he will trium- 
phantly point out to them certain 
exceptional doctrines in the works 
of Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, and 
others of the Reformers—doctrines 
which he must very well know are 
repudiated by every one of the 
sects whom he represents as hold- 
ing them up to the present day. 
It is no wonder, after listening to 
such statements, the wondering pupil 
should ask how it was that, profess- 
ing such horrible doctrines, the Re- 
formers ever gained any followers? 
Always ready with an answer, Dr. 
Perrone replies that nothing was 
easier, appealing as they did, b 

means of these very doctrines, to all 
the passions of man, more especially 
to his cupidity and pride. Thus all 
who wished to indulge their passions 
speedily enrolled themselves in the 
ranks of their disciples; and as it 
was in times past, so it is now, for 
all those who forsake Catholicism 
and embrace Protestantism are in- 
variably wicked men. He then 
enters into a description of the 
characters of the early Reformers, 
making out that they were all of 
them apostate monks, hypocrites, 
tyrants, dissolute wretches, perjured 
creatures, and disseminators of the 
most infamous doctrines—men who 
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put their turpitudes into verse for 
the purpose of corrupting the minds 
of the young. In making these as- 
sertions, he assures his pupil that he 
has indulged in no exaggeration, but 
that he has rather understated than 
overstated the truth. 

It is not our purpose here to enter 
upon a defence either of thedoctrines 
of Protestantism or of the men who 
first promulgated them, else it would 
be easy to show how entirely Dr. 
Perrone has misrepresented both. 
We trust, however, that our readers 
require no enlightenment on these 
points, and that they are familiar 
enough with the lives and labours of 
the early Reformers to feel that they 
need have no shame of them in the 
mass, although they may have cause 
to mourn over some lamentable ex- 
ceptions, and to allow that here and 
there men arose who were faulty 
alike in life and doctrine. After 
having given his pupil this garbled 
account of the doctrines held by the 
Reformers, and blasted the cha- 
racters of the men themselves, Dr. 
Perrone proceeds to instruct him as 
to the manner in which so impious 
a system came to be spread over 
so large a portion of Europe. Even 
the Turkish religion, he says, was 
- speedily established in many coun- 
tries, and it is no wonder that 
a religion like Protestantism, which 
powerfully favours the passions, 
should have found in every city, 
town, and village, men ready to 
embrace it with the greatest avidity 
—that is to say, the evil-minded, 
who abound all over the world. 
Even at the present day all the 
vainglorious philosophers which a 
superficial literature engenders, 
men who are greedy of fame and 
impatient of restraint, and who en- 
deavour to construct systems of 
theology out of their empty brains, 
help to swell the file of rebels in an 
age in which every one runs after 
novelty. Wewill not tire our readers 
by following Dr. Perrone through 
the account into which he enters, 
of the countenance lent by various 
Catholic princes and sovereigns to 
the Reformation, nor of the base 
and wicked motives which induced 
them to support it. It does, never- 
theless, strike us as a little surpris- 
ing, not to say puzzling, that so 
many wicked men in the highest as 


well as the lowest ranks should, 
according to Dr. Perrone’s own ad- 
mission, have sprung up within the 
pale of the holy Catholic Church, 
and we should have been glad if he 
had thrown light upon this point. 
However, as he says, wicked men 
abound everywhere, and we must 
not be astonished if we find them 
always bolder, more active, and 
more enterprising than the good. 

Having thus spoken on _ the 
wickedness of the doctrines, the in- 
famous character of the men, and 
the shamefulness of the means by 
which Protestantism was dissemi- 
nated, he is quite logical in aflirming 
both that the system is an entirely 
carnal one—earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish—and that it would speedily 
decay if the human props that now 
support it were to be removed. 
Arrived at this point, it appears 
as if he feared he had gone a 
little too far, and that capacious 
as his pupil’s swallow might be, 
others would perhaps not be so 
ready to take in all his statements. 
So by way of qualifying his sweep- 
ing condemnation, he says it would 
be false to assert that all the early 
Protestants were wicked and revo- 
lutionary men. Not, indeed, that an 
evil tree could bear good fruit, but 
that many Protestants, comprising 
the most numerous class of the 
people, found themselves enveloped 
by the whirlwind without being 
aware of it. Knowing nothing 
whatever of the meaning of the new 
Gospel, or of the Church which 
called itself reformed, they went on 
in good faith, traditionally pre- 
serving Catholic teaching; and these 
are they who still maintain a certain 
degree of probity in the midst of 
Protestantism, ignorant as they are 
of its corrupting doctrines. <A very 
ingenious way this of getting over a 
diflieulty ; and ignorant as he makes 
out that most of us are of the 
corrupting doctrines of Protestant- 
ism, we may perhaps console our- 
selves with the thought that we are 
really Catholics without knowing it, 
and therefore not entirely beyond 
the pale of salvation. 

We pass on now to Lesson 
Sixth, which treats of the toleration 
exercised by Protestants. It seems, 
according to Dr. Perrone, that al- 
though as long as they are weak 
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the Protestants abide by the prin- 
ciple of toleration, yet no sooner 
are they strong than they begin 
to tyrannize over their Catholic 
brethren, persecuting them in every 
possible way, confiscating their pos- 
sessions, and turning a deaf ear to all 
their appeals and entreaties. In 
some countries, Dr. Perrone informs 
his pupil, penal laws against the 
Catholics have been in force for 
upwards of two centuries, as in Eng- 
land; in others they are still visited 
with confiscation of their property, 
as in Switzerland and Denmark. In 
answer to this, we can only hope that 
when next a Catholic is beheaded 
in England, Dr. Perrone may be 
there to see, unless indeed that 
miserable end should be in reserve 
for himself. He certainly allows that 
we no longer put Catholics to the 
torture, but that, he says, is only 
because the genius of the present 
day will not permit such barbarities. 
If we have made any conces- 
sions to them, such as emancipa- 
tion and equality in civil rights, it 
is because we have either been con- 
strained to it, or because the com- 
plication of political affairs required 
it. Such is the case with regard to 
the governing powers, who, we are 
told, are more wicked in this respect 
than their subjects, whom Dr. on 
rone is so kind as to style right- 
minded honest persons, who are Pro- 
testants without wishing it, and only 
because they had the great misfor- 
tune to be born Protestants. These 
men, it seems, entirely disapprove 
of the conduct of their rulers, and 
pity the Catholics; but as to those 
who are Protestants on principle, 
they do nothing but foment hatred 
against Catholics, endeavouring in 
all possible ways to deprive them of 
employment, and even of. bread 
itself. All this Dr. Perrone asserts 
to spring from Protestantism not 
being the true faith, and therefore 
incapable of exercising true charity. 
Neither, then, can Catholicism be the 
true faith, since no one can show a 
more miserable lack of charity than 
the author of the Cattechismo. 
Protestantism, says Dr. Perrone, 
only exists by hatred ; hatred is that 
which animates and informs it; and 
as error cannot tolerate truth, so it 
cannot tolerate those who profess it ; 
therefore it persecutes them by in- 
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stinct. With this neat and con- 
vincing Q.E.D. the sixth lesson 
concludes. The seventh begins by 
an inquiry as to who are the most 
ardent promulgators of Protestant- 
ism in Italy. Our readers by this 
time will neither be surprised to 
learn, nor prepared to believe that 
they are, ordinarily speaking, the 
vilest scum of society, the most 
vicious among the citizens —men 
who do not practise any religion 
whatever. There are many of these 
persons, it appears, scattered about 
the cities and towns throughout 
Italy, and they have correspondents 
and agents in all its villages and 
hamlets. To hear them speak, says 
the reverend Catechist, you would 
imagine them to be the wisest of 
men, very Solomons, in fact, making 
use of foreign words and learned 
phrases for the purpose of throwing 
dust into the eyes of their hearers, 
and descanting on all sorts of sub- 
jects with incredible gravity ; whilst 
in reality they are the veriest block- 
heads, knowing nothing, and show- 
ing a gross ignorance in matters of 
religion, and in everything that re- 
gards the Catholic religion which 
they combat, as well as, in many in- 
stances, of the Protestantism that 
they desire to insinuate. <As for 
honesty and uprightness, we are 
told that they do not possess either 
quality ; in a word, they are nothing 
but sacks (saeci) filled with vice 
and malignity. Certainly, all this 
does not make us any the more in- 
clined to reiterate Burns’ wish: 


Oh, wad the gods the giftie gie us 
’ > , 
To see oursels as ithers see us,— 


or perhaps, as others wish us to be 
seen, would be the more correct 
version. 

Our readers will now be glad 
to learn who are the persons that 
Protestants are most anxious to gain 
over to their cause; and as birds 
of a feather flock together, we shall 
feel it but natural they should 
seek to attract those who, like them- 
selves, are the most sunk in vice, 
the most scandalous and irreligious 
of the community. Here Dr. Per- 
rone illustrates the character of 
Protestant missionaries in a manner 
more forcible than refined, by saying 
that they are like a pack of hungry 
dogs, smelling about in the hope of 
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finding some offal, and when they 
have found it, throwing themselves 
upon it with truly canine appetites. 
The young, according to Dr. Per- 
rone, form the principal object of 
their apostolate, which seems rather 
strange to us, remembering what 
the author had just said about the 
missionaries endeavouring to gain 
proselytes from the worst classes of 
society, in which category we should 
imagine even he would hesitate to 
place the young. But let that pass, 
and listen to what more the reverend 
Doctor has to say on the subject. 
These Protestants, he continues, 
know very well that youth is without 
experience, that it has a heated ima- 
gination, is impulsive, and has pas- 
sions just about to awaken. They 
therefore do all in their power to 
catch young men and maidens in 
their nets, instructing them by little 
and little in their maxims, and en- 
ticing them with the seductions of 
vice, till they are betrayed before 
they know where they are. Then 
they show themselves in a new cha- 
racter, becoming disobedient and 
domineering at home, in public pre- 
sumptuous and haughty, walking 
along the streets with a supercilious 
air, and directing glances of con- 
tempt on all those who are ignorant 
of the mysteries into which they 
have been initiated. In a word, 
they show outwardly what they 
are inwardly, and bring forth the 
fruits of the pestiferous seed sown 
in their hearts and minds. Thus 
their reformed Gospel, as they call 
it, is nothing else than irreligion 
and immorality clothed in fine 
words; it is the most terrible 
scourge inflicted upon humanity; 
it tends to anarchy and confusion, 
terminating in the worst kind of 
despotism. We cannot help think- 
ing that in this lesson Dr. Perrone 
has allowed his zeal to outrun his dis- 
cretion, by advancing statements 
with regard to proselytes, especially 
among the young, which every man 
amongst his countrymen has an op- 
portunity of verifying for himself; 
and however prejudiced Italians 
may be against Protestantism in the 
abstract, it is not likely that they 
can be so utterly blinded as not to 
perceive that the outward and visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual 
character of converts to Protestant- 
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ism is not exactly such as Dr. Per- 
rone would have them believe. 

In Lesson the Eighth, the pupil 
puts what seems to us rather an 
unnecessary question — one that 
looks as if he had neither attended 
to nor profited by what has gone 
before; for he asks, ‘What is the end 
which these Protestant missionaries 
seek with such anxiety to attain? 
Are they influenced by a desire for 
greater purity in religion?’ No 
wonder that his master snubs him 
for asking such a question, and 
exclaims— 

What! can you imagine that such a 
sceptical and immoral set care anything 
at all about religion? Nothing of the 
kind! they only make use of the 
term ‘reformed religion,’ ‘the pure, 
unadulterated Gospel,’ ‘ primitive Chris- 
tianity,’ &c. &c., for the purpose of 
casting a veil over their vices, and 
over the novelties they wish to intro- 
duce. Protestantism, in the hands 
of such men, is nothing but a means 
whereby to insinuate irreligion, liber- 
tinism, and scepticism into Italy, to- 
gether with communism and socialism. 
This is the sole end of their anxiety— 
of all the pains they take. Protestantism 
is only a vague voice, a negation of true 
religion, and as such well suited to cover 
the evil designs entertained by these 
men, designs which tend to the destruc- 
tion of all property, and to make the 
foundations on which society is based 
utterly insecure. 

Again Dr. Perrone deems it pru- 
dent to draw in his horns, for having 
reached this climax, he softens down 
again, and goes on to say— 


Not all Protestants, however, pro- 
pose to themselves such a horrible and 
wicked object; many of them are 
mere blind instruments, having no other 
end in view than their present interests ; 
whilst many others are only ignorant 
and vicious, seeking for nothing but 
companions in their vices. Their chiefs, 
however, those who give the impulse 
to the movement, have no other object 
than the one I have pointed out; and, 
far from making a mystery of it, they 
proclaim it loudly by their writings and 
in their words, 

It is not difficult to picture the 
look of horror with which the pupil 
must have listened to this atrocious 
account, and we can almost fancy 
we hear him ery out, in the words 
of the Cattechismo— 

Truly, what you say horrifies me ; I 
cannot think of it without shuddering. 
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And well may the master reply— 


You have good reason; guard your- 
self, then, against this pest of Protes- 
tantism, if you would escape not only 
the ruin of your soul, but also the many 
temporal evils associated with it. 


Anxious to guard himself against 
the subtle wiles of Protestant mis- 
sionaries, the pupil inquires in the 
following lesson what are the signs 
by whiok they may be known. He 
is told that these depend upon 
whether they are Italians or 
foreigners. We pass over the de- 
scription of the former, and pro- 
ceed to the marks of the English 
antichrists, who, according to Dr. 
Perrone, are like birds of prey, 
throwing themselves upon their 
booty wherever they can pick it up. 
And here we will quote the author, 
word for word :— 


They profess to be (he says) devout 
and religious ; they practise outwardly 
and with much exactitude all their 
public devotional exercises; they have 
always their bible and prayer-book, as 
they call it, under their arms or in their 
hands. They observe Sundays with a 
pharisaical strictness. Where they have 
chapels, they attend them with great 
pomp and parade, in order to make a 
show before others. They contrive to 
pass for upright and honest men, The 
way being thus prepared, and those they 
want to catch predisposed, they insinuate 
themselves into families and_ social 
circles, forming friendships with those 
whom they think will be likely objects. 
Then they begin by pitying the poor 
Catholics, who are slaves of the Pope 
and of the priests, and who are given 
up to all sorts of superstitions. ‘They 
praise their own religion to the skies, 
descanting upon its freedom from absti- 
nence, fasting, and confession, and other 
austere practices, They magnify their 
flourishing trade, and the felicity and 
prosperity which England has enjoyed 
since she shook off the yoke of the Pope 
and the priests. The blockheads who 
know no better listen to these things 
with open mouths, admire them, and, 
little by little, allow themselves to be 
entangled in the nets of these cunning 
fishermen. 

Pupil. Why do you call those block- 
heads who admire the fine things which 
they hear from the English ? 

Master, Because they let themselves 
be taken in by these ridiculous char- 
latans, and stop short at the appear- 
ance, instead of penetrating to the sub- 
stance ; for the appearance is nothing 
more than the fair outside shown by the 
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Pharisees, who were most rigid in their 
observance of the Sabbath, most atten- 
tive in their performance of the external 
rites of religion, most exact in paying 
their debts to the uttermost farthing, 
but who were inwardly as proud as 
Lucifer, as covetous as Judas, rapacious, 
dissolute, envious, a race of vipers, 
whited sepulchres. Now such are 
English heretics and Anglican mis- 
sionaries ; they are nothing but poli- 
tical emissaries seeking to gain influence 
and preponderance in every place. In 
speaking of substance, I mean that 
which, denuded of fine words, Pro- 
testantism really is in England, whether 
it be associated with religion, morality, 
or material prosperity. Religion there 
is a mere chaos or inexpressible con- 
fusion of ideas; the people are split 
into more than a hundred sects, all 
fighting one another as in the lists ; 
the Established Church—that is to say, 
the Church supported by the Govern- 
ment, of which the king or the queen 
is the head—does not know what it 
believes or what it does not believe ; 
the so-called bishops are so many vile 
slaves who fatten on the enormous in- 
comes which the Government pays 
them ; ecclesiastical benefices are put 
up to auction, and sold to the highest 
bidder, and the newspapers take care 
to advertise that in such or such a 
living there is little to do, in such or 
such a one much to enjoy; lastly, the 
Thirty-nine Articles are so elastic, that 
every one understands them after his 
own fashion, and in opposite senses. 
As regards morality, the English Pro- 
testants, taken in the mass, are more 
than any other nation given up to im- 
morality, sensuality, robbery, homicide, 
and suicide, as may be seen by their 
statistical tables. Finally, with respect 
to the prosperity of England, putting 
aside the few among the rich who have 
amassed colossal fortunes, the rest of 
the people groan under the most de- 
plorable poverty, and, in order not to 
die of hunger, are obliged to pass the 
greater part of their days in the pro- 
found abysses of coal-pits, or in manu- 
factories amongst machines, where they 
die in a very short time. Besides all 
this, thousands die of pure hunger every 
year ; and if some escape so miserable 
an end, it is only by emigrating by 
hundreds of thousands, both in England 
and in Ireland, and bearing away their 
misery into far-off countries, such as 
America and elsewhere. Now what do 
you think of all these delights? 

Pupil. Truly, I should never have 
believed it. 

To which we could add, ‘ Neither 
need you,’ notwithstanding Dr, 
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Perrone assures you that every 
word is true, and that he has 
‘treated only of facts that are 
public and notorious.’ 

We will take breath while Dr. 
Perrone is pointing out to his y= 
the ‘marks of the beast’ among the 
Piedmontese, the Albigenses, and 
Waldenses; and resume the thread 
of his discourse at the beginning of 
the Tenth Lesson, where we shall 
find him exhorting his disciple to 
beware of the arts made use of by the 
missionaries, warning him that ifhe 
does not do so, he will begin, first 
by losing his time, and then per- 
haps his soul. After detailing the 
arts employed by these wicked Mis- 
sionaries in their attempts to gain 
over the higher classes, he shows 
how differently they proceed in the 
case of the poor, taking advantage 
of the misery to which many of 
them are reduced, and offering them 
money in order to induce them to 
apostatise, by which wicked means 
they have succeeded in buying the 
consciences of many wretched per- 
sons in Ireland, Holland, Geneva, 
and Piedmont. On hearing this 
the pupil naively asks, ‘ How such 
men can dare to call themselves 
upright?’ to which Dr. Perrone 
gravely replies that ‘amongst the 
ministers and disseminators of Pro- 
testantism we need not look for up- 
rightness.’ 

The kind of persons who embrace 
Protestantism forms the subject of 
the Eleventh Lesson. They are, it 
seems, the scum of ribaldry and im- 
morality in every country. In the 
first file Dr. Perrone places a few 
priests and apostate monks, sacks, he 
calls them, of putridity and vice ; 
and who, after having covered them- 
selves with infamy and their bishops 
with shame, elope with some woman 
or other into a distant country. 
No sooner have they arrived there 
than, with the most abominable im- 
pudence, they assign as the sole 
reason of their infamy that they 
were constrained td take such a step 
by the corruptions of Rome, and by 
the convictions which entered their 
souls after reading the Bible; 
whereas, according to Dr. Perrone, 
the only convictions they had were 
those of the flesh, the convictions 
with which their mistresses inspired 
them; beyond these they had no 
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others. We Protestants, it appears, 
are well aware of this, and even 
confess, that while Catholics take 
from us the cream of society—that 
is to‘say, the wisest, most virtuous, 
and most religious persons among 
us, who are flocking over to their 
Church every day—we get nothing 
but the scum, that is to say, the 
most vicious and libertine among 
them. In fact, that we allow that 
when the Pope weeds his garden, he 
throws over the wall and upon our 
threshold, all the decayed vegeta- 
bles and refuse; we acknowledge 
that our converts are nothing but 
evildoers and dissolute men. Yet 
he says, weenot only receive these 
men, hut we lead them about in 
triumph, as though they were con- 
quests of which to be proud. This 
is evidently a puzzle to Dr. Perrone, 
but he cuts the knot of the difficulty 
by supposing either that we cannot 
get any of the better sort of men 
into our nets, or that the apostates 
we do succeed in gaining over, re- 
semble the primitive fathers, Luther, 
Calvin, and the rest; or else that we 
make a great fuss about them in the 
hope that so fearful a scandal will 
be imitated by many. Now we will 
not dispute the point with Dr. 
Perrone, but certainly, so far as our 
opportunities of observing go, we 
must say that the Ze Deums sung 
over converts are chanted much 
more loudly and boastfully in the 
Roman Catholic Church than in 
ours, unless indeed the triumph be 
celebrated in Exeter Hall. 

We need not notice the Lesson 
dedicated to a catalogue of the crimes 
committed by those who become 
Protestants, but will proceed to the 
next, which treats of the distress and 
agitation of mind experienced by 
those who apostatise from the only 
true Church. The pupil with a sim- 
plicity worthy of Pascal’s Lettres 
Provinciales, of which, by the bye, 
Dr. Perrone’s Cattechismosometimes 
feebly reminds us, enquires whether 
those who leave the Catholic Church 
can ever enjoy any peace afterwards. 
This question gives Dr. Perrone the 
opportunity of painting a fearful 
picture, in which we see Protestant 
converts represented as enemics to 
God, rebels to his grace,and plunged 
into the depths of despair. There is 
no peace to the impious, says Dr. 
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Perrone, quoting the scriptures; and 
if there be an impious man in the 
world it surely is the heretic, the 
apostate, the renegade. These men, 
he goes on to say, live in a state of 
constant perturbation of conscience, 
and of bitter remorse ; they carry 
hell about with them in their hearts; 
they are continually the prey of the 
furies; they pass moments of such 
melancholy and despair as no lan- 
guage can depict, and though they 
seek to soften the anguish they 
endure by plunging into dissipation, 
it is all in vain. The senil here- 
upon exclaims, and it is a comfort 
to hear him, ‘That cannot be, for 
on the contrary I have seen them 
leading the most cheerful lives pos- 
sible ;) on which Dr. Perrone in- 
forms him that all this is but mere 
appearance, that if he trust to what 
such people say, they will make him 
believe none are so happy as they, 
but the truth is that they lie both in 
their words and deeds. They pre- 
tend to be happy, they fly from soli- 
tude, they try to get out of them- 
selves, they rush from one species 
of dissipation to another, in order 
to suffocate the remorse which tor- 
ments them, but it is all in vain, 
—whatever they do, the worm is 
always there, always ready to prey 
upon them. Still the incredulous 
pupil is not convinced, and has even 
the presumption to tell his teacher he 
fears that he founds all this on mere 
conjecture, and that the fact is not 
really such as he has represented. 
Sut Dr. Perrone, nothing daunted 
by the unbelief exhibited on the part 
of his catechumen, solemnly assures 
him his assertions are founded on 
facts, and on the public confessions 
which certain of these renegades 
have made to the world, after having 
repented of their sins, and returned 
to the bosom of holy mother Church. 
He acknowledges indeed that very 
few ever do return, but then he says 
that this is because the heroism neces- 
sary for such a step is the portion 
of but few, while weakness is avery 
common quality. In addition to 
this he reminds his pupil that so 
many and so great are the obstacles 
in the way of those who long to 
return to the Church, that many 
feel themselves powerless to over- 
come them, and therefore go on 
groaning under the heavy chains by 
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which they are bound hand and 
foot. The principal obstacle to 
apostate priests and monks, con- 
tinues Dr. Perrone, arises from 
their mistresses,—I say mistresses, 
because they never can have real 
wives,—and their children. Since, 
as has already been said, the motives 
of their apostasy may be reduced to 
the desire to indulge their unbridled 
passions, their sole thought after 
having become protestants, is that 
of uniting themselves to some 
woman or other, and even should 
they happen not to wish to take 
such a step, the protestants force 
them to it, and that as quickly as 
possible, in order to make sure of 
their prey. Truly, Dr. Perrone, 
this is a piece of information of 
which we were not possessed before, 
and we feel inclined, on hearing it, 
to echo the words your pupil has 
just used, and to say that we fear 
you base your assertions rather on 
conjecture than facts. Having ex- 
plained the nature of the first ob- 
stacle to an apostate’s return, the 
Doctor goes on to the second, which 
it appears arises from self-interest ; 
for, being befriended and pensioned 
as they are by the Protestants, they 
would lose all this by recanting their 
errors ; then there is the difficulty of 
making a public recantation ; and to 
all this must be added the fear of a 
sharp persecution directed against 
them by the Protestants. These 
obstacles, concludes Dr. Perrone, 
are such that, morally speaking, 
they render the return of many, so 
to say, impossible; after having once 
taken the false step, although they 
may weep and lament over it all their 
lives long, they have no power to 
break loose from the nets which the 
devil has cast over them. 

As a fitting pendant to this 
melancholy picture of the miserable 
life led by converts to Protestant- 
ism, Dr. Perrone in the next Lesson 
gives his pupil a still more fearful 
description of their death. In fact, 
he says that it is the most terrible 
thing that can be imagined—a death 
which may justly be called hell by 
anticipation, and to which Talley- 
rand’s famous mot, ‘ Quoi deja? 
would certainly, if Dr. Perrone’s 
description is a true one, be exactly 
applicable. 

If (says Dr. Perrone) there is an 

DD 
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exception to this, it is still more horrible, 
for in that case the death, which to all 
outward appearance is tranquil and 
happy, is in reality the most deplorable 
that the imagination can conceive, for 
it shows that the subjects of it have lost 
all faith, that they are nothing but 
practical atheists, no better than the 
beasts that perish. 

We need scarcely say that Dr. 
Perrone speaks most confidentiy 
of the certain damnation of Pro- 
testants—that is to say, he ex- 
plains, of all who are aware that 
they are out of the pale of the 
Church, who calumniate her, and 
endeavour to rob her of her chil- 
dren ; all these will most certainly 
be damned. It is nothing but in- 
vincible ignorance which can save 
any; and it is a comfort to hear 
Dr. Perrone say that he believes 
many Protestants of this descrip- 
tion are to be found among the 
lower classes. But he warns his 
pupil that this does not apply to 
apostate Catholics, who are irre- 
mediably damned throughout all 
eternity. 

But our readers will have had 
enough of Dr. Perrone, and we will 
therefore take our leave of him by 
quoting his parting words to his 
pupil :— 

And now having learnt this lesson, 
keep it always before your eyes, and 
then you will not be liable to be de- 
ceived by these impious and wicked dis- 
seminators of, I will not say, a new re- 
ligion, but a system of infamy. If any 
one tell you that in these lessons there 
is aught that is false or exaggerated, 
answer him boldly that, on the contrary, 
things have been understated, and that 
there is nothing in these pages which 
may not be verified by irrefragable ar- 
guments and proofs, 

If we were not pretty sure that 
human nature is more incredulous 
of evil, and less willing to think ill of 
others than Dr. Perrone supposes, 
we should have greater reason to 
dread the results which his cate- 


chism might produce than we en- 
tertain at present. In addition to 
this we are certain Dr. Perrone has 
overstepped the mark, and we there- 
fore cannot but hope that his 
manual, instead of having the effect 
which he intended, will be the 
means of leading some at least 
among the more thoughtful of our 
Italian Roman Catholic brethren 
to search for themselves, and ‘see 
whether these things indeed are so.’ 
Let them but find Dr. Perrone, as 
they will be sure to do at the very 
outset, garbling facts, and throwing 
a false colouring over statements, 
showing us as he wishes us to be 
seen, rather than as we really are, 
and a reaction will be likely to ensue, 
which will end in making converts 
to Protestantism of some at any 
rate who, but for this ill-advised 
book, might have remained Catholics 
all their lives long. On the other 
hand, we fear there cannot be much 
doubt but that the fact of the book 
having already reached a second 
edition, shows that it is extensively 
circulated among the very many 
who never take the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, and who 
would consider it a mortal sin not 
to place implicit faith in whatever 
their spiritual pastors and masters 
may choose to palm upon them. 

In conclusion may we be allowed 
to hint that Protestants may learn 
a lesson from this book, which will 
not be unproductive of good if it 
lead them to compare the feelings of 
indignation and disgust with which 
its false and garbled statements can- 
not but have inspired them, with the 
sentiments experienced by Catholics 
when they find some among them- 
selves misstating and exaggerating 
the doctrines and practices of their 
religion to an extent equal to any- 
thing we have met with even in Dr. 
Giovanni Perrone’s precious pro- 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE CRIMEA, 1856. 
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7 attempt a detailed account ofa 
long sea voyage would be a 
wearisome task to undertake, and I 
could hardly expect my readers to 
follow me through such an oft-told 
tale. Moreover, so large a propor- 
tion of my countrymen—ay, and of 
my fair countrywomen also—in 
these locomotive times, are in the 
habit of making little trips to Ame- 
rica, the Cape, Egypt—nay, even to 
Australia itself, thinking little more 
about such a feat than our parents 
and grandparents used of a passage 
across the Irish Sea,—that what I 
should have to relate, were I to fol- 
low out throb by throb the panting 
of a large paddle-wheeled steamer 
for three thousand miles, would be 
to them nothing new or interesting, 
and perhaps very insignificant when 
compared to their more extended 
and, I may safely say, more adven- 
turous journeys. I shall therefore 
confine myself to the leading features 
of the voyage, transporting my 
readers from Southampton to Bala- 
clava in as few minutes as it took 
me days to make the voyage. 

Our passengers consisted of offi- 
cers and men of two corps serving 
in the Crimea, on their way to 
join their respective head-quarters. 
To these were added an oflicer 
and his wife bound for one of our 
Mediterranean colonies, and a few 
others hurrying like myself to the 
scene of our late struggles. Stormy 
weather, which made our venerable 
steamer creak, groan, and tremble 
most piteously, showing at one 
time a strong disposition to turn 
her head homewards, and at another 
a desire to make for the not very 
tempting rocks of Cape Finis- 
terre, caused some damage to the 
ship, which obliged our skipper to 
put in for repair to Gibraltar. 
Coals and water being quickly 
taken on board by a set of begrimed 
‘scorpions,’ and our repairs being 
rapidly and effectively completed 
by those mysterious personages 
termed the ‘authorities,’ we once 
more vomited vast clouds of inky 
smoke, shut off steam, and hauled 
out of the New Mole, threatening 
the existence of a brother transport 
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in our way. Steaming past the 
Europa batteries and lighthouses, 
and rows of officers’ cottages and 
soldiers’ barracks, we soon left the 
old rock many leagues behind us,and 
entered upon the second portion of 
our voyage. In five days we were 
safely anchored in Valetta harbour, 
surrounded by boats of bright hues, 
offering toconveyus to the ‘shoarre;’ 
together with a few others, not much 
bigger than the children’s washing- 
tub at home, in which were seated 
two nearly naked and shivering 
urchins, who, looking up with grin- 
ning and yet beseeching faces, 
begged us to throw down a sixpence 
‘for a daive, saare, for a daive.’ 
Immediately upon gratifying their 
propensities by pitching in a coin 
some little distance from the boat, 
one of the urchins, speedily divesting 
himself of his garment, and taking 
a steady look for an instant at the 
silver as it slowly sank in the clear 
water, sprung in a little to one side 
of the spot where the coin had been 
thrown, and sinking rapidly down, 
reappeared with sixpence in hand, 
and making his way triumphantly to 
his companion, clambered into the 
tub, and continued his strain, shiver- 
ing and shaking with the cold, and 
looking earnestly and half-roguishly 
from one face to the other as they 
bent over the bulwarks watching 
his movements. At Malta we re- 
mained longer thananybody on board 
expected, not at all to the satisfaction 
of those who thought that peace was 
uncertain, and who were eager to 
taste the first experience of an active 
military life. 

At length we received our sailing, 
or rather steaming orders, and about 
mid-day we entered upon the third 

ortion of our voyage, passing an 
Bnglish ship in the French service, 
crammed full of invalids, the captain 
of which had boarded our ship whilst 
we lay in the harbour, complaining 
much of the dirt and irregularity of 
his live cargo, whom he stated to be 
under the charge of no officer of 
higher rank thanasurgeon. I can- 
not vouch for the truth of this, but 
it only confirms what I had pre- 
viously heard from another source, 
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that our gallant allies are not over- 
careful about either the medical or 
military officering of their invalid- 
ships. I recollect once being a pas- 
senger in one of the Messageries 
Impériales steamers, which had be- 
tween 400 and 450 sick and wounded 
soldiers on board, besides wounded 
officers, and as far as I could make 
out there was only one medical offli- 
cer placed in charge of all these poor 
men—who certainly seemed most 
cheerful under their sufferings—and 
he was treated as a second-class 
passenger, and not allowed to dine 
at the same table with us. In our 
service this could not have hap- 
pened; but we have improved, in 
many respects, the medical depart- 
ment of our army since the war 
broke out, 

Passing the coast between Cape 
Matapan and Cape St. Angelo, we 
met an English steamer from Con- 
stantinople, which telegraphed 
‘Peace. This announcement was 
received with anything but cheer- 
ful countenances on the part of 
some who looked forward to the cap- 
ture of the Crimea or to a campaign 
in Asia in the course of a few short 
weeks; and it seemed to me that 
when, on our arrival at Scutari, we 
were informed that most of the 
troops on board were to be detained 
there, the faces of some young mili- 
tary aspirants became longer than 
when suffering from the pangs and 
horrors of sea-sickness. <A trip in 
a drenching afternoon between the 
lovely banks of the Bosphorus, 
dotted with mosques and minarets, 
palaces and gardens, strange-looking 
old ferts and wicked-looking bat- 
teries, was not at all enlivened by 
being informed that we were to 
remain a couple of days at Kosloo 
before proceeding to the Crimea. 
We innocently asked where was 
Kosloo?—what was Kosloo? and I 
dare say that some of my readers 
may do the same who are as igno- 
rant of the shores of the Black Sea 
as some of us were; but on further 
inquiry, it turned out that Kosloo, 
in the district of Heraclea, was the 
valley in which the Sultan’s coal- 
mines abound. Having always 
heard them spoken of as the coal- 
mines of Heraclea, I was ignorant 
of a small bay, on the shores of 
which stand some dozen or two 
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ricketty houses, but where most of 
our men-of-war and transports, as 
well as those of our allies, are wont 
to take in coal; and when I did 
learn the real state of the case, I 
felt quite pleased at our intended 
visit, as it gave me an opportunit 
of seeing an establishment which 
has been of considerable benefit to 
us in carrying on this war. 

For some miles we ran along a 
picturesque coast, abounding in 
shallow bays and jutting head- 
lands, into the former of which 
mountain-streams, swollen with the 
melting snow, emptied themselves. 
The hills were thickly wooded down 
to the water’s edge with beech, 
oak, and low underwood; while 
further inland rose high and rugged 
peaks, partially covered with forest, 
midst the masses of which some 
patches of snow peeped forth, now 
fast disappearing under the influence 
of a powerful sun and cloudless sky. 
As we approached the valleys of 
Kosloo and Zungledek—which dif- 
fered from scores of others along the 
coast only by having at their mouth 
a small cluster of red-roofed cot- 
tages—seamsof coal appearedamong 
the brushwood, and here and there 
heaps of black shale marked the 
entrance to some abandoned pit. 
On coming to an anchor off Kosloo, 
we hailed a coal-barge which had 
just finished discharging its cargo 
into a French transport, and, pulled 
by four lusty Croats, we soon found 
ourselves ashore, about eighty yards 
from a large and apparently sub- 
stantial house belonging to the 
engineer who superintends the work- 
ing of the mines, and the com- 
missariat officer in charge of the 
chest, who makes the payments and 
keeps the accounts of the establish- 
ment. In addition to these oflicers, 
there are a dozen Englishmen, 
navvies and tradesmen, some of 
whom, though but a short time in 
the country, seemed to get on very 
fluently in ‘Turkish with the native 
labourers. These men are dispersed 
between the Kosloo mines and those 
in the adjoining valley of Zun- 
gledek, and receive as ordinary 
labourers as high wages as £10 a 
month—foremen and overseers pro- 
portionably more. They seemed 
well contented with their lot; and 
having but few opportunities of 
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spending their money in so wild and 
lonely a district, will probably re- 
turn home with srenblooatle sums 
in their pockets. One man I met 
with said that during the winter 
they found it difficult to procure 
meat, and the smaller luxuries of tea 
and sugar; and he informed me that 
they were once six weeks without 
animal food. He admitted, how- 
ever, that when they got any, the 
= were low; but that, after all, 
tngland was a more satisfactory 
country to spend money in than the 
wild shores of the Black Sea. 

At Kosloo, the coal lies near the 
sea-shore, and is worked about a 
mile and a half up the valley, being 
conveyed to the beach by a tram- 
way, in trucks drawn by native 
ponies. At Zungledek, it is princi- 
pally worked four miles up the 
valley, and is carried on the backs 
of mules and ponies to the shore, 
where, as well as at Kosloo, it 
is shunted off a wooden platform 
into lighters below. At both places 
it is found close to the surface, and 
is raised by driving galleries into 
the hill-side. I do not believe that 
the district is worked at present 
with much system, it being an object 
to get as great a return for our outlay 
as possible, considering that our oc- 
cupation is only a temporary one 
during the war time. ‘The strata 
are uneven and much tossed about, 
and there is much difficulty in 
working out any particular bed. 
All the district around is part of the 
Sultan’s personal property ; and I 
heard that much ditliculty was expe- 
rienced in procuring the Imperial 
consent to the working of the mines 
for the use of the fleets and armies 
which have fought and conquered 
for the independence of the Padishah 
and his dominions. At last per- 
mission was extorted only on the 
promise of the payment of the enor- 
mous royalty of ten shillings per 
ton! Will the ‘sick man,’ on the 
cessation of his present very lucra- 
tive arrangement, have the energy 
to turn to account the wealth 
which nature has placed at his 
disposal, either by working these 
mines himself, or placing them in 
the hands of some of the great capi- 
talists or companies of Western 
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Europe ?* Or will he, hugging his 
treasure to his bosom, turn a deaf 
ear to ail proposals for improvement, 
and jealous of his rights, and apa- 
thetic about the development of the 
natural resources of the land, allow 
them to remain untouched, an ever- 
lasting testimony of the ignorant 
barbarism of Turkey and her rulers? 

I could not, even if I would, pre- 
vent such thoughts from crowding 
upon me, as, mounted on a small 
but powerful, sure-footed, and spi- 
rited horse, I wandered over the 
ridge which separates the two val- 
leys, and pushed my way some 
miles up the glen of Zungledek, now 
galloping over soft turf, browsed on 
by a few mountain sheep, watered 
by the mountain torrent gliding 
swiftly but silently along through 
the deep rich deposit of thousands 
of winters, and now, whilst enter- 
ing a deep and_thickly-wooded 
ravine, I crept with cautious steps, 
at one moment in the bed of the 
stream, amidst rocks, and stones, and 
trunks and branches of trees washed 
down by the spring torrents. At 
another moment I had to scramble 
up the side of the ravine by a path 
washed away by the melting snow, 
or choked by some huge mass of 
rock, clay, or underwood, which the 
spring thaws had detached from 
some precipice many feet above, but 
over which my little animal carried 
me in the most perfect security, 
showing an amount of strength, 
activity, and sure-footedness which I 
could not have expected to find in 
so small a creature carrying twelve- 
stone upon his back. Thirty-two 
times in the course of four miles 
did we cross this little stream, our 
horses plunging their noses into 
the cool water, and drinking as they 
waded through. Beech, oak, wild 
cherries, hollies, laurel, and box, 
clothed the sides of the ravine, 
the underwood of which consisted 
for the most part of masses of 
rhododendron just bursting into 
blossom, while the ground beneath 
was carpeted with primroses and 
wood-anemones, and from the clefts 
of the rocks bunches of violets sent 
forth their delicious fragrance. Vines 
hung in graceful festoons from some 
of the larger trees ; and ferns, kissed 


* 1 was informed that some years back a celebrated English steam-packet 
company offered one million for the coal-fields of Heraclea. 
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by the spray of miniature water- 
falls, aid in mossy pillows on 
either side the stream. 

Further up the valley we came 
upon a partial clearing in the wood, 
where galleries ran in every direc- 
tion into the heart of the mountain, 
at the mouth of which stood large 
piles of coal, ready to be carried to 
the shore for shipment as soon as 
the necessary repairs to the road 
had been effected. A small square 
of huts had here been erected, 
containing a residence for the fore- 
man, asmithy, and carpenter’s shop, 
and dwellings for the Turkish and 
Croat labourers who worked in the 
pits. ‘These men receive about ten- 
pence a day, or, strictly speaking, 
their labour is paid for at that rate ; 
but considering that the money is 
paid into the hands of the Mudirs of 
the villages from whence they are 
sent, it is extremely doubtful whe- 
ther much, if any, finds its way 
into the pockets of those who have 
really earned it. When the mines 
first began to be worked, the men 
were paid individually ; but on their 
return to their homes, the rapacious 
and dishonest Mudirs called upon 
these poor peasants to give up all 
they had received; andif they were 
short of a single day’s pay—which, 
considering days when they could 
not work on account of rain, snow, 
or other causes, were perhaps fre- 

uent—their eattle, furniture, chil- 

ren, and wives even, were, I was 
told, sometimes seized to make up 
the deficiency ; the consequence of 
which naturally was, that the men 
requested that all money might be 
paid to the chief of each village, 
in order that, he being certain of 
what each man ought actually to 
have received, no further exactions 
could be made upon the forced 
labour of the country. The men 
who came from a great distance, 
and the Croats, were of course 
free from this terrible tax, and 
received high wages and regular 
payment for their work ; and I have 
no doubt returned to their villages 
happy and contented at having 
served under so good and punctual 
a paymaster. Returning by the 
shore, I was surprised at noticing 
a white mark, of about a foot or 
fourteen inches in depth, all along 
the rocks at the edge of the water, 
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and was informed that this was 
caused by the fall, towards the end of 
last summer, of the level of the sea, 
which had never since returned to 
its original height; and that, in con- 
sequence, one of the piers for loading 
the coal barges was obliged to be 
lengthened several feet. I am not 
aware whether any previous notice 
has been taken of this curious phe- 
nomenon, or if there has, whether it 
has been assigned to any particular 
cause. The following morning I 
amused myself, whilst we were get- 
ting up steam and anchor, by mak- 
ing a sketch from our ship of this 
most wild picturesque of coal-fields, 
as yet unpolluted by smoke from 
tall black chimneys; soon after 
mid-day we were steaming merrily 
along for Balaclava, where we ar- 
rived the following evening, too late 
to be admitted into the harbour, and 
were consequently obliged to anchor 
in the bay, where afew other trans- 
ports were riding, awaiting their 
turn to be broughtin. Our patience 
was not put to a long test, for on 
the following afternoon a dirty 
little tug, commanded by a middy, 
whose personal appearance, had he 
suddenly dropped on to the quarter- 
deck of any of Her Majesty’s ships, 
would have caused no small merri- 
ment amongst the other youngsters, 
and a proportionateamount of horror 
and dismay to any smart first lieu- 
tenant or commander, carried the 
passengers and baggage safely 
within the land-locked harbour, and 
landed us upon a pier crowded with 
Russian shot, ready to be shipped 
as ballast in the several vessels on 
their return home with troops or 
light stores. I was fortunate in 
finding a friend in the town with a 
spare pony, on which I accompanied 
him to the camp along the smoothest 
and hardest of roads, thronged with 
trains of wagons and pack-horses ; 
soldiers on foot and officers on 
horseback; English, French, and 
Sardinians, amongst whom were 
mingled Russian infantry in long 
whity-brown coats and flat-topped 
caps; the militia distinguished by a 
cross upon their caps, and by their 
long hair and shaggy matted beard ; 
and the Cossacks of the Black Sea 
mounted on shaggy, half-starved 
ponies. These men, as we passed 
through the wooden town of Kadi- 
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koi, seemed busily engaged in mak- 
ing purchases of luxuries long un- 
known in their camps, or procurable 
only at prices so enormous as to be 
out of the reach of private soldiers 
or officers of moderate means. 

Once ensconced in a spare room 
in an exceedingly comfortable and 
ingenious hut, built partly below 
ground, and roofed with boards 
covered with felt, warmed by an 
excellent fire-place which never 
smoked, and lighted by windows 
brought from the ruins of Sebas- 
topol, I determined to make the 
most of my time in visiting the 
country and the neighbourhood, 
from which on previous occasions 
we had been pleasantly warned off 
by the sharp crack of a rifle and 
the whizzing of a bullet from the 
enemy's outposts. Not knowing 
how soon I might be compelled, by 
the clearing-out of the army, to 
take my departure, I accepted the 
following morning an offer to join a 
party who were going over, on invi- 
tation, to visit the northern forts, 
and afterwards to take luncheon with 
the officers of a Russian regiment. 


We crossed the marshy piece of 
ground at the head of the harbour 
by along straight causeway with five 
bridges. They had all been broken 
down during the siege; but on the 
news of peace arriving, our en- 
gineers speedily repaired those on 


the English side. An officer's 
guard was stationed at each end 
of the causeway, ours being snugly 
camped, that of the Russians un- 
protected, except by a few reeds 
and bushes. Side by side with a 
smart-looking Fusileer sentry, stood 
a Russian non-commissioned officer, 
to assist in carrying on the duties 
of the post, and to prevent unau- 
thorized soldiers from crossing into 
our lines. His long, heavy, dirty- 
looking coat, huge boots, into which 
were tucked large loose trousers, 
his soiled and shabby accoutre- 
ments, and, above all, his inanimate 
countenance, formed a striking 
contrast to the well-clad and admi- 
rably-appointed soldier who stood 
beside him in the glory of a bright 
new tunic, spotless belts, and shoes 
seer as if on a parade at the 

orse-Guards. Crossing the cause- 
way, we ascended the heights on 
which the northern forts are situ- 
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ated, and which extend from the 
mouth of the Belbec on to Mac- 
kenzie’s Farm, and from thence to 
the pass of Coralés, bounded gene- 
rally in the rear by the valley of the 
Belbec, along a winding road up a 
ravine, swept by guns at its head 
and musketry trenches in some 
places along the sides. One of the 
officers of the regiment which we 
were invited to visit met and con- 
ducted us to his camp, where we were 
most warmly received by the colonel, 
who, mounted on a sleek bay 
charger, whose coat showed want 
neither of care nor of food, guided 
us through several of the earthen 
batteries and small redoubts facing 
the southern side, most of which 
had been erected subsequent to the 
fall of the place, and resembled in 
strength and general construction 
those which we had found in the 
town. Guns of large calibre were 
mounted in the embrasures ; bomb- 
proof cover of large extent and 
prodigious thickness was provided 
for the defenders, and more at- 
tention seemed to have been given 
to the tracing of the works by 
flanking the ditches than was dis- 
played in those of the south. The 
large stone forts of Michael and 
Constantine especially attracted my 
attention by the powerful nature of 
the batteries, all the guns except 
the upper tier being in spacious and 
tolerably-ventilated casemates, and 
those of the lower tier being of 
enormous calibre—mostly, if not 
all, ten-inch guns. Lach tier of 
casemates seemed divided into two 
portions by a passage, along which 
we walked; on one hand were the 
chambers with one gun in each, on 
the other, those which served as 
barracks for the men. Both were, 
of course, at this time occupied, 
and in many we saw parties of 
tailors busily employed in making 
up new uniforms, of which, it must 
be owned, the soldiers seemed much 
in need. At certain intervals, as we 
passed along, I remarked a niche, 
where stood the image of some 
saint, before which a silver lamp 
and some candles were always burn- 
ing; the Russian officers who ac- 
companied us invariably uncovering 
as they passed them. 

Arrived on the roof of Fort 
Constantine, I gazed across the 
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calm blue waters of the harbour, 
broken only by the masts of the 
mighty fleet which lay buried be- 
neath their surface. ‘There rose the 
huge tops of the Twelve Apostles, 
and higher up, the more graceful 
spars of the powerful, dashing, and 
once skilfully-commanded Vladimir 
showed where lay the hull of the 
finest steamer in the Black Sea fleet. 
Built in England, she was similar 
in size, I have heard, to the Samp- 
son, one of our steamers which 
took part in the bombardment of 
Odessa, and of the forts of Sebas- 
topol on the 17th of October, 1854. 
The line of ships first sunk to block 
up the entrance of the harbour 
cannot be so easily traced; and 
whilst I was watching, an English 
steamer, preceded by a small tug, 
was diligently engaged in marking 
out the passage between them into 
the harbour. Beyond lay the vast 
ruins of Forts Paul, Nicholas, and 
Alexander ; and up the hill rose the 
silent and deserted city, still en- 
circled by the blood-stained ram- 
parts which so long protected the 
streets and palaces from the tread 
of the enemy. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the civility and attention of 
the officers who accompanied us: 
they showed us everything, an- 
swered every question which we 
could put to them, and frequently 
made remarks on subjects which we 
could not in courtesy have ques- 
tioned them upon. Remarking on 
the large traverses and earthen 
parapets which had been recently 
erected on the roof of Fort Con- 
stantine, they informed us that 
they were found extremely neces- 
sary, as during the bombardment 
of the 17th of October those guns 
unprotected by casemates and 
firing en barbetie were speedily 
dismounted, and that the casualties 
amongst the gunners were enormous, 
whilst among the lower tiers a 
trifling number of men were injured, 
and very few guns were even struck. 
Looking as close as I could at the 
fort, without seeing it from the 
water, I could not perceive that it 
had been damaged to any serious 
extent. Several shot-marks were 


visible in many places, but I could 
not discover the slightest symptom 
of a crack in the masonry. The 
that a 


Russian officers told me 
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greater number of casualties were 
occasioned on the roof, by there 
being no expense-magazines for im- 
mediate use, and that, consequently, 
wooden boxes (similar to those to 
be seen in our saluting batteries) 
contained the cartridges, which 
frequently exploded, causing con- 
siderable loss. 

We next proceeded to the Wasp 
and Telegraph batteries, powerful 
earthworks, heavily armed, in the 
latter of which, now completely 
screened by a huge mass of earth 


raised all round, and leaving 
ditch, stands a_ stone 


a deep 
tower, leomited for musketry, and 
mounting eight guns on the roof, 
apparently so crowded that it 
would be diflicult to mancuvre 
them. Here, I was told, above 
twenty men were wounded by the 
explosion of a shell from one of 
our ships, a circumstance I could 
easily conceive, owing to the con- 
fined nature of the work compared 
to the number of guns mounted, 
and the force necessary to work 
them. The interior of the tower 
was fitted up as a barrack for the 
soldiers, magazine, and store-room 
for provisions and artillery stores. 

Continuing our ride, we soon 
reached the Sievernaya or North 
Fort, a work the trace of which 
seems tolerably accurately laid 
down in the maps and charts pub- 
lished since the commencement of 
the war. Of the details of this 
work, however, we were supposed 
to be profoundly ignorant. After 
having passed through so many 
earthen and stone forts of powerful 
construction and heavy armament, 
I confess I was not a little sur- 
prised to find this one,a combination 
of the two, and decidedly a perma- 
nent work, so weak in profile, so 
faulty in construction, and so feeble 
in its armament. The northern or 
Belbee front had hardly any guns 
mounted in it, with the exception 
of flanking carronades in the 
ditches, which did not appear to 
be more than twelve or fourteen 
feet in width and from eight to ten 
in depth, the revetments being of 
coarse masonry, and apparently 
very fragile. The interior of the 
fort had been fitted with barracks 
and other buildings, but they were 
soon reduced to the pile of ruins 
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which met our eye, by the heavy 
vertical fire from the French bat- 
teries in Sebastopol. In clearing 
away these ruins, and making a 
covered communication across the 
fort, the Russians used to employ 
their defaulters, even during the 
heaviest bombardment ; a mode of 
military punishment which sounded 
not a little strange to more humane 
ears. 

This completed our survey of 
the northern forts, and putting our 
horses to a canter, we returned 
to the Russian camp, passing on 
our road one of the huge cemeteries 
used by the military during the 
siege, crowded with innumerable 
graves, nearly all surmounted by a 
wooden Greek cross. Arrived at 
the camp of the regiment, we found 
a most hospitable reception awaiting 
us, in the shape of a _ profuse 
luncheon and an admirable military 
band, which played outside the 
hut in which the repast was laid 
out. Champagne flowed freely to 
the healths of our respective Sove- 
reigns and their armies, the band 
playing the noble anthems of each 
country with equal skill and taste, 
proving that ours must have been 
carefully practised, which was but 
consistent with the general courtesy 
and kindness and evident wish to 
please, on the part of the officers 
who assembled to meet us. They 
all seemed very young, some very 
intelligent-looking, and, with one 
exception, I think, spoke French. 
Some were dressed in the dark 
green tunic, while others wore the 
long grey coat similar to that of the 
private soldiers, though generally 
of finer materials. This sensible 
custom is also observed in the Sar- 
dinian army, which I am inclined 
to believe was the first to adopt it, 
the Russians having used it for the 
first time on the Danube, whilst 
the Piedmontese wore it as a pro- 
tection against the enemy’s riflemen 
in their late campaign in Italy. In 
a few days our hosts were to com- 
mence their long and weary march 
into the interior, across the dusty 
arid steppes for many hundred 
miles; but to a Russian distance is 
nothing, and they seemed to think 
no more of it than we should of a 
march from Portsmouth to London. 
The declining sun warned us to 
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hasten our departure, and setting 
out witha number of the officers, 
who insisted upon escorting us to 
the extremity of their camps, we 
returned, greatly pleased with all 
we had seen; not forgetting to 
thank our hospitable entertainers. 
Riding, as I afterwards had oc- 
casion frequently to do, among 
Russian camps, I could not help 
being struck at their inferiority 
as compared with those of the 
French, Sardinians, and our own. 
The huts, soldiers’ and officers’, 
are dug out of the ground, and 
the roofs composed of wattlework, 
covered with sods and earth, and 
they are laid out and constructed 
with little attention to order or 
neatness, thereby forming a most 
unfavourable contrast to the Pied- 
montese, whose winter camps were 
perfect models of regularity, pre- 
cision, and cleanliness. In the latter 
point the Russian camps are wofully 
deficient, and the stench arising in 
consequence is at times almost over- 
owering to inexperienced noses. 
Their field artillery, painted bright 
green, picked out with black, is 
parked with extreme regularity in 
their several camps, each battery 
consisting of eight pieces. 

The 17th of April was the day 
selected by General Luders for 
making an inspection of the allied 
armies, and accordingly arrange- 
ments were made for the concen- 
tration of the French troops on the 
ground between Omar Pasha’s re- 
doubt and the Monastery of St. 
George; and for that of the Eng- 
lish, near the head-quarters of the 
general, where the plateau was well 
adapted for the drawing up of 
columns of battalions; whilst the 
adjoining valley was admirably 
suited to the defiling of the troops. 
Our allies covered a vast extent of 
ground, and looked imposing; but 
on close inspection the shallowness 
of their line, and the distance be- 
tween the regiments, brigades, and 
divisions, gave one the idea that 
their numbers were not so great as 
they wished them to be considered ; 
while the sickly appearance of some 
battalions, and the want of condition 
of the artillery horses and worn 
appearance of the harness, gave 
evidence of the severity of the hard- 
ships they had undergone, even 
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during a winter of comparative rest. 
Some of the regiments had been 
changed since the capture of Sebas- 
topol, but the tattered standards 
told those which had stood the brunt 
of the campaign. It was late in the 
afternoon when the generals arrived 
on the spot selected for the English 
review. The troops had been a 
considerable time on the ground, 
and some, the Highland division, 
had made a long march before ar- 
riving there. All were paraded in 
full marching order, and most of 
the regiments appeared in the new 
uniform, which, however unsightly 
in a ball-room, certainly looks better 
en masse than the old narrow-tailed, 
white-braided coatee. A roadway, 
lined on either side by plumed High- 
landers, led from Sir William Cod- 
rington’s head-quarters to the long 
line of battalions drawn up in con- 
tiguous columns at quarter distance, 
each battalion consisting of eight 
companies, and the whole flanked at 
either extremity by powerful batte- 
ries of horse and field artillery. 
Towards five o'clock a breeze sprung 
up, which was vastly refreshing to 
the men, who, having marched from 
their camps in a hot sun, were now 
standing beneath its rays, awaiting 
the arrival of the staff. 

Some false alarms were occa- 
sionally spread along the line; at 
length, at about five o’clock, the 

enerals of England, France, Sar- 

inia, and Russia arrived upon the 
ground, and were received with 
the customary salute. Accom- 
panied by numerous and brilliant 
staffs, they rode along the line, se- 
veral foreign officers joining them, 
and having completed their inspec- 
tion, took up their position at the 
flagstaff in the valley, where a large 
number of spectators were congre- 
gated. The troops then began de- 
tiling, which to a looker-on was far 
the most interesting portion of the 
spectacle. First came the horse 
artillery, whose showy accoutre- 
ments glittered in the declining rays 
of the sun. Nothing could be finer 
than the appearance of this arm of 
the service, both horse and foot— 
the cattle, large, powerful, and show- 
ing more breeding than those of our 
allies, proved by their sleek coats 
and fiery action the excellent care 
which had been bestowed upon 
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them ; and the ease with which they 
moved, lugging their nine-pounders 
behind them, together with their 
ammunition and forage wagons, 
showed that bone and sinew are 
closely attended to in their purchase. 
After the horse artillery had swept 
by at a rapid trot some field batteries, 
the gunners dismounted, and march- 
ing either in detachments in rear of, 
or alongside of, the guns, passed by 
at a walk. These were succeeded by 
a batialion of artillerymen of the 
siege train and one of engineers, 
the latter carrying a short carbine 
at the trail, and clad in the brightest 
scarlet. Both these battalions wore 
the old wniform, which was less un- 
sightly than that of the line, from 
the absence of the eternal paltry 
white tape. These were followed 
by the Guards, whose tall bearskins 
and wonderful steadiness and pre- 
cision of movement brought one 
back to the old days when they de- 
filed past the late Emperor in Wind- 
sor Park. They were succeeded by 
the Highland division, whose admi- 
rable marching and _ picturesque 
uniform and thoroughly soldierlike 
bearing could not fail to have struck 
any person, military or otherwise. 
After these the second, third, fourth, 
and light divisions successively 
defiled. All bore themselves as 
British soldiers, all reflected the 
highest credit on the system by 
which they are trained and the ofli- 
cers who commanded them, while 
the thoroughly efficient and healthy 
appearance of the men proved that 
we had profited by the experience 
of our former errors, and that Eng- 
land now possessed an army, small 
indeed in proportion to the vast 
numbers of Continental States, but 
perfect in all things necessary to its 
well-being, and in a fitter state to 
take the field than previous to those 
bloody battles ma that wearying 
siege and still more terrible sickness 
which had so greatly thinned its 
ranks. As each brigade swept by, 
headed by its pioneers, the united 
bands of the several regiments 
played opposite to the Union Jack, 
and the silken standards fluttered 
in the breeze as they approached and 
passed the generals. Some of these 
were reduced to little more than 
bare poles, and with many the re- 
cords of their proudest victories 
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had been torn away by the storm 
of bullets at the fierce contests in 
which they had more lately been 
engaged, but which, through the 
mercy and goodness of God and 
their own indomitable courage and 
determination, have added fresh 
scrolls to all, although many were 
already heavily charged. 
Accustomed as we are in England 
to seeing none but batteries of light 
calibre, six and nine-pounders, ac- 
companying the troops at reviews, 
and stationed in our garrison towns, 
it was most gratifying to observe 
the rear of this noble array of troops 
closed by two batteries of eighteen- 
pounder guns and _ thirty -two- 
pounder howitzers, dragged along 
. powerful teams of horses, the 
ease with which they were mancu- 
vred proving the utter fallacy of all 
our old notions about field artillery. 
It is urged that the difficulty of 
moving heavy guns in the field so 
as to accompany infantry is so great 
that they must become practically 
useless, and of course the difficult 
of transporting batteries of such 
weight in a mountainous country 
would render their use in ak 
ground out of the question; but 
after all this is only a question of 
degrees, for, according to the nature 
of the country, nine and even six- 
pounders become useless, and an 
army may be reduced to the neces- 
sity of conveying guns of the light- 
est calibre, three-pounders, on the 
backs of pack animals. Surely, 
then, if guns of such heavy weed 
of metal as thirty-two and eighteen- 
pounders can be moved at all in the 
field, they ought to form part of the 
equipment of every army which is 
destined to act in a country suited 
to the transport of such heavy ord- 
nance, with their ammunition. This 
latter appears at first sight to be 
rather a serious question, but it 
must be borne in mind, in comparing 
it with the transport of nine-pounder 
ammunition, that in a battle, and 
far more in a campaign, where such 
heavy calibres would never be 
brought into play in skirmishes or 
in affairs of outposts or of minor 
importance, the consumption of am- 
munition would probably be one- 
half less, and consequently a smaller 
proportion of rounds would accom- 
pany each piece of ordnance. Then 
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the question may also fairly be con- 
sidered as one really more affecting 
the commissary-in-chief than any 
one else, for it resolves itself into 
the question whether or not six 
hundred or one thousand horses 
additional can be foraged. I say 
additional, because I believe that 
special means must be kept for 
special occasions, and it would 
hardly be thought advisable at all 
to diminish the usual proportion 
of lighter field guns and its reserve 
which should accompany an army, 
because it is considered proper to 
have a special reserve of heavier 
metal. 

Soon after the magnificent spec- 
tacle I have been describing had 
taken place, I joined a small party 
of officers in a ride to visit the cele- 
brated old gothic fortress of Man- 
goup-Kaleh, the latter being a ter- 
mination applied to many fortified 
places in the country, and signifying 
a fort, in the Turkish language. It 
lay in a wild pass among the moun- 
tains, some fourteen or fifteen miles 
from the English camp, and we con- 
sequently did not consider it more 
than an easy day’s work for our 

onies to carry us there and back. 
The morning was bright when we set 
out, but after crossing the Tcher- 
naya by a ford below the battle field 
of Traktir, we observed vast piles 
of black clouds gathering over the 
Phoros pass, and gradually sweeping 
round by the Baidar hills towards 
the mountainous district which we 
were about to enter. Passing a 
little in rear of a small detached 
Russian redoubt, a short distance 
from the foot of the Mackenzie 
heights, and guarding the road which 
leads thereto from the Traktir 
bridge, and which is the same by 
which the allied army made the cele- 
brated flank march after the battle 
of Alma, we entered the beautiful 
valley of Tchovlu, having on our 
right hills clothed with low under- 
wood of the richest green, dotted 
with red-roofed Tartar villages, 
around each of which were small 
spaces cleared away and planted 
with plums, cherries, apples, and 
other fruit-trees, together with 
small patches where once barley or 
whatever vegetables were necessary 
for the frugal fare of these simple 
villagers grew. Sometimes our road 
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wound between the now broken- 
down hedges, or passed through 
once highly-cultivated and carefully- 
guarded fields ; sometimes, winding 
its way amidst low thick copses of 
oak, hornbeam, hazel, a wild 
cherry, the latter in full blossom, it 
crept along the base of the huge 
battlement of rock on our left, 
rising to the height of three or four 
hundred feet, of which at least a 
hundred and fifty are perpendicu- 
larly scarped, and the débris from 
which formed a steep slope, covered 
with scattered underwood and large 
detached rocks. This vast escarp, 
extending from Mackenzie's heights 
up the pass of Coralés to the Belbec, 
encircled the natural fortress in 
which the Russians entrenched 
themselves after the 8th of Sep- 
tember. 

Following the valley past the vil- 
lage of Tchoulu on the right, we 
came to the pass of Coralés, a huge 
chasm in the chain of rock leading 
to the village of Aithodor, and from 
thence on tothe Belbec. Here high 
precipices rise on either side the 
road, along which runs a_ small 
stream, and which is enfiladed by 
low earthen batteries and musketry 
intrenchments placed across the 
ravine, behind which were ruined 
huts dug out of the ground, and 
covered in with brushwood—the 
winter quarters of the detachment 
of troops to whom the defence of 
this pass was entrusted. Eagles 
and vultures made their nests 
among the many caves with which 
these white cliffs are pierced, and 
which seem to be similar in nature 
to those at Inkerman, and to lie in 
the same strata. 

Pushing along for a couple of 
miles through this pass, we arrived 
at another valley, at right angles 
to and broader than that we had 
emerged from, but preserving the 
same character of high perpendi- 
cular cliffs on either side, with 
steep slopes up to the base. At 
the junction of these two, a couple 
of low, wicked-looking batteries, 
half concealed in the brushwood, 
peeped forth, their guns looking 
right up the pass along which we 
had ridden, and forming a second 
line of defence to what the Russians 
seem to have considered a vulnerable 
point of attack against their flank. 
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Here, too, stood a small Tartar vil- 
lage, more than doubled in size by 
the number of rude soldiers’ huts 
which had been erected, and in it 
was even now stationed a detach- 
ment. On our right, a huge pile 
of rock, in nature similar to all those 
amongst which we had been passing, 
rose to a height of from six to eight 
hundred feet, its tall cliffs sur- 
mounted by the grey towers and 
battlements of Mangoup, the last 
Gothic stronghold in the Crimea. 
Starvation or treachery must have 
assisted at the capture of a place so 
tremendously strong by nature, at 
a time when canniien was un- 
known, at least to its savage con- 
querors. We are informed, how- 
ever, that it surrendered to the 
Tartars in the year 1475, and that 
it was used for some time as a prison 
for the offending emissaries of a 
nation destined in future times to 
take a fearful vengeance on their 
peaceful and industrious descen- 
dants. As we looked up the steep 
ascent to the old gateway in the for- 
tress, and thought of our ride back, 
we felt inclined to leave our horses 
to the care of the Russian soldiers 
who crowded round us in the vil- 
lage ; however, reflecting that the 
war had made horse-flesh rather a 
scarce article in the Crimea, and 
‘that accidents will sometimes hap- 
pen, even in the best regulated so- 
ciety,’ we determined to take them 
with us; and dismounting accord- 
ingly, we put ourselves under the 
ruidance of a small, merry-faced 
Tartar boy, and tall, villanous-look- 
ing, long-coated Russian soldier, 
who led us up a steep, narrow, and 
winding path towards the great 
gateway, which stands in almost the 
only ravine or place where the wall- 
like character of the rock ceases. 
A small rivulet leading from the 
fountains which exist in the very 
top of this singular mass of rock, 
trickled alongside the path, which, 
as it rose higher, became more and 
more intricate, owing to the thick- 
ness of the underwood and masses 
of detached rocks and stones from 
the cliffs above. 

At length we arrived at the 
outer line of defence, a wall flanked 
by towers, and extending from 
side to side of the ravine. The 
external masonry was smooth and 
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regular, composed of large blocks 
of squared stones laid in courses. 
This, however, seemed to be a 
mere facing, and was broken away 
in many places from the main 
wall. Huge fragments of the orna- 
mental part of the gateway, piers 
and cornices, lay scattered about ; 
and the moment we found ourselves 
inside, we perceived that we were in 
a large and apparently very ancient 
graveyard. As we followed the 
narrow pathway winding in and out 
among sculptured tombs, on several 
of which Hebrew characters were 
with difficulty discernible among the 
moss and lichen, our little guide 
turned round, and anxious to dis- 
play his knowledge, pointed to the 
graves with one hand, and holding 
the other up, fingers all extended, 
in a knowing manner squeaked out, 
* Dshuffuth, Karaim,’ and then 
laughed exultingly, leaving me to 
suppose that it was the burial- 
ground of a colony of Karaite Jews, 
the same as those who still inhabit 
an old fortress near Bactchi-Serai. 
Passing through the cemetery, we 
arrived at the main walls of the for- 
tress, through which we passed by 
a breach, after a scramble among 
large slippery rocks, somewhat dan- 
gerous to our horses’ knees, and 
found ourselves on a high, extensive 
plateau, clothed with a short rich 
grass, bounded by high walls and 
perpendicular precipices, and in 
mauy places covered with heaps of 
stones and ruined foundations, show- 
ing that at one period a large town 
must have stood on this spot. The 
clouds which had been all the morn- 
ing gathering in the mountains, now 
came rollinginalongthe elevated pla- 
teaux by which we were surrounded, 
filling the ravines with their dense 
vapour. Fora short time the rain 
came down heavily, during which 
we were lucky enough to find shelter 
in a large cavern excavated out of the 
rock. A delicious fountain gushed 
into a broken basin, and unstrap- 
ping our holsters, we spread a feed 
efore each of our horses, and leav- 
ing them in charge of the servants, 
we went to an adjoining cave, smaller 
than the other, but perfectly car- 
peted with violets, where sand- 
wiches and cheese and sherry were 
discussed as long as the rain con- 
tinued. The northern extremity of 
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this rock is extremely narrow, ex- 
tending like a tongue from the main 
body; its sides and end are per- 
fectly perpendicular for several hun- 
dred feet, and being more elevated 
than the rest, it catches every gust 
of wind that sweeps through the 
valley ; hence, probably, its name 
of Temple of the Winds, 

Before reaching it, one passes over 
a confused mass of ruins, evidently 
belonging to houses of small note, 
and showing but a few feet above the 
ground. The ruins of a magnificent 
building stretch across from preci- 
pice to precipice, at the root, as it 
were, of the tongue closing its gorge, 
and cutting it off from the rest of 
the fortress. Some of its battlements 
still remain complete, loopholed and 
terraced ; and the external tracery 
around the doors and windows is 
still sharp, and of beautiful design. 
No two are alike, and in character 
they seem to be a combination of 
the Gothic and Saracenic styles. 
The interior is choked with masses 
of broken masonry, but sufficient 
still remains to prove that it must 
have been a palace of considerable 
extent and splendour for the period. 
Passing through an archway half 
blocked up with richly sculptured 
stones, fallen from the outer casing, 
and beneath which a number of 
lean but prettily-shaped cattle, 
about the size of our smallest 
Kerry cows, were huddled, seeking 
shelter from the late shower, we 
soon reached the Temple of the 
Winds, where the rock has been 
hollowed out into a series of caves, 
on different levels, into which one 
descends by narrow flights of steps 
cut inthe rock. They are of various 
sizes, the largest being perhaps 
twelve feet by eight, and about seven 
feet high. Windows and doors open 
on to the front of the cliff, and to 
reach some of them, one has to pass 
along a giddy passage, with the pre- 
cipice running sheer down some 
three hundred feet below. In some 
cases, two or three smaller ones, 
like dormitories, open into a large 
outer chamber ; ae in most of them 
I observed a curious recess cut in 
the rock, about the height of a bed, 
but if intended for one, it certainly 
could not have allowed the owner 
much room either to turn in or 
stretch his legs. Pillars were left 
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in some places to support the roof; 
and grooves and notches were cut 
in the walls and corners, as if for 
the purpose of supporting shelves. 
In one series of chambers, a bath, 
at the time of my visit full of clear 
water, was cut in the rock in a kind 
of ante-chamber. Whether these 
were used as the dungeons of the 
castle, or were the residences of the 
more ancicnt inhabitants of thecoun- 
try, or the cells of monks and her- 
mits, it is now hard to decide. In 
this particular instance, I should be 
inclined to yield to the latter theory, 
as the want of comfort, and the un- 
pleasant coolness and airiness of the 
situation, especially when the north- 
ern winds, sweeping over the snow- 
covered steppes, and howling 
through the gloomy valleys, moan- 
ing and whistling among the crags, 
would lead one to imagine that no 
one would choose such a residence, 
except as a most severe penance. 

The sun, like Tennyson’s ‘ great 
Orion,’ was 

Sloping slowly to the west, 

when we set out on our return to 
the camp, and the steep pathway 
was 80 slippery after the hemes that 
we were obliged to lead our horses 
to the foot of the rock, which we 
rode round on our return, and en- 
tered the Tchoulu valley at the pass 
of Coralés. The air was fresh and 
odoriferous after the soft spring 
rain, and the low underwood with 
which the hill-sides were thickly 
clothed, seemed to have acquired a 
brighter hue since we had passed in 
the morning. Broad shadows from 
the adjoining heights lay over the 
valley of the Tchernaya, and before 
we had ascended the heights of In- 
kerman, and entered the deserted 
French camp, the sun had sunk be- 
low the Mackenzie heights. As we 
rode through the British camp, 
shouts of joyous laughter resounded 
from regiment to regiment, where 
hundreds of stout, active, and sun- 
burnt soldiers were amusing them- 
selves in the cool of the evening— 
the sunset parade being over—in 
playing foot-ball, cricket, or the 
more favourite game of ‘rounders.’ 
‘What a contrast did these bright, 
happy, and intelligent faces, in 
which good humour and good feed- 
ing were equally blended, afford to 
the dull, sallow, and stolid counte- 
nances of the Russians, who, in 
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their long coats and heavy boots, 
moved about, and though always 
apparently on duty of some kind, 
seemed like clumsy machines, 
without life, without vigour, with- 
out joy, without hope. Let me 
not be thought as by this wishing 
to disparage the Russian soldiers ; 
on the contrary, I merely contrast 
their social life in camp with that of 
the British; and they seem to me 
to possess qualities that eminently 
belong to the soldier—obedience, 
courage, dogged determination, and 
devotion to their Sovereign and 
country; and from the battle of 
Pultowa to the defence of Sebasto- 
ol, their deeds, whether flushed 
* victory or overshadowed by re- 
verses, have gained them a reputa- 
tion and high respect throughout 
the civilized world. 

But this makes one feel even the 
more bitterly the moral and social 
degradation they labour under— 
they, whose blood has so freely 
flowed in defence of their Czar 
and country, and who have en- 
dured oftentimes almost unheard- 
of privations without murmuring 
—they who combine long dreary 
marches, sickness, mortality, hard 
fighting, little rest, bad and in- 
sufficient food, irregularity of pay, 
ervel punishments, and all the hard- 
ships of war, with robbery, cheating 
and peculation of every descrip- 
tion. Poor creatures, they know 
not where to look for safety or for 
justice! Before them lie the enemy 
and a glittering forest of bayonets 
and wide-mouthed cannon; behind 
them squats another enemy—troops 
of very inferior mettle, it is to be 
supposed—rapacious commissaries, 
dishonest paymasters, and jobbers 
of all sorts, open-mouthed and 
open-handed, too, to receive the 
good things of this world, but all 
banded together in solemn league 
to deprive the soldier of all except 
what is barely necessary to keep 
body and soul together, and to 
secure themselves. The soldiers call 
their Czar ‘father,’ and he styles 
them his ‘children.’ A new father 
new watches over them; even now 
they place the crown upon his 
brows. Imperial Alexander! pause 
and reflect, for with you rests the 
power to correct the abuses of ages, 
and to make mirth and joy shine in 
the countenances of your soldiers, 
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instead of a hopeless, miserable, and 
even savage gloom. 

Spring was rapidly merging into 
summer when I got an opportunity 
of making the excursion into the 
interior to which I had been long 
looking forward. The weather had 
been unsettled for a few days, and 
as my companion and myself had 
agreed ‘ to rough it’ in a tent which 
we could pitch when and where we 
pleased, it was a matter of some im- 
portance that the heavens should be 

ropitious. Two days, however, of 

right sunshine and clear blue sky 
made us determine upon starting; 
and pack-saddlesand Turkish saddle- 
bags were dragged from underneath 
beds, and aired for the forthcoming 
campaign. The commissariat de- 
partment was efficiently provided, 
and the land transport was looked 
to, horses and mules shod, harness 
repaired, forage laid in, and both 
departments put into excellent work- 
ing order before the army (consisting 
of my companion and myself, and 
our two servants) were ready to 
take the field. 

The morning was lovely and the 
sky cloudless when we set out, our 
servants each mounted and leading 
a couple of ponies laden with tent, 

rovisions, forage, and clothing. 

he forage formed the most bulky 
and weighty item of the loads, 
and, indeed, was alone sufficient 
for one animal. Passing over 
the plain of Balaklava, and_be- 
tween that part where the Light 
Cavalry made their memorable 
charge and the Fedukhine heights, 
still covered with French tents, we 
rode through the almost deserted 
Sardinian camp. Soon reaching 
the Woronzoft-road, we followed 
it up the gorge leading to the 
lovely valley of Vernutka, where 
the view upon first entering is 
most beautiful, and reminds me, 
coming from the bare, parched 
one of the camps, of some sweet 
inglish valley, girt in by wooded 
hills, fertile, and studded with large 
trees and hedgerows, amongst which 
red-roofed villages peep forth. In 
a few places Tartars were seen re- 
pairing their fences, broken down 
when the plain was occupied by 
our light cavalry during the past 
summer; and once I was no less 
pleased than surprised at seeing 
a couple of most antique-looking 
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ploughs at work. The inhabitants 
fancied themselves in security now 
that peace was declared, and, ex- 
pecting that the Allies would 
retain that part of the Crimea 
which they then occupied, hastened 
to lay in the crop for the forth- 
coming harvest. A few weeks 
later such delusions were dispelled; 
and when they discovered that their 
former masters were about to re- 
turn, they forsook in a body their 
homes and the graves of their ances- 
tors and little children, and, gather- 
ing their household gods around, 
departed for the Dobrudsha, whither, 
at the time when their ancient 
government was overthrown and the 
Russians became masters of their 
land, many of their race had fled, and 
founded a colony amidst the pesti- 
lential marshes. Passing through a 
richly-wooded gorge, we descended 
into another, but far larger valley, in 
the centre of which stands the little 
Tartar village of Baidar, at that 
time occupied by a detachment of 
French troops. Hemmed in all 
round by high, steep hills, some 
thickly wooded, others bare piles of 
red or grey limestone, watered by a 
silvery stream, and full of gardens 
and orchards, rich grass land and 
luxuriant copses, this plain exceeded 
in beauty everything l had expected. 
On arriving at the little bridge, a few 
hundred yards short of the village of 
Baidar, we turned aside into a field 
where a flock of sheep were grazing 
and the shepherd amusing himself 
by playing wild Tartar melodies ona 
long reed pipe—the origin, probably, 
of our clarionet, Which it much re- 
sembled in form. We took off the 
packs from ourhorses, and tied them 
to trees and bushes by long ropes, 
leaving them plenty of liberty to 
crop the rich grass that grew around 
—a vast treat to the poor animals, 
who had not even feasted their eyes 
on the like since the commencement 
of the campaign. After an hour's 
rest, we again started, and pass- 
ing through Baidar, where rosy 
Tartar boys race alongside crying 
out for piastres, and looking as 
merry and well-fed as possible, we 
began to ascend the hill leading to 
the Phoros pass through a forest of 
oak and beech, the underwood of 
which was hazel, with quantities 
of primroses and violets peeping out 
in all directions. Looking back 
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the view was even finer than that 
from the opposite side, for the 
banks of wood were richer and 
deeper in extent; and towards 
the source of the upper Belbec, 
where the French outposts were 
then stationed, the ridges of hills 
stretched further away into blue 
distance. Winding along, but still 
ever ascending, we at last reached 
what had been a huge barrier 
of rock stretched completely across 
the path. At the time, however, 
of making the new road, the rock 
was cut away, and an archway 
of hewn limestone, adorned with 
Dorie columns, was erected in its 
place. Here was stationed a guard 
of French soldiers, who, the gate- 
way. being partially blocked up for 
military purposes, assisted us in 
getting our baggage horses through 
the narrow opening. We were now 
in the Phoros pass, on the crest of 
the mountain ridge which separates 
the southern coast from the interior 
valleys and steppes. Wonderful 


indeed was the scene that burst upon 
our view. Behind us lay the — 


and fertile valley we had lately 
crossed, green as an emerald, in a 
settingofgrey mountainsand wooded 
hills, which threw their long shadows 
across, and whose recesses gleamed 
with the mysterious purple tinge 
of the opal. Around us were huge 
pinnacles of rugged grey limestone, 

artially clad with stunted oak, 
Rael, and thorns, cropped by the 
fierce blast which in winter time 
sweeps over the sea, and breaks upon 
the towering cliff. Before us, three 
thousand feet beneath, though little 
more than a mile distant, lay the 
calm blue ocean stretching far away 
till blended with the blue sky above. 
Wild precipices of rock, on theledges 
of which grew small stunted pines, 
rose up over a thousand fect from 
sloping masses of underwood and 
débris of all sizes from the cliffs, 
from huge rocks as large as a cot- 
tage, to the sand and gravel washed 
down by the rains. Here only, 
where the road pierced through, was 
there a rent in this mighty cliff, and 
down the steep sloping bank it was 
skilfully carried, by an innumerable 
series of zig-zags. Huge masses 
of rock and clay had, during the 
last two winters, become detached 
from the mass above, and coming 
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thundering down like an avalanche, 
had in many places carried off 
large portions of the road in their 
headlong career. At length we 
reached the foot of the cliff, where 
the road turns to the eastward, and 
continues along the southern coast 
as far as the town of Aloushta. We 
were still an immense height above 
the sea, along the shores of which a 
few white cottages and villas peeped 
out among a rich, luxuriant foliage. 
Above, on ovr left hand, rose the 
cold grey precipice, like the wall of 
some gigantic castle peaked and 
turreted, throwing, as the sun was 
getting low in the horizon, one vast 
black shadow over the road and 
adjacent slopes. Winding along, 
now amidst thickets of thorns and 
hornbeam, overspread with masses 
of clematis, sometimes hanging like 
graceful drapery from their boughs, 
sometimes forming arbours of im- 
penetrable gloom, now right in at 
the foot of the cliff, the top of which 
is so high and so straight above 
your head that you cannot see it, 
now amidst huge boulders and 
shelving masses of shingle, which 
ages had worn away from the rocks 
above, we continued for some miles 
without meeting a human creature 
or passing a single habitation. At 
each turn of the road some new 
peak would come into view on our 
left, and on our right a fresh pro- 
montory,on which was situated some 
deserted villa, would jut out into 
the sea. It was a scene altogether 
of indescribable grandeur. The 
traveller became silent and spell- 
bound, full of awe and reverence. 
All was still; even the plashing of 
the waves on the rock-bound shore 
did not reach our ears; the evening 
was calm, there were no voices to 
break the solitude. The ruthless 
Cossacks had doubtless swept 
through the district, and had turned 
the farms and villas into desolation 
and destruction. I doubted whether 
we should meet with any living 
creature to break the solitary 
grandeur of this silence. I cast up 
my eyes to the savage pile, and 
saw two huge eagles eda 
with outstretched wings a thousand 
feet above me. They added to 
the solitude rather than took away 


from it. 
. 2.3: 
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ORNAMENTAL STONES. 


"H rov Bipvd\Aov yAavehy AVor,  adapavra 
Mappaipovt’, 7) xAwpad dravyaZovear iagxw, 
“H kai yAaveiowyra AiPov kaBapoio roraZov, 
Kai yAvcepijy apeOvorov ixnpipa roppupiovay, 
Ilayroioy yap yaia per’ avdpaow odr\Bor deter, 
"Aevaiow Torapiin Karappurog, evOa ndu eva. 


Dionys. Perieg. 


They adorn kings’ crowns, grace the fingers, enrich our household stuffe, defend 
us from enchantment, preserve health, cure disease, drive away grief and cares, 
and exhilarate the mind.—Renodeus, cited in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


| AVING spoken of rings synthe- 
tically, or in their settings, it is 
our purpose in the present, as it will 
be in some subsequent notices, to 
consider them analytically, glancing 
in quick succession, firstly, at some 
of the large stones with which the 
bezils were embellished; and, 
secondly, at the different metals 
which formed in the great majority of 
cases the anular hoop; before pro- 
ceeding to which details, however, a 
few words of passing comment seem 
due to certain very costly substances 
—for the most part mineral—which, 
though seldom fabricated into rings, 
were not unfrequently wrought up 
into ornaments for the person, or 
else elaborated into superb vases to 
deck the sideboards of the wealthy. 
Very conspicuous among these 
stands Myrrha, whilome to modern 
ears a mere word received from the 
Old by the New World, with all its 
traditional honours, in implicit faith, 
as expressive of something exceed- 
ingly rich, beautiful, and precious, 
yet till quite lately, as little more 
than an duiuealien to most readers 
of the classics, to whom it conveyed 
no definite mineralogical or other 
meaning whatever. To Corsi is 
due the credit of having at length, 
after able research, succeeded in 
clearly identifying this mineral, 
though the identification, it must be 
confessed, has robbed Myrrha of 
much of her ancient glory, so that 
she must henceforth be content— 
unlike that lady in Garth's Dis- 
pensary, who ‘ost a substance to 
preserve a name’—to merge a mere 
nominal valuation for the sake of a 
reputation, which is substantial at 
least, if not splendid. 
VOL. LIV, NO. CCCXXII. 


Long and keenly had the ‘ Myr- 
rhine’ controversy been carried on 
by scholars and antiquaries, before 
Corsi wrote; and numerous and 
curious were the different specula- 
tions to which it gave rise. Bello- 
nius, misled by some morbid condi- 
tion of his retina and tympanum 
to perceive a striking similarity 
between Murra and Murex, ima- 
gined * Myrrhine’ vases to have 
been made of some species—though 
he prudently forbears to decide 
which—of large univalve shells. 
Cardinal Baronio, with better pre- 
tensions to an ear perhaps, but cer- 
tainly with even a less glimmer of 
judgment, proposes as his Eureka, 
in his Ecclesiastical Annals, that 
‘since the words Myrrha and 
myrrh are spelt and pronounced 
the same, the two things must be 
the same, especially, as Pliny re- 
ports of the first, what we all Lease 
to be true of the second, viz.:—that 
it emits a pleasant odour when 
heated. Encouraged by such lively 
etymological precedents, new 
‘Guessers at Truth’ guessed again. 
With one, myrrha became a pud- 
ding stone, of hybrid cornelians em- 
bedded in white quartz, (‘a common 
mineral in China,’ says Guibert) ; 
withanother, (Boetiusde Boot) it was 
the same as ‘the agate called onyx;’ 
with a third (Valmont de Bomare) 
it was the dark vitreous obsidian 
stone; with a fourth (Monges), it 
was avariety of chaleedony. Many, 
among whom was the illustrious 
Winckelman, considered it to be a 
name given to sliced sardonyx; 
Valthiem fixed upon the unctuous 
Chinese larditis, or image stone, as 
its representative; Cardan and 
EE 
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Julius Cesar Scaliger, made it out 
to their own satisfaction to be por- 
celain; Prince Paterno took a diffe- 
rent view, and believed that Myrrha 
was a name given to vases composed 
of many various substances, which, 
when the vessel was small, was made 
of amber, when somewhat larger, of 
agate, when of considerable dimen- 
sions, of sardonyx, and when larger 
still, of alabaster; finally, writes 
Corsi, — from whom we have 
abridged these Somnia Doctorum— 
Frederick Ehregot, the most full 
and copious author on the subject, 
after treatingall the above opinions as 
chimerical, and showing little mode- 
ration to any of his predecessors, get- 
ting quite into a passion with Julius 

Jesar lo Sealigero, difensore della 

orcellana, becomes very diffuse at 
oo. and leaves the question just 
where he found it. 

As all these xotiuncles of virtuosi 
and scholars were equally unsup- 
ported, it required no great amount 
of sagacity, with Pliny in hand, for 
any one who would take the trouble, 
to convince himself of the fallacy of 
each in succession. Corsi, however, 
went beyond this; in his excellent 
work on ancient stones, unlike the 
author last cited, he pulls down in 
order to edify, establishing from a 
careful collation of whatever notices 
have been left to us by the ancients, 
about myrrha, with the only mineral 
substance with which they all agree, 
the interesting, and on a primé 
Sacie view, the not very likely conclu- 
sion, that this marvel of antiquity, 
which has been more bepraised than 
any other object of luxury and virtu, 
was after all, in reality, nothing more 
exquisite or récherché than our com- 
mon Derbyshire or fluor-spath. 

The only objections to this iden- 
tification of myrrha with fluor spath 
are, firstly, that Pliny asserts the 
former to be odoriferous, while 
the Derbyshire crystal is not so. 
It appears, however, that for the 
pereeption of the odour it was neces- 
sary to heat the mineral, 

Sicalidum potas, ardenti murrha Falerno, 

Convenit, et melior fit sapor inde mero, 

(Mart.) 
and as Corsi instructs us, that before 
working, it is necessary to melt 
some kind of resin over the heated 


* Oriens murrhina mittit. 
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surface, to prevent it chipping, and 
as the ancients must have proceeded 
here in the same way that we do, 
the probability is, that the Carma- 
nians, on whose border lay the 
land of myrrh and frankincense, 
used some such resinous substance, 
designedly fragrant, to perfume 
their crystal vases, and thus to en- 
hance their value. The second ob- 
jection, founded on a line of Pro- 
pertius, 
Seu que palmifere 
Thebz, 
Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta 
focis, 


mittunt venalia 


seems, at first sight, more intrac- 
tible. Tournebius indeed gives a 
new tournure to the line by reading 
pocla coacta suis, which, being in- 
admissible, it only remains to sup- 
pose that Propertius, who was in 
the first place a poet, and not a 
professor of slaaleny? who lived 
too near the time of the introduction 
of the first batch—which were all 
dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus— 
to have been likely to see many 
genuine specimens; and who was 
probably acquainted with those 
vasa vitretz atque murrhina que in 
urbe Diaspoli elaborabantur, of 
which Arrian speaks, refers in the 
line above cited to some vitreous im- 
portations from that source ; at all 
events it is certain, from a passage 
in Paulus, a Roman Jurisconsult, 
that real myrrhine vessels were not 
cocta focis, either in the sense of 
being fused as glass, or baked as 
clay ; to the interrogatory as to 
what might in Roman law consti- 
tute the supellectile of a house, the 
interpreter of that law answers as 
follows; ‘vitrea vasa escaria et 
potoria in supellectili sunt, sicut 
jictilia, nec solum vulgaria, sed 
etiam que pretio magno sunt. De 
murrhinis et crystallinis dubitari 
potest an debeant adnumerari in 
supellectili propter eximium usum 
et pretium; sed et de his idem 
dicendum est.’ 

The passage from Pliny which 
convinced Corsi that aii could 
be nothing else but this pretty and 
now-a-days inexpensive mineral, is 
sufliciently interesting to deserve 
transcription below,* and a few 
words of comment in the text. 


.. . +. Amplitudine nusquam parvos excedunt 


abacos, crassitudine, raro quanta dictum est vaso potorio, Splendor his sine viribus, 
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Pompey, who first introduced this 
luxury into Rome, presented it to 
his admiring countrymen, both in 
its unwrought state, and also made 
up into bowls (Pompeius primum 
in urbem murrhina invexit lapides 
et pocula). That it was not pro- 
perly a gem, as some have supposed, 
from its occurrence in the book of 
Pliny devoted to gems, is plain from 
the size there assigned to ordinary 
specimens, which were sufliciently 
large to be elaborated into drinking- 
vessels ; while to drink out of a gem 
is a privilege that has never yet 
been ceded to mortal lips, except 
indeed in poetry.* The Roman 
naturalist mentions this substance, 
together with crystal and amber, at 
the beginning of his book, De Gem- 
mis, probably because their beauty 
and costliness rendered them worthy 
of a place next to precious stones, 
and he a suitable introduction to 
them. We learn from the same 
passage that ‘murrha’ was a semi- 
opaque mineral,f characterized by 
a brilliant assemblage of different 
colours, which colours blended with 
and ran into each other, velut per 
transitum; also that, though smooth 
on the surface, it looked cloudy and 
verrucose within ; that it contained 
salts foreign to itself;t that its 
hues shifted with its change of 
position ; and that vessels formed of 


nitorque verius, quam splendor. 
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it presented a beautiful iridescence 
on the extreme margin: in all of 
which particulars it resembles fluor 
spath. That it was a heavy mineral 
we gather from Statius : 


hie pocula magna 
Prima duci, murrasque graves, crystal- 
laque portat ; 

which statement aceords perfectly 
with an observation of Brongniart 
respecting fluor spath—viz., that it 
is full one-third heavier than cither 
agate or erystal, of which the an- 
cient vasa potoria were princi- 
pally made; and that this is very 
perceptible if we take up together 
two cups of the same size, one of 
crystal or agate, the other of fluor 
spath, and weigh them in opposite 
hands. Finally, some magnificent 
specimensof fluorspath haveactually 
within a few years been disinterred 
in and about the neighbourhood of 
Old Rome.§ 


TURQUOISE = CALLAIS. 


All the world is familiar with 
turquoises. ‘There is scarce a com- 
moner in the land whose wife or 
sister does not wear a turquoise 
ring. Haply at this moment the 
owner of some fair turquoised 
finger, which till now was turning 
listlessly over this paper on gems, 
has had her eye and her attention 
suddenly interested on seeing the 


Sed in pretio varietas colorum ; subinde cir- 


cumagentibus se maculis in purpuram candoremque, et tertium ex utroque igne- 


scentem, veluti per transitum coloris in purpura aut rubescente lacteo. 


Sunt qui 


maxime in iis laudent extremitates, et quosdam colorum repercussus, quales in 


ceelesti arcu spectantur. 


His macule pingues placent: translucere quidquam aut 


pallere, vitium est: item sales verruceeque non eminentes, sed ut in corpore 
etiam plerumque sessiles : aliqua et in odore commendatio est. 


* Ut gemma bibat.— Virg. 


+ Hence it was used occasionally, like our green and blue hock-glasses, to give 


colour to a colourless wine :— 


Nos bibimus vitro, tu murrha, Pontice, quare ? 
Prodat perspieuus ne duo vina calix; 


says Martial, that is, he mixed his wines, and not liking it to be known, drank out 
of a myrrhine cup in preference to glass, because the first being opaque would not 
betray what he had done. 

t Fluor spath contains a multitude of little extraneous particles, principally 
pyrites, antimony, and sulphuret of lead. 

§ ‘Nel museo Kircheriano,’ writes Corsi, ‘% una tazza di spato fluore tanto 
corrispondente alla murra che sembra essere stata nelle mani di Plinio allorch’ di 
tai vasi fece la descrizione. . . . . Nella memoria di Rozier si legge che il Signor 
Gillet-Laumont, membro del consiglio delle miniere, possiede nella sua collezione 
un vaso di spato-fluore che alla forma ed ai carattere di antichita non puo farsi a 
meno di rinconoscere per un vaso murrino.’ Rolli, a subburral chemist, who gets a 
picking of most of the ancient gleanings on that side of Rome, himself disinterred 
“un masso pregevalissimo per la grandezza e per la vivacita e per la varieta delle 


tinti ;’ of which recently the palliotto of the great altar of the Chiesa del Gest has 
been formed. 
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well-known name of that anular 
circlet of dainty blue which decks 
her pretty pronubus, and hopes now 
to rise yet more blue from our 
perusal. May she not Jook blue 
upon us, if, in giving her the in- 
formation sought, we should un- 
avoidably destroy the long-cherished 
pleasing delusion, that she is wear- 
ing gems. Those turquoises, dear 
madam (suffer the familiar compel- 
lation from a kind old gentleman 
extremely loth to give you pain), 
those turquoises of yours (for there 
are two sorts) are not gems, nor 
otherwise precious than as rendered 
so by your endorsing them on your 
finger, — being, in fact, nothing 
better than little bits of ancient 
osteology, copper dyed, and, accord- 
ing to ‘ the highest price’ ever given 
‘for old bones,’ of small value. In 
saying they are coloured by copper, 
we follow the prevailing, but not 
universal, opinion of mineralogists, 
among whom Corsi, for instance, 
states that the cerulean hue is pro- 
duced by contact of the bony matter 
with the phosphate of iron. ‘ La 
turchina ossia, quella chiamatadella 
nuova roccia,* ha per principio colo- 
rante il fosfato di ferro. This 
opinion, however, is not only at 
variance with that commonly enter- 
tained, but is opposed to the testi- 
mony furnished by Hill’s unim- 
peachable experiments. 

I know (writes this accomplished 
mineralogist and chemist in his Anno- 
tations on Theophrastus)—I know that 
the turquoise owes its colour to copper 
exclusively. I have been able to divest 
it of this; to precipitate and preserve 
the colouring matter separate and alone ; 
to prove it, by the effects of different 
menstruums, to be absolute copper ; 
and further, by experiments founded on 
this process, 1 have succeeded in giving 
(by a solution of copper in a volatile 
alkali) the true turquoise colour to the 
substance of the native turquoises, and 
to make by that means those factitious 
turquoises which, put before a judicious 
assembly to the severest tests, gave all 
the marks of the real. 

He prosecuted these experiments 
still further, till at length he could 
make both green and blue turquoises 
at will; finding that by the employ- 
ment of a suitable acid menstruum, 
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the bone acquired the green hue of 
the turquoises found in some parts 
of Germany and elsewhere, and that 
if the cupreous particles were dis- 
solved in a proper alkaline men- 
struum, they converted the bone 
and teeth submitted to their action 
into the more common blue tur- 
quoise. 

The same careful observer re- 
marks, in reference to factitious 
turquoises generally, that 


The colour will sometimes flow 
equally through their entire substance ; 
at others, that it is confined to spots, 
where the blue lies concentrated and 
very deep, when the application of heat 
will in such cases disperse the colour, 
diffusing it everywhere through the 
mass equally, making it as palely, 
beautifully, and uniformly blue as it is 
in native turquoises. 


Should any turquoised belle feel 
disappointed at learning the low 
wale price of her blue finger- 
ornaments, and aggrieved at our 
disclosure as indiscreet, we hope 
she will consider it some amends at 
least on our part to have instructed 
her from an adept how to make her 
own trinkets ; andif she will follow 
the accomplished author's simple 
manipulations as given above, we 
venture to predict she will derive a 
pleasure in this manufactory, equal 
at least to that she may formerly 
have experienced in zealously prose- 
cuting those ornamental and useful 
arts of japanning cabinets and tea- 
boards, transferring church bronze 
scrolls and legends on paper, making 
and colouring bread-seals, sitting 
down to a long morning’s Poonah- 
painting, or the yet morerecent Poti- 
chomanie. Further to deprecate the 
displeasure of any damsel or dame 
who, under a false impression, may 
hitherto have worn turquoises, we 
copy the following commendation 
of them from Pliny: ‘ Though all 
the grace which the prettiest of 
them —those, namely, which ap- 
proach the grass-green of emeralds 
— possess, seemeth to come from 
outward show, howbeit being set in 
gold they look most beautiful, nei- 
ther is there any precious stone that 
becometh gold better ;? nor, he might 
have added, that becometh better 


* The other, or stone turquoise, is tinged, he says, by an oxide of copper, 
*Yaltra lapidea, chiamata della reccia roccia 2 colorata dall ossido di rame.’—Corsi. 
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the soft, round, taper, lip-inviting 
fingers of the fair blue-eyed blondes 
who ofttimes display them there. 
Whether turquoises of a green or 
of the more ordinary blue colour are 
preferable, is what lapidaries and 
Jewellers are by no means agreed 
upon.* The ancient name for all tur- 
quoises was callais. Theophrastus, 
speaking of the osseous kind, which 
he calls edéhas dpuxros, fossil ivory, 
describes it as moxidos peda (cai 
Aeveg), rendered by Hill, and no 
doubt in this place rightly rendered, 
‘white, variegated with blue,’ though 
the word pédas could equally bear 
to be translated green, or any other 
colour which was dark by contrast 
with Aevxos (white).f Besides the 
‘blue or green’ ‘fossil ivory’ of 
Theophrastus, there was a blue stone 
which in common with the other 
bore the name of eallais. Pliny, 
after mentioning the fibrous or bony 
callais, alludes to it in an account 
which he gives of the mode of pro- 
curing it in Scythia. It was with 


the mineral turquoise that King 
Agiamines (according to Aristotle) 
profusely adorned his hands, head, 
and neck, using it for other purposes 


of ornamentation as well; it was 
also probably this stone, preferably 
to the softer bony callais, on which 
the ancient Egyptians ‘ largely en- 
graved’ (Millin). 

The following is Pliny’s version 
of the way callais is procured from 
the icy cliffs of Carmania :-— 

Where you shall see them bearing out 
after the manner of bosses, like unto 
eyes. For that the place where 
they do grow is so steepe that a horse- 
man is not able to ride up to them, the 
people of that countrie be loth to climbe 
so high with their feet, being otherwise 
acquainted ordinarily to the horseback. 
By reason therefore of the danger in 
venturing to climbe for them, they seek 
to reach them afar off with slings, and so 
to drive them down (for they are lightly 
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fixed), with all the moss about them. 
And in very deed a commodity this is 
of great revenue, and besides the rich 
men know not the like jewel to wear 
about their neckes. By a chain or 
collar of these turquoises men are judged 
wealthy more or less. And this is the 
glory they take from their childhood, to 
be able to say that thus many turquoises 
they have quelled and caste down by 
that manner of slinging. And yet in 
the practice of this feat, all speed not 
alike ; for some you shall have to throw 
downe many faire ones at the first fling, 
and many for it again, who wear their 
arms and course after them, and yet 
cannot get one turquoise. 


CORAL. 

Cos) nacque il corallo, e ancor ritiene 
Simil natura che nel mar pit basso 
E’ tenero virgulto, e come viene 
All’ aria, s’indurisce e si fa sasso. 

Ovid. Met. Giovan. dall’ Anguillara. 

The ancients were well acquainted 
with, and valued this pretty sub- 
stance more than we do. Honour- 
able mention is made of it in the 
book of Job, and Ezekiel classes it 
with emeralds and other precious 
things; indeed, its Hebrew name, 
ramoth, is said to import ‘high 
price.” Whether our remote ances- 
tors adopted it for those nursery 
purposes with which our most 
pleasing reminiscences of it are asso- 
ciated, is by no means certain; but 
as we know that ancient babies wore 
neck ornaments—bud/e—and some- 
times had their gums rubbed with 
sharks’ teeth and other hard sub- 
stances to assist dentition; it is not 
altogether improbable that infants 
may from a very early date have 
mumped coral, and dribbled, like 
the great Achilles, dmoBav{wv €v 
vnmten adeyewn, Over a coral ring or 
cross. Theophrastus, who gives a 
very clear description of this marine 
production, declares it to be in sub- 
stance like stone, but in reality a 
growing marine production, which 


* T giojellieri ed i lapidari non sono tra loro di accordo nel dire in che consista 
la vera bellezza dalla turchina, poich? alcuni la stimano se presenta un bell, azzureo, 
ed altri la vogliono di un bel verde di mare.—Corsi. : 

+ We have recently spoken of the great latitude of which almost any ancient 


word expressive of colovr was susceptible. 


any of the colours of the rainbow. 


Purpureus seems applicable to all or 


Horace applies to the plumage of the goose, 


olores purpureos ; and Albinovanus, cited by Disraeli in his Curiosities of Literature, 
to snow itself, ‘purpurewm nivem,’ perhaps in this case a setting sun might sug- 
gest the idea of so unusual an epithet: as Catullus’ purple oak boughs, quercus 
ramos purpureos, refer, we imagine, to the beautiful purple (corticum quercus) 
which frequently invests its branches, and so closely, that to any eye but that of a 
mycologist, it might appear as forming part of its surface. 
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divides into cylindrical branches 
like a tree, and which he calls by 
the very appropriate name ‘ Den- 
dritis.’ Saiesdiats have in turn 
claimed it as belonging to each of 
the three great kingdoms of nature ; 
it is now classed, and seems likely 
to remain permanently cule, 
in the zoological department of 
creation. There are several varieties 
of it: besides the common red and 
pink sorts sold in the shops, Aldini 
mentions a black and a white 
variety, both of which however are 
very rare. Coral abounds every- 
where, particularly in the Pacific, 
the Persian Gulf, the Red, Medi- 
terranean, and Adriatic seas. It is 
sometimes found in the earth at a 
considerable depth, and a long way 
from the sea, though bearing evi- 
dences upon its surface of having 
once been in salt water.* Coral is 
still largely sold in some places: 
Leghorn, excepting its commerce in 
straw bonnets, carries on no brisker 
trade than that in coral, which is 
there made up into a variety of not 
very tempting ornaments. The 
ancients cut and polished dendritis 
as we do, but did not any more than 
ourselves attempt intaglios upon it. 
* On ne connait sur ce substance que 
les gravures grossieres,’ says Millin, 
and truly it is of too coarse a pate 
to admit of fine engraving. 
IVORY. 

Ivory is in this respect very much 
on a par with coral, and was carved 
by the ancient Assyrians ; some in- 
teresting specimens of their work- 
manship, recently disinterred at 
Nineveh, are now in the British 
Museum ; frequent mention of it is 
made in the Old Testament; and 
the princely dwelling of Ahab, 
qualified by the epithet ‘ivory 
house,’ must have contained a very 
large display in its fittings up. 
Solomon’s ivory throne, with the 
twelve lions on each side, is de- 
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scribed as a wondrous piece of 
workmanship, of which ‘there was 
not the like made ever in any king- 
dom,’ and exhibited no doubt the 
full capabilities of carved ivory 
in embellishing stately furniture. 
Curule chairs were often set off by 
ivory ornaments and inlaid work. 
The tusks of pachyderms, finely 
carved, were in high favour during 
the period of the four great dynas- 
ties, and from the days of Jezabel 
to those of Queen Victoria have been 
always a costly and much coveted 
thing. ‘It was employed beyond a 
doubt,’ says Millin, * by the ancients 
for making rings, though the de- 
structibilityt of the material has 
prevented any such anuli from 
reaching us.’ A small kingly head, 
carved in ivory, and bearing the 
name Porsenna in Etruscan charac- 
ters, has however come down to 
posterity intact. 


JET. 


Jet in olden times, as in the 
present, was used a good deal in the 
fabrication of personal ornaments, 
and was occasionally engraved as 
weil. Millin cites a black puss’s 
head in jet to be seen in the Cabinet 
Royale at Paris; and a human 
head engraved in the same material, 
published by Caylus,as two genuine 
antiques. 

We now pass from Jet, to say a 
few words on a very interesting and 
beautiful substance often picked up 
in its neighbourhood, which was 
known from the earliest epochs, 
and was probably, from the facility 
with which it admits of being cut 
and polished, a personal ornament 
long before cornelians were wrought, 
or the opaque beauties of jasper: 
turned to account by the lathe and 
other instruments of the engraver. 


AMBER. 


The origin of this well-known 
substance is still rather obscure. 


* Hill mentions a curious specimen of fossil coral dug out of a clay pit near 
London, at a considerable depth from the surface, which was coated with barnacles. 

+ Ivory is composed of two ingredients, an animal substance, which is destruc- 
tible, and a mineral substance, which is indestructible—when in course of time the 
animal cement has been absorbed, the ivory having no cohesion falls to pieces ; 
most of our readers will remember the anxiety entertained respecting the fate of the 
ivories imported from Nineveh, and how, by the happy suggestion of the late 
Professor of Geology of Oxford, to boil these crumbling treasures in gelatine, they 
acquired new cohesion, and are presentable once more to the air without fear of 


detriment. 
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Dioscorides thought it was an exu- 
dation of the black poplar; Pliny 
of some species of pine; others that 
it was the sperm or fat of whales; 
and others, again, that it was a 
stone.* Juke coral, it has been 
given in succession by different 
naturalists to the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. No doubt 
is, we believe, entertained now that 
Dioscorides and Pliny were right in 
supposing it a vegetable secretion, 
and the prevailing opinion is that 
it is engendered from some coni- 
ferous tree. ‘On soupgonne que 
cette substance est le produit de la 
oussiére des ¢tamines d’arbres de 
a famille des coniféres, principale- 
ment du pin, élaboré par une espéce 
de fourmi (F. Herculeana), comme 
les abeilles Glaborent la cire.’ Archi- 
laus, King of Cappadocia, saw cer- 
tain large specimens arrive from 
India with fragments of the bark 
still adhering to them. Sotacus, 
quoted by Pliny, speaks of it run- 
ning down from the rind of some 
British trees, as if he had seen it 
oozing. 

The prettiest conceits as to its for- 
mation are to be found in the Greek 
tragedians, whose poetic fancies the 
Roman naturalist cites, not without 
some disposition to irony and banter. 
Sophocles sees nothing in amber 
but the congealed tears of the lady- 

ulls, Meleagride —sisters in the 
se of his flesh to Meleager, but 
after his decease metamorphosed 
whilst weeping into the sea-mews 
so called, who have ever since been 
weeping tears of amber. Pliny 
opposes this poetic theory of the 
origin of amber on grounds physical 
and metaphysical ; ‘ for what gulls,’ 
he asks, ‘ could ever have shed such 
large tears? and why should the 
Meleagride, Greek gulls, go over 
to India, there to pour out their 
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succine sorrows, when Meleager, the 
object of it, died in Greece?’ Ac- 
cording to Auschylus and Euripides, 
however, who pH to the tearful 
theory of amber, it was not the eyes 
of Meleager’s sisters turned into 
sea-gulls, but those of Phaethon’s 
sisters, metamorphosed whilst weep- 
ing into poplars on the banks of the 
Po, which then first distilled, and 
yet continue to distil, this costly 
gum-resin, the admiration of the 
world.+ 

The Latin name for amber, swe- 
cinum, shows the prevailing opinion 
to have been that it was a succus or 
exudation from a tree. The Greek 
name, electrum, involves no theory 
as to its genesis, and was given as 
expressive of its yellow brilliancy. 
The ancients used amber largely 
for adorning the person, and for 
other purposes as well; at Rome it 
was held in equal esteem with gems, 
‘though our delicates and wantons 
have not as yet devised any possible 
reason why there should be such a 
reckoning made of it; but this folly 
is a copy of the Greeks.’ (Pliny.) 
The beautiful colour and brilliancy 
of amber have made it a sort of test 
of comparison for the beauty and 
excellence of other objects of like 
hue. Falernian wine was thought 
to have attained perfection when, 
like our amber ale, it was of a cer- 
tain mitigated flame or amber colour; 
and how descriptive is the epithet 
applied, as Nero appliedit, to alady’s 
hair! Poppea, to whom his Ode and 
praisesare addressed, becomes (when 
we know she had amber hair) a fair 
buxom blonde, much bedimpled, with 
a very transparent complexion, blue 
eyes, ivory shoulders, and a large 
lustrous coiffure of softest golden 
ringlets, which, ‘if beauty draws us 
by a single hair,’ must, in their 
combined witchery of Angouléme 


* That amber is a stone, or native fossil, the best of the modern writers seem 
as certain, as that gems, rocks, and minerals are so.—(/Hill.) ; 

+ Martial adopts this version of the origin of amber in the following neat 
epigram :— 


‘Dum Phactontea formica vagatur in umbra, 
Implicuit tenuem succina gutta feram : 
Sic modo que fuerat vita contempta manente, 
Funeribus facta est nune pretiosa suis.’ 


The last two lines have been imitated in some verses complimenting Pope on 
having in his Dunciad immortalised a set of worthless scribblers, who but for him 


had been born only to be forgot :— 


‘ And every stinking rogue alive 
° , 
Becomes a precious mummy dead. 
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curls, have been irresistible. Beau- 
tiful as amber was for ornaments in 
its own beauty, the ancients under- 
stood the art of further embellishing 
and setting itoff byclarifying itwhen 
cloudy,* and by imparting to it, by 
means of subtile and transparent 
tinctures, a great variety of colours, 
so as to impose upon the simple, 
who mistook this tinted gum-resin 
for so many different kinds of 
gems.t 

Nero not only proved his affection 
for amber, in likening his mistress’s 
hair to it, but gratified also another 
enna —by fitting up the 

uman shambles of the amphi- 
theatre with a profuse display of 
amber ornaments, with which he 
even bedizened (as oxen were led 
with trappings to the altar) the 
wretched gladiators who were 
shortly to crimson it with their 
blood. 

The more usual gite of amber is 
along the sea-shore after a storm, 
where it is sometimes found in 
—_ plenty. Pythias relates that 
the inhabitants of the isle of Abalus 
found it in ‘such quantities as to 
use it for fuel.t The Red Sea, 
the Mediterranean, and even our 
own coasts (if not our trees, as 
Sotacus affirms), furnish it in con- 
siderable abundance; and in this 
respect, unlike gems, specimens 
from the East are not better than 
our own.§ Amber, however, has 
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never been entirely a marine trea- 
sure; much that was imported into 
Rome in Nero’s time was dug up in 
Germany ; indeed, Hill tells us that 
the earth is its true parent, and 
that when found strewn about the 
shingles, it has first been separated 
by the waves from the cliff, and then 
returned by the sea to the shore: 
in corroboration of which he says, 
‘it is found, with a natural mineral 
crust on it, in digging in Prussia, 
Pomerania, and other places, when 
it is called rock amber; that which 
is found on the beach is entirely 
divested of this crust, and consti- 
tutes then what is called washed 
or smooth amber. . . . We have,’ 
he adds, ‘both these kinds in 
England; the rough is found in 
digging to considerable depths in 
clay, but is commonly of an ill 
colour, and impregnated with vitri- 
olic salts, with which almost all our 
clay pits abound, and this in such a 
degree as often to crumble and fall 
to pieces when it has been some 
time exposed to the air; the other, 
or washed amber, we have on many 
of our shores, particularly the 
northern, and that sometimes is not 
inferior to the finest of the Prussian.” 

We often see flies and other 
insects enclosed in amber; but the 
ancients tell of much larger crea- 
tures, as scorpions, lizards, and 
snakes found glacés in its substance, 
and more nobly sepulchred there 


* For the first of these purposes various processes were adopted not now known ; 
one mentioned by Pliny, for the efficacy of which we dare not vouch, was seething 
the specimen in the grease of a sow that had sucking pigs. 

+ ‘ Besides the variety of natural colours of amber, white, orange, grey, and 


brown, there are certain cabinets which can boast red, purple, and green amber, 
but I think these, as well as the fine striated amber, are made such by art. There 
are some Polish Jews who have the secret, and who keep it to themselves.’—(Hill.) 
All this accords exactly with the tricks practised upon amber and the public in 
Pliny’s day. 

+ The clearness of the flame it emits in burning has caused it to be occasionally 
used for the wick of a lamp, and it is reported to have answered the purpose better 
than cotton. 

§ We have seen as beautiful amber from the neighbourhood of Felixstow, as 
ever we saw in Sicily, or from more oriental sites ; as to size again, we question 
whether the ancient or modern world ever met with larger lumps than some occa- 
sionally washed on our Eastern coast. Pliny speaks of a piece brought by Julianus 
to Rome from Germany, which weighed three pounds, as a great wonder, which 
it certainly was. At Felixstow,’ some years ago, a block weighing forty-three ounces 
was picked up by one of the Coast Guard, which was fabricated into a beautiful 
vase, now in the possession of a gentleman who resides there. 


1 We beg to correct an error we committed some time ago, in placing Felixstow in 
Essex. Suffolk is too proud of this pretty rising little watering-place to give up even its 
nominal possession to a sister county, and reproaches have not heen spared us for making 
this topographical blunder. 
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than Cheops or Cleopatra, though 
dead ‘not ugly,’nor liable to undergo 
that decomposing process so hateful 
to human pride to contemplate. 


Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera 
serpit, 

Fluxit in obstantem succina gemma 
feram : 

Qu dum miratur pingui se rore teneri, 
Concreto riguit vincta repente gelu. 
Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, sepul- 

chro, 
Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet. 
—Murt. 


FINE STONES. 


Having cursorily touched upon 
some minerals and other lithoidal 
substances used by the ancients for 
the embellishment of theirdwellings, 
or for the ornamentation of their 
persons, though not often engraved; 
we shall now proceed to give a 
short account of such ring stones as 
have come down to us, whether 
they belong to the class of gems 
properly so called, or to that other 
class which, by way of contradis- 
tinction, we designate fine stones. 
The Greeks, who were well ac- 
quainted with both, had no name 
for the latter, but used the same 
words, Ai@ot riwsoe (stones of honour), 
AiBot Siapaveis (diaphonous stones), 
and sometimes the word Aiéo, as 
par excellence by itself, to designate 
indiscriminately whatever minerals 
were used by the engraver. The 
Latins, on the other hand, from 
whom we derive our word gem* 
(meaning thereby such costly stones 
as are of a transparent nature), had 
but one word, lapis, to designate 
slate, marble, and oriental cornelian, 
onyx, agate, Ke. 

As the ancients seldom engraved 
telesine,t in comparison with 
quartz,t and as it would be more- 
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over a sad anticlimax to begin with 
diamonds and end with jaspers, we 
shall commence the present apergue 
with some remarks on these last, 
and baving exhibited them and their 
congeners to the reader, conclude 
our entertainment, as skilful arti- 
ficers in fireworks are wont to do 
theirs, with a grand ‘shower of 
gems.’ 

Fine stones, such as engravers 
use, are either of quartz or feld- 
spath. The number of intaglios 
and cameos, however, executed in 
the last, as compared with those 
furnished by the first-mentioned 
section of minerals, is very incon- 
siderable, being perhaps not more 
than one ina hundred. The quartzes, 
like the alabasters, are formed by 
precipitation from water. They 
may be either opaque, semi-opaque, 
or quite transparent. Jaspers fall 
under the first division; agates are 
included in the second; and diffe- 
rent varieties of rock crystal form 
the third. 

JASPERS. 

We derive the word ‘ jasper’ from 
the Greek and Latin jaspis, by 
which the ancients designated man 
of the same opaque quartzes “aah 
continue to be so called at present. 
These stones are remarkable for the 
beauty and wide range of their 
colours, which admit all tints except 
those of blue and violet. The ma- 
jority of jaspers assume some shade 
of green, but they appear not un- 
frequently milk-white, jet-black, 
deep red, grey, and yellow; and 
though small fragments are often 
found of one colour in dactylothecas, 
in larger masses they almost always 
occur more or less veined, reticu- 
lated, spotted, or dashed with other 
intervening hues. 


Karadorixrot omidadecat 
wupoaiat AsuKaig TE peAacvopévaig xroEpAaig TE. 


Occasionally the opaque mass of 
the jasper is observed to be more 
or less translucent in parts, owing 
to the presence of particles of agate 
or onyx diffused unequally through 
its substance: in such cases the 
combined mineral received a com- 


* Pliny, however, under this word, includes both gems and pearls. 
‘+ Telesine, a word designating perfection : 


the diamond. 


+ All the more common ring-stones are varieties or modifications of quartz. 


pound name, and was called jasp- 
onyx or jaspachates (jasper-onyx 
or jasper-agate). In a stone of 
opaque surface like the jasper, the 
liveliest colours generally were in 
most esteem, and such would some- 
times fetch a high price. Those 


it forms the base of all gems except 
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with a ‘red field veined white’ were 
especial favourites and exceedingly 
rare.* The red jasper (in hue not 
unlike the rosso-antico marble) was 
ratherafrequent ring-stone, of which 
every collector’s ring-box possesses 
some intaglios. The great variety 
of tints and shades displayed by 
most of the jiner sorts of antiquity 
(compared to which all their modern 
representatives ave ineffably in- 
ferior), procured for nobler speci- 
mens names of their own. Thus 
the emerald green jasper (a beauti- 
ful stone out of which amulets used 
to be made), was called when 
traversed by a single white line, 
grammatias,—the word gramma 

eing used both for lines and letters 
—and when scored by several lines, 
polygrammos. Pliny, under the 
name Lapis Lysimachus, describes 
a jasper ‘like Rhodian marble with 
golden veins; which peculiarity 
enabled Corsi to identify with this 
species a beautiful and almost 
unique specimen of black jasper, 
variegated with yellow, now in the 
gallery of the Vatican. Another 


well-known Jasper is the bloodstone 


(green, spotted with red), which 
from its fancied power of decom- 
posing the sun’s rays under water, 
the ancients called heliotrope.t 
Theophrastus mentions a clear green 
jasper, called Tanus, of one block of 
which a whole pillar in the temple 
of Hercules, at Tvre, was wrought ; 
and large fragments of which, he 
adds, are still found in the environs 
of that city. This Tanus, Corsi has 
identified with a jasper of the hue 
of green coffee-berries, called by 
Italian lapidaries Verde chiaro. 
The Egyptian Ciottolo d’Egitto, 
discovered by a traveller rather 
more than a century ago on the 
banks of the Nile, on the ‘ dark 
polished surface of which might be 
traced grottoes, tombs, woods, rivers, 
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and even animal forms,’ when 
looked at with an attentive and 
maybe somewhat inventive eye, is 
another sort, the old name of which 
does not transpire. Jaspers are 
generally harder and of a more 
compact nature than agates; that 
called Oriental, which is of a bluish- 
green colour with red veins, is 
the hardest of any: it is found 
in the East and West Indies, in 
Bohemia, in Germany, and some- 
times in England. In former days 
the jaspers most in vogue came 
from Scythia, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
and were esteemed in the order here 
set down. LEpiphanius coincides 
with Pliny in commending those of 
Cyprus, which the Roman natu- 
ralist, however, rates as only second- 
best. In the foundation of the wall 
of the city of the New Jerusalem, 
St. John, who mentions a great 
variety, and luxuriates in the exhi- 
bition of all manner of precious 
stones, places it in company with 
the sapphire, emerald, beryl, topaz, 
jacynth, amethyst, and pearls, 
placing it first on the list. 


MEDICAL VIRTUES OF JASPER. 


Mention has already been made 
of the medical virtues supposed to 
reside in all or at least in some of 
the precious stones by a number of 
authors who heldt A@ot rior in 
equal honour for wear or for physic. 
It is certain that all of them were 
tried over and over again, and that 
while many doctors sought to esta- 
blish a reputation, others lost it 
by recommending powdered gems to 
their patients. rondolet, amongst 
other distinguished simpletons, 
looked upon every pretty ring-stone 
he saw as the specific for some com- 

laint, and thus telesine and quartz 
became in his hands as common 
‘draughts,’ as now-a-days soda and 
magnesia;§ others more selective, 


* Of this species there is a vase in the Gallery of Candelabra in the Vatican 


Museum. 


+ This stone, which was reckoned among the finer sorts of jasper, has been 
largely used in incavo and relievo engravings by ancient and modern anularii, the 
blood-spots being turned to account by the former in treating the subject of 
Marsyas flayed alive, by the latter in the Flagellation and Martyrdom of Saints. 

~ We do not find that they gave granite, gravel, or pumice, but such stones 


as made a show. 


? Against this doctrine some had long stoutly contended, like Erastus, whose 
good sense is quite angry at being forced to listen to such nonsense, (Credit qui vult 
gemmas mirabilia efficere, mihi qui et ratione et experientia didici aliter rem habere, 
nullus facile persuadebit falsum esse verum.) 
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but equally simple, confined the sup- 
posed healing virtues to a few stones 
only, which in certain diseases were 
very efficacious. Thus Encelius says 
that garnets hung about the neck or 
taken inwardly resist sorrow and re- 
fresh the heart ; Albertus, that in the 
belly of the swallow there is a stone 
found called chelidonias, which if it 
be lapped in a fair clothe and tied to 
the right arm, will cure lunatics and 
madmen, and make men amiable 
and merry; and Levinus Lemnius, 
that carbuncle and coral drive away 
childish fears, blue devils, overcome 
sorrow, and when hung about the 
neck, repress troublesome dreams ; 
for which Ruaeus finds the diamond 
equally good. Nicholas Caleas, a 
Jesuit of Ferrara, reports of load- 
stone, that ‘taken in parcels in- 
wardly, it will, like ‘viper’s wine,’ 
restore one to his youth; though 
others ae that it makes men 
melancho y; Mercurialis, of the 
sapphire, that it frees the mind from 
prejudice, and mends manners. 
(Animum ab errore liberat, mores in 
melius mutat.) Perhaps the best 
that can be said of precious stones 
taken internally is that while our 
undefecated pharmacopeias were 
yet very fetid and foul; and phy- 
sicians thought, like Mrs. Malaprop, 
that it tended much to their patients’ 
ultimate good if they commenced 
the cure with a proper amount of 
wholesome aversion, that gems had 
no bad taste, and at least were all 
clean inutilities.* 

No practitioners in stone, how- 
ever, ever spoke more confidently of 
those he employed than Cardan. He 
seems to have confined himself and 
patients principally to the adminis- 
tration of jaspers, and of this class 


Fossil Wood—The Jade. 
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of remedies he declares that, whether 
taken in potions, or worn simply 
round the neck, they will, amidst 
other mirabilia, increase wisdom 
and expel vain fears. ‘I have 
cured,’ he says, ‘many madmen 
with them, who, when they laid 
aside the use of these stones, became 
as mad as ever they were at first.’ 
If Cardan is worthy of credit, 
jaspers might evidently be used 
with advantage in our public and 
private lunatic asylums, in place 
of strait-waistcoats and vodilien 
chairs. 


FOSSIL WOOD. 


We must mention ex passant a 
division of jasperized bodies known 
commonly underthename of petrified 
woods, which, unlike the jaspers, 
whose prevailing hue is green, ex- 
hibit haut every tint except this. 
[Sections of them were employed by 
the ancients for the purposes of en- 
graving. |f 


THE JADE. 


Another stone which seems more 
nearly allied with the jaspers, where 
Boetius de Boot first placed it, than 
with the agates, or feldspaths, where 
it has also provisionally obtained a 
place, is that called by the ancients, 
from superstitious notions of its 
virtues, the ‘ nephritic’ and the ‘ di- 
vine’ stone. his is the jade,t a 
remarkably hard, opaque lapis, of a 
waxy appearance, saa a greenish- 
olivaceous or greyish hue, requiring 
the assistance of diamond dust to 
polish it, and retaining, after the 
process, by the utmost manipula- 
tion, only a very imperfect greasy 
lustre. Its extremehardness has been 
taken advantage of by the Indians, 


* Paracelsus, though a terrible quack, used his patients better than some 
regular doctors, as he informs us in the following highiy argumentative strain against 


‘the fallacies of the Faculty’ of his day. 


‘The silliest hair on the back of my head 


knows more,’ says he, ‘than all you doctors put together ; the buckles on my shoes 
diffuse more light than Galen and Avicenna by all their ponderous writings ; my 


beard has more experience than all your venerable Halls and Colleges. 


One drop 


of mine will do what cannot be effected by whole drachm and ounce doses of your 
loathsome, fulsome, filthy potions, heteroclital pills, horse physic, and other vile 
medicines under which the stomach of a Polyphemus would have quailed (ad quorum 
aspectum Cyclops Polyphemus exhorracisset). 

+ These petrifactions, which admit of a high polish, sometimes display, when 
cut into thin lamin (especially where, as in the palms, the cellular tissue is large 
and lax) a perfect similitude to the original plant, the liquid quartz finding its way 
so gently into the interior, as not to damage the texture, till, molecule by molecule, 
it has absorbed and entirely supplanted the vegetable. 

t This name is derived, says Millin, from the Spanish, where it is called piedra 


higada, meaning the nephritic stone. 
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who communicate to properly 
shaped pieces of thestone a trenchant 
edge, and then use them for many 
of the purposes to which steel in- 
struments are put. Hatchet-heads 
of jade are sometimes found in the 
tombs of the ancient Gauls. In spite 
of the very refractory nature of this 
mineral, the modern Hindoos work 
it up into various bijoux, and form 
rings of it. There is in the Labarte 
collection of medieval antiquities, a 
thumb-ring in jade; and what is 
more remarkable, the same collec- 
tion contains a cinque cento vase, 
‘enriched with bas-reliefs and de- 
tached chimerical figures (/ylins) 
executed with great spirit,’ of which 
it is to be regretted that M. Labarte 
has not stated the dimensions in the 
text. This stone was used but spar- 
ingly for ancient intaglios, on ac- 
count of its great hardness. When 
cut into very thin lamina, it exhi- 
bits some degree of diaphanéity. 


THE LAPIS LAZULI. 


The last jasper we shall mention 
here is the lapis lazuli. There can 
be no doubt that the Greek and 
Latin synonymes for this stone were 
sapupos (sapphire), and Cyaneus. 
Under the oie name, Pliny men- 
tions a species of ‘blue jasper,* 
sprinkled over its surface with 
shining particles of a golden colour,’ 
which describes this stone accu- 
rately. Theophrastus’ account of 
the “es OG is equally satisfac- 
tory.t Its beautiful colours, com- 
bined with a degree of hardness 
sufficient to make it scintillate under 
a bar of stecl, caused lapis lazuli to 
be a favourite stone with the Egyp- 
tians and Persians for engraving, 
and at Rome for embellishing the 
floors of the opulent. In the 
Therme of Titus, a saloon has been 
discovered entirely paved with this 
‘heavenly blue ;’ on other splendid 
specimens are from time to time 
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excavated from ‘Rome’s marble 
wilderness,’ the Campagna, with 
some of which she has tastefully 
decked many of her churches, more 
especially the Chiesi Gesu and St. 
Luigi, the altars of which display a 
large surface of this nate 
splendour. Theophrastus divides 
different specimens of this jasper 
into male and female stones, desig- 
nating by the former the brighter 
variety which contains a large por- 
tion of that lovely ‘ ultramarine’ de- 
rived solely from this source; and 
female, the paler kinds, more 
sprinkled with iron pyrites, and 
much less valuable. The name, 
Lapis Lazuli, or Lazulithe, is de- 
rived, says Millin, from the Per- 
sian Lazuardi. According to Pliny, 
the best ‘ lapis’ came from Scythia. 
Ahmed Teifascites, an Arabian 
writer, says it is procured largely 
from Chorassin ; and Haiiy, that the 
best specimens are imported from 
China. Roos, professor of mine- 
ralogy at Petersburg, assured Corsi 
that ‘ no kind of lapis, neither that 
pure blue stone called ‘ Oriental,’ 
nor yet the commoner kind flecked 
with white, and miscalled Musco- 
vian, is ever found within the Rus- 
sian empire.’ The artist’s ultra- 
marine is procured, as we have said, 
from this mineral; and when made 
from Oriental specimens, the paint 
remains unchanged, while the Ger- 
man ‘lapis’ turns green in process 
of time. Both are copper ores, con- 
taining about one-eighth of their 
weight of that metal, and sometimes 
a small portion of silver as well. 
Three substances enter into their 
composition —viz., a hard, fine, 
crystalline matter, saturated with 
particles of copper, and by them 
stained blue; 2nd, a white crystal- 
line matter; plus 3rd, some specks 
of yellow tales, so small, that the 
whole appear in the form of a fine 
powder. C.D. B 
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Millin, however, and others, consider it not a Jasper, but an argillaceous 
stone. 
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T implies a slur on the his- 
torical element of English lite- 
rature that that final act in the 
drama of the Cromwellian Govern- 
ment which serves beyond all 
others to illustrate the union of 
revolution with prescription in the 
political history of this country, and 
consequently to shadow forth the 
free yet conservative principles by 
which it has been always charac- 
terized, should have been more or 
less neglected by our own his- 
torians, to be portrayed, nearly two 
hundred years after the period to 
which it refers, by a French writer. 
This great subject has been dealt 
with by M. Guizot in a manner 
worthy of the historian and philoso- 
pher who had already successfully 
described an earlier portion of the 
story of the Revolution. It has 
been singularly exempted from the 
treatment of our more philosophical 
historians. Sir James Mackintosh 
describes no earlier revolution than 
that of William III.; and Mr. 
Carlyle does not condescend to 
chronicle the annals of the house of 
Cromwell beyond the period of the 
death of Oliver. The eminent his- 
torians who had thus left an open- 
ing for a future work based — a 
period to which their own labours 
closely approximated, had no doubt 
their own reasons in leaving so 
ample a field unoccupied: but they 
have surrendered to a foreigner a 
rich harvest in the history of their 
own country. 

The elements of the present his- 
tory by M. Guizot have for the 
most part been lying before us 
during a period of a hundred and 
fifty years. One of the most com- 
mon methods adopted for the trans- 
mission of events two hundred years 
ago, was that of diaries, which were 
frequently kept by literary and 
political persons. These journals 
were naturally suggested by the 
importance and the violence of 
the times, when stirring events 
pretes those who were more or 
ess involved in public affairs to re- 
cord them as they happened. They 
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have also a peculiar value in point 
of authenticity. They record facts 

enerally within the sphere of each 
individual writer, and which little 
beyond his general fidelity can be 
necessary to establish; while they 
are often reciprocally corroborative 
of each other, under circumstances 
excluding the possibility of collusion 
between different writers. From 
these journals, or diaries, M. Guizot 
draws largely, as well as from dif- 
ferent collections of State Papers, 
such as those of Clarendon and 
Thurloe, and from other writings of 
some historical pretension. 

This drama comprehends the pe- 
riod intervening between the death 
of Oliver Cromwell, in September, 
1658, and the Restoration of Charles 
II., in May, 1660. That brief but 
important juncture deserves to be 
considered in a double light—first, 
in respect to the foreign, and 
secondly, to the domestic or civil, 
relations of the country. The 
Anglo-French alliance, which 
formed as much the leading feature 
of that age as of the present time, 
was the basis of the whole foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth. This 
alliance, which was originated by 
the first Protector, formed the 
only tradition of his policy that 
survived his administration, and 
was clung to with a tenacity singu- 
larly at variance with the rapid sub- 
version of the form of government 
which he bequeathed to his descen- 
dant. The period, therefore, over 
which M. Guizot’s work extends, 
does not constitute an era in the 
foreign relations of this country, as 
it constitutes an era in its domestic 
government. 

We will however deal briefly with 
the first question, partly because it 
occupies an extensive foreground in 
M. Guizot’s work, and partly be- 
cause it deserves to be considered 
afresh, as one of the most masterly 
and original of the conceptions of 
Oliver Cromwell. We are aware 
that it is popular in these days to 
exalt every act of that great man’s 
policy; and M. Guizot, too indepen- 
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dent a thinker to follow the throng, 
has pronounced an unqualified eulo- 
gium upon Cromwell’s alliance with 
France, in the career of usurpation 
pursued by that state upon Western 
Europe. M. Guizot, it may be 
fairly suspected, argues the question 
from a French point of view ; for in 
truth France had nearly everything 
to gain, and England to lose, from 
the continuance of that alliance 
beyond the first few years of its 
existence. 
Now we should be ready to stake 
the present question on those very 
rinciples upon which the Anglo- 
a alliance has been maintained 
and defended at this day. This 
alliance was dictated by the con- 
sideration of maintaining the rights 
of Europe against an empire per- 
haps more powerful than either, 
whose policy invaded and infringed 
those rights. It rests, therefore, 
on the basis of morality ; and has 
for its object the maintenance of 
the balance of power. The princi- 
ples, on the other hand, en which 
the Anglo-French alliance of two 
centuries ago was based (so far at 
least as territorial relations were 
involved) were almost exactly in- 
verse. The object of that alliance 
was simply a crusade against Spain. 
Spain was not then a powerful state, 
as Russia is now. During the cen- 
tury intervening between the acces- 
sion of Philip I1. and the formation 
of the Cromwellian alliance with 
France, she had declined incalculably 
in all the elements of political great- 
ness. There was no longer anyappre- 
hension that Spain would disturb the 
peace of Europe. A war therefore, 
which, a century before, might have 
been dictated by a policy of defence, 
could now be dictated by a policy of 
spoliation only. Hence these hostili- 
ties contravened the laws of political 
morality in their first principles. 
But apart from this primary ques- 
tion of morality, there was a secon- 
dary question of inexpediency, 
scarcely less conclusive against them 
so far as England was concerned. 
They brought, indeed, considerable 
commercial wealth to this country. 
But on the otherhand, they paved the 
way for that territorial ascendency 
which France so long maintained in 
the West of Europe, by means of 
the subjugation of Spain, in which 


these hostilities naturally resulted. 
It is on this point that Lord Boling- 
broke takes his stand against the 
foreign policy of Oliver Cromwell. 
But it is necessary to dissociate the 
real views of the great Protector 
from those of his less thoughtful 
panegyrists ; for there is good rea- 
son to think that Cromwell, at the 
period of his decease, was becoming 
aware that he was playing little more 
than the game of France; and that 
the disseverance of the Anglo- 
French alliance would have very 
shortly taken place if his life had 
been iene 

We think that this view of the 
question derives additional support 
from the hitherto unpublished cor- 
respondence between Cardinal Ma- 
zarin and M. de Bordeaux, which M. 
Guizot has produced in defence of 
Cromwell’s policy. It would be hard 
to suppose that a Minister endowed 
with the selfish duplicity.of Mazarin 
would have lent the support indi- 
cated in the following letters to the 
falling house of Cromwell, had he 
not regarded them as tools for the 
accomplishment of his own designs 
against Spain :— 

MazaRIn TO Dz BorpgEavx. 
Fontainbleau, Sept. 16. 

I thank you for the care you have 

taken to communicate to me with all 
diligence the information you have re- 
ceived of the extremity of the Protector’s 
illness: it causes me all imaginable grief 
and disquietude: though I will still 
hope that he will happily get over it: 
nevertheless, in case it should please his 
Divine Majesty to dispose otherwise, I 
beg you to assure my Lord Faulcon- 
bridge and all his family that they 
may very securely rely on the king’s 
protection of their interests ; and that, 
for my own part, I will render them all 
the services they can possibly receive 
from me. 
This letter is dated September 
16th. Six weeks afterwards, the 
French Government being wholly 
unable to comply with the applica- 
tion of Richard Cromwell for a loan, 
we find that Cardinal Mazarin 
offered his own jewels to support 
the Protectorate. 


Mazarin TO De Borpeavx. 
Auzerre, Oct. 31, 1658. 
Sir,—Mr. Ambassador Lockhart has 


paid his compliments to the King, the 
Queen, and Monsieur ; he has also seen 
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me twice, and has spoken to me about 
the loan of money. I gave him to un- 
derstand that we were not in a condi- 
ion to advance any ; and, nevertheless, 
to prove to him the affection (!) which 
I have for everything that may concern 
the satisfaction of the Protector, I 
offered him certain of my jewels which 
are worth above two hwndred thousand 
crowns, and I strongly urged him to 
take them. But after having expressed 
to me how greatly he was touched by 
the manner in which I treated him, he 
thanked me very much for the offer, 
without however being willing to take 
the jewels. 

Some of the Lord Cardinal’s jewels 
seem, however, from the following 
letter, to have formed very conve- 
‘nient presents to the wives of Eng- 
lish politicians :— 

Nov. 13, 1658. 

...+ WhenI return to Paris, I will 
have search made for’ two handsome 
barbs to be sent to my Lord Faulcon- 
bridge ; meanwhile, let me know what 
should be the value of the jewels which 
are to be presented to his wife. 

The rivalry of this period lay 
chiefly between France and England. 
Austria and other great states had 
been too much enfeebled by the 
general hostilities in Central Europe, 
which had but recently ceased, to 
enter into this spirit of contention 
with the French Government. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that if 
the war with Spain had been produc- 
tive of advantage to both the Allied 
Powers in a corresponding degree, 
the advantages accruing to France 
from its prosecution would have 
been comparatively slight, inasmuch 
as the power of the only state 
with which France then entered 
into rivalry would have been so 
commensurately increased as to be 
inconsistent with that French su- 
premacy in the West of Europe 
which formed indisputably the sus- 
taining motive of the Court of Ver- 
sailles in the continued prosecution 
of hostilities. Would, then, the 
French Government have committed 
itself thus officially to the cause of 
a falling dynasty in England—and 
have thus compromised its contin- 
gent relations with the house of 
Stuart, whose return to the throne 
of this country was even then ve 
surely presaged—would Cardinal 
Mazarin individually have thus 
offered his jewels to so large an 


Oliver Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. 








amount, with a view ot maintaining 
the house of Cromwell on the throne, 
but for the tendency of the Anglo- 
French alliance in that juncture to 
establish that supremacy of France 
over all other Powers, inclusive 
of England, which she effected in 
the following year, by the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees? 

M. Guizot thus characterizes the 
foreign policy of Cromwell :— 


To live in peace with the Protestant 
States of Europe, and to maintain peace 
among them by protecting those that 
were weak, and mediating between those 
that were at variance—to foment di- 
visions between the great Catholic 
Powers, France and Spain, whose union 
would have imperilled, not only Protes- 
tantism, buteven England herself, —such 
were the essential characteristics of that 
policy which Cromwell had commenced 
and practised in spite of the prejudices, 
no less than with the support of the 
passions, of his country. The peace he 
had concluded in 1654 had earned him 
the bitterest and most violent reproaches 
of those chimerical republicans who 
still dreamed of the incorporation of the 
two Commonwealths: the war with 
Spain entailed considerable loss and 
suffering on English commerce; all 
which shocked the inveterate prejudices, 
and awakened the ineradicable ‘suspi- 
cions, even of a great number of the 
Protector’s own countrymen. 


M. Guizot writes at once as a 
Protestant and asa Frenchman. He 
writes also—if we may be permitted 
to say so—as an ex-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of King Louis 
Philippe. The supremacy of France 
over Spain was the great object of 
his administration ; and it was an 
object for which, strangely enough, 
he first created and then sacrificed 
the Anglo-French Alliance. 

In speaking of the prominent 
Protestantism thus characterizing 
M.Guizot’s political views, we allude 
to the praise which he bestows on 
Cromwell for fomenting hostilities 
between France and Spain, as two 
of the great Catholic Powers of 
Europe ‘ whose union would have 
imperilled, not only Protestantism, 
but even England herself.’ Nowit 
happens, in the first place, that this 
‘ disunion ’ had actually assumed the 
shape of war between France and 
Spain, long before Cromwell arrived 
at power. These hostilities dated 
long prior to the dethronement of 
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Charles I. France, moreover, had 
a fixed object of ambition in the 
spoliation of Spain, which it needed 
no foreign influence to foment, 
although it did need and did 
obtain a foreign alliance to make 
good. It is therefore hard to dis- 
cover even the religious influence 
(apart from the more general ques- 
tion) of Cromwell’s policy towards 
France and Spain. 

But when we come to the point 
at which M. Guizot eulogizes this 
policy for its tendency to prevent 
the union of those two Powers, as 
being dangerous at once to Protes- 
tantism and to Cromwell’s own 
country, the argument appears to 
be conclusive against itself. It was 
this very policy which, in fact, pro- 
duced that union. This union took 
place under the Pyrenean treaty, 
within a year of Cromwell’s death. 
Tt was a union, moreover, far more 
solid and secure than any that could 
have been maintained by a previous 
alliance between the two countries, 
such as that which Cromwell is here 
extolled for preventing (or rather 
for postponing), inasmuch as it allied 
the Governments of Paris and Ma- 
drid by the tie of a i marriage, 
such as Spain—under the position of 
political independence from which 
Cromwell and Mazarinconjunctively 
reduced her—would never have ac- 
quiesced in. 


We now pass to the question of 
the domestic policy of England 
during the interval between the 
epoch caused by the loss of this 
great man, and the restoration of 
the Stuart dynasty in 1660, when 
every other conceivable scheme of 
polity had been tried andabandoned. 

It is well known that nearly all the 
ContinentalGovernmentsanticipated 
an immediate revolution in England 
upon the occurrence of the death of 
Oliver. The letters of Cardinal 
Mazarin betray an anxiety for his 
health during the last days of his 
life strongly indicative of this pre- 
sentiment. 

Mr. Macaulay, it will be remem- 
bered, combats the popular opinion 
that the power of Oliver was visibly 
declining towards the close of his 
life, and that had he survived during 
another year he would probably 
have fallen before the increasing 


difficulties of his position. The in- 
crease of these difficulties has ve 
probably been exaggerated, but it 
is certain that the spirit of reaction 
against his tyranny was more and 
more visible, even though the sub- 
ordination of his generals was pre- 
served; and that his’ alliance with 
the firmly-established dynasty of the 
Bourbons—which was to him very 
much what the present alliance of 
the French Government with Great 
Britain has been to Louis Napoleon, 
and which greatly secured his despo- 
tic power—must necessarily have 
been compromised, if not altogether 
destroyed, by the ignominious al- 
liance which the Spanish Govern- 
ment would have been compelled to 
form, whether he had lived or not, 
in 1659. 

It was therefore, we believe, from 
a view of these circumstances, as 
well as from a sense of the im- 
possibility of maintaining so ano- 
malous a form of government as a 
self-constituted Protectoral power, 
without a national sanction, that the 
Council of State resolved upon the 
expedient of convoking a Dasllanent 
so early as January, 1659, four 
months after the death of Oliver. 
In fact, it was clear from the outset 
to those who possessed insight into 
the affairs of England, that the sud- 
dennessof the great Protector’sdeath 
had found the rival generals of the 
Commonwealth unprepared to take 
advantage of the event; and that, 
while they lent an outward sanction 
to the hereditary descent of his 
power, they were in reality schem- 
ing assiduously for the overthrow 
of the house of Cromwell. 

We are of those who refer 
that overthrow less to the loss 
of the abilities of Oliver, than 
to the fact that his successor was 
wholly wanting in the profession of 
a soldier, which was regarded by 
the army as the only just title to 
a supreme authority which had 
been established by military as- 
cendency. The army, too, were 
the only other depositaries of moral 
or legal power throughout the coun- 
try. The charge, in fact, which 
was ordinarily brought against 
Richard, when dissension had grown 
rife, was not so much that of alleged 
mental incompetency, as that he was 
not a general who had served in the 
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wars of the Commonwealth. More- 
ever, with Thurloe, Faulconbridge, 
and Broghill, the Council of State 
was in no need of additional energy 
and talent, so long as Richard was 
willing to obey its behests. It was 
obvious, however, that a Parlia- 
mentary sanction could alone en- 
able the Government to make head 
against the inevitable hostility of 
the army, and Thurloe promptly 
resolved to interpose the scheme of 
a Constitutional Government be- 
tween the warring elements of the 
existing Protectorate and a military 
revolution. 

A Parliament was accordingly 
convened in January, 1659. ‘The 
constitution of this assembly was 
illegal enough. The Long Parlia- 
ment had passed an enactment 
changing and extending the opera- 
tion of this electoral law. It was 
clear that if the Protectoral Govern- 
ment considered themselves as mere 
depositaries of power de facto, and 
were anxious to establish a settled 
polity by the most legal means that 
the revolutionary legislation of the 
Commonwealth could supply, it was 
their preeminent duty to recognise 
and obey the electoral laws which 
the revolution had created. ‘The 
Protectoral Government, however, 
apprehensiveof theanti-Cromwellian 
contin of a Parliament convened 
under such an extension of the law, 
fraudulently contracted the repre- 
sentation. This is the earliest indi- 
cation of weakness, in an appeal 
to the heart of the people, that 
the administration of Thurloe 
presents. It shows that neither 
the attachment of one party to the 
name of Cromwell, nor the concilia- 
tion of another by the adoption of a 
constitutional policy, nor the indi- 
vidual popularity which Richard 
had attained among the Cavaliers, 
were sufficient to inaugurate his 
Government, in the view of his 
most confiding advisers, with a 
formal declaration of popular sup- 
port. 

The first proposal submitted by 
Thurloe to this Parliament de- 
veloped a masterly and comprehen- 
sive design to strike at the exiled 
king, the military chiefs, and the 
other republican sections simulfa- 
neously. After having first pro- 
cured a vote recognising the Pro- 
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tectoral Government, as constituted 
in the person of Richard Cromwell, 
it was next proposed, on the part of 
the executive, that the Parliament 
should consist of two legislative 
chambers, fashioned, not according 
to Republican Constitutions, in 
which the Upper House is simply a 
Senate of Commoners, but in con- 
formity with ancient usage. The 
Upper House was emphatically a 
House of Peers, comprehendin 
all those nobles who were regarde 
as having been ‘faithful to the 
Commonwealth ;’ and it may be 
surmised that the aristocratic ele- 
ment of the Cromwellian’ Consti- 
tution, however inferior to that 
of Charles I., was at least stronger 
and more considerable than that 
which Henry VII., upon his ae- 
cession, was enabled to call into 
existence. 

The triumph of the Cromwellian 
Government was now complete. It 
had combined the spirit of the 
Revolution with the tradition of 
the monarchy. It was for the 
moment immaterial whether or not 
the royal title were conceded to the 
house of Cromwell. They had 
become, at least, an integral part 
of the Constitution, and the souree 
of government. It was impossible 
to dissociate the idea of an here- 
ditary sovereign from the idea of 
an hereditary aristocracy, in a State 
where the two elements of govern- 
ment had subsisted uninterruptedly 
during a period of six hundred 
years. 

The manner in which this change 
in the Government of England was 
brought about, excited the astonish- 
ment of foreign States. The exiled 
Royalists had incited those of their 
party who had not suffered the expa- 
triation of their less fortunate asso- 
ciates, to enter the Cromwellian 
Parliament, that they might support 
the royal cause. Richard, too, it 
was thought, through early predi- 
lections for the Stuart party then 
established in the country, might 
be ready to yield up the Government 
to Charles II. But now all prospect 
of the realization of such a contin- 
gency vanished, Even in England 
itself, it seems that it was hardly 
apprehended that the ambition ot 
the army would venture to array 
itself against a scheme of polity 
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thus wisely, deliberately,—and as it 
might also appear—freely wrought 
out. 

The powers. which the law — 
although no doubt it is only in a 
very limited sense that the word 
‘law’ can be acknowledged then to 
have existed—confided to the Pro- 
tector, were certainly more ample 
than those which it has bestowed 
— the modern sovereigns of 

ngland. His revenue, for the 
defrayment of the expenses of 
Government, had been fixed at 
£1,300,000 per annum. This, al- 
though but one-half of the expendi- 
ture of the State, had the peculiar 
advantage of being granted as a 
permanent income. If, in_ the 
comparatively tranquil age of Wil- 
liam IV., it was stm prudent 
by the advocates of liberty to 
sequester and commute the Crown 
lands, which yielded a proportion 
to the then existing revenue of the 
State, presenting scarcely one-fiftieth 
of that presented by this grant to 
the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of that day, we may form a 
high notion of the power which 
such a permanent grant was calcu- 
lated to confér on the head of the 
Executive in the age of the Revo- 
lution. Thus we find that Vane 
and Haslerig made serious efforts 
to diminish the revenue attached 
to the Protector; and they went 
so far as to suspect Thurloe of 
corruption. The family of Crom- 
well were high in office. Henry, 
brother of Richard, was Lord Deputy 
in Ireland; and the Home Govern- 
ment gave stations of eminence to 
his less close connexions. Lords 
Fauleonbridge and Broghill we have 
already mentioned. In addition to 
these was Dr. John Wilkins, the 
moral and natural philosopher and 
latitudinarian divine, afterwards 
Bishop of Chester and founder of 
the Royal Society, who had married 
the sister of Oliver Cromwell, and 
whom Richard had transferred from 
the Wardenship of Wadham at 
Oxford, to the Mastership of Trinity 
at Cambridge. This personage was 
the chief adviser both of Oliver 


and of Richard in matters eccle- . 


siastical. 

To conclude the story of the Pro- 
tectorate. Wallingford House, the 
residence of Fleetwood, and the 


well-known focus of mili dis- 
content, soon assumed an authority 
fatal to the State. M. Guizot, we 
think, tells very little that is new 
on this head. He describes vividly, 
however, the issue on which the 
Cabal bearing that name placed 
the existence of the Protectoral 
power. They called on Richard 
to dissolve his Parliament, pro- 
mising their ee to himself 
under the event of compliance, and 
threatening the double dissolution 
of the Protectorate and the Parlia- 
ment under the event of refusal. 
There was, however, no alternative 
in the matter, and the power was 
destined in either ease to pass away 
from Richard. Although the Pro- 
tector did reluctantly as he was 
desired, he soon found the seat of 
Government transferred to Walling- 
ford House; his orders were dis- 
obeyed on all hands ; his attempts 
to call over the Stuarts, and then 
to call over foreign troops in support 
of his own authority, successively 
failed. A new phasis of the Revo- 
lution arose, al Richard Cromwell 
was politically defunct. 

We here advert to one or two 
leading facts touching the dominance 
of the Long Parliament, which M. 
Guizot places in a striking promi- 
nence. In the first place, this nar- 
rative brings the incompetency of 
Richard Cromwell into a more 
glaring light than it has yet as- 
sumed. Richard had added to 
the meanest capacity of intellect, 
for which every one has given him 
abundant credit, a corresponding 
meanness of soul, and an indolence 
almost beyond parallel. 

We may here briefly notice the 
difference in the portraitures of the 
ex-Protector by M. Guizot and by 
Mr. Hume. The latter historian has 
delighted to deseribe him thus :— 

The other qualities of the Protector 
were correspondent to these sentiments : 
he was of a gentle, humane, and gene- 
rous disposition. Some of his party 
offering to put an end to those intrigues 
by the death of Lambert, he declared 
that he would not purchase power or 
dominion by such sanguinary measures. 
—History of England, vol. vii. p. 296. 

Again, Mr. Hume describes him : 


Richard extended his peaceful and 
quiet life to an extreme old age, and died 
not till the latter end of Queen Anne’s 
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reign. His social virtues, more valuable 
than the greatest capacity, met with a 
recompense more precious than noisy 
fame, and more suitable—contentment 
and tranquillity.—Jbid., p. 298. 


Now, in spite of the assertions 
eontained in this ill-constructed 
passage, it is clear, from the docu- 
ments and works to which M. 
Guizot refers, that the conduct of 
Richard Cromwell, in that hour of 
trial presented by the recent loss of 
power and the chance of its re- 
acquisition, displayed the strangest 
union of mean intrigue and lazy 
irresolution that has ever been com- 
bined in the person of any one man. 
He first endeavoured to sell his 
eountry to the Stuarts, and to favour 
their return, for the consideration of 
alarge annuity. He next negotiated 
an offer of Cardinal Mazarin for the 
trans-shipment and disembarkation 
of a French military force for the 
suppression of the English liberties, 
and the exaltation of the house of 
Cromwell to despotic power. Then, 
either from indolence, pusillanimity, 
or the lucid interval which intro- 
duced a better motive, he surren- 
dered the project, and reverted to 
the negotiation with Charles IL., 
offering to sell all that was left to 
him of government to the exile king 
for twenty thousand a year. These 
facts, and others of the same charac- 
ter, are abundantly verified in the 
Clarendon State Papers, which were 
as open to the perusal of Hume as 
to that of M. Guizot. When, again, 
the anti-Cromwellian revolution 
took place in London—while Henry, 
Richard’s brother, ruled as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland—Richard al- 
lowed a whole month to elapse 
without sending him a single com- 
munication on the subject of the 
eatastrophe which had laid low the 
house of Cromwell. Such is the 
only child of the Revolution whom 
David Hume delighteth to honour. 

The ignominious history of the 
Long Parliament under its second 
eonvocation needs little additional 
eriticism. Thus assembled on the 
fall of the Protectorate, it consisted 
of little more than what would serve 
to form a quorum at this day. Two 
hundred and fifty-five aeons in- 
deed presented themselves: but of 
these not less than two hundred and 
thirteen, it appears, were rejected, 
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on the ground that they had not 
attended its deliberations since the 
year 1648; and the remaining forty- 
two alone constituted the Parlia- 
ment, thence denominated the 
Rump. Mr. Hume’s assertion, 
therefore, that ‘the numbers of this 
Parliament were es little exceed- 
ing seventy members’ (vii. p. ‘ 
is indisputable enough, eed 
his computation is already very 
much too large. M. Guizot justly 
comments with severity upon the 
oligarchical spirit exhibited by these 
men in the adoption of this tyran- 
nizing measure. 

As a question of legality, the 
measure seems to us to have been 
indefensible, even according to the 
constitutional notions of that time. 
The Long Parliament had been re- 
called upon the ground that it alone 
had any legal existence. The le- 
gality of the Parliament summoned 
by Richard Cromwell was thus ne- 
eessarily ignored: because, if its 
existence had been legal, the le- 
gality could only have been based 
upon thesupposition thatthe previous 
Parliament was then already extinet, 
inasmuch as no two Parliaments 
could theoretically co-exist. The 
country having thus decided against 
a Parliament summoned by the 
poe of the Revolution, and having 

al'en back upon one summoned 
the monarchy, it was clear that a 
those who had assembled in virtue 
of that summons were part of the 
constituent body. The Long Par- 
liament had been originally con- 
vened in 1640: it had been expelled 
by Cromwell in 1654. Whether, 
therefore, certain members of a 
Parliament elected nineteen years 
ago had sat last in 1648 or in 1654, 
could scarcely affect the question of 
a right of resumption in 1659. The 
motive, however, of the exclusionists 
was obviously that of ejecting the 
Presbyterians who favoured the 
project of a Restoration, and who 
were in the category of those who 
shrunk from the assemblies that 
witnessed and sanctioned the ex- 
treme measures of the regicides. 

If we may raise an objection to 
the merits of M. Guizot’s work at 
this point, we should say that it does 
not appear to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the measure of recalling 
the Long Parliament, and its im- 
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mediate tendency to produce a Re- 
storation. That measure strikes us 
as the most suicidal act of the 
leaders of the Revolution. Hume 
very justly observes that the ma- 
jority of the nation consisted of 
Royalists and Presbyterians, and 
that the Long Parliament formed 
the subject of the derision of either 
party. Now, it is certain that both 
these parties were essentially Royal- 
ist at heart,—that the difference 
between them consisted in the desire 
of the one for an absolute, and of 
the other for a constitutional mo- 
narchy. Provided, therefore, that 
a certain compact could be formed 
between these parties, gaining cer- 
tain conditions of freedom with a 
restoration of the monarchy, any 
common impulse would induce them 
to unite. The revival of the odious 
dominion of the Long Parliament 
was just such an impulse: and from 
that event it appears certain that, in 
the heart of the nation, an immediate 
amalgamation of these parties took 
ee been the 
ine of policy adopted by Monk— 
must soon have produced the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts. That result, 
therefore, may be said to have been 
certain from the moment that the 
Long Parliament had been recalled. 

We will advert to one other his- 
toric fact which M. Guizot brings 
prominently to light under this 
period of the drama, and which has 
scarcely been noticed by any pre- 
ceding writer. We allude to the 
Catholic plot, the aim of which was 
to prefer James to Charles in the 
succession to the Crown. 

This scheme was immediately 
connected with the well-known in- 
surrection of Sir George Booth. 
The Spanish and French Govern- 
ments, then at war with each other, 
fostered the pretensions respectively 
of Charles and James. James, as 
M. Guizot observes, though not 
then avowedly a Roman Catholic, 
was strongly suspected of a dispo- 
sition to join the communion of that 
ehurch. Charles, meanwhile—al- 
though probably possessing in reality 
that species of negative infidelity 
common in a confirmed libertine— 
passed for what might have been 
termed during the age of George 
III., ‘an orthodox prince,’ a sup- 
porter of Prelacy eal Dechesdaniiats. 


The Jesuits, who in that period 
were always ready to support the 
land of the Inquisition against the 
successor of Richelieu, supported 
the Spanish project, and became the 
moving power of the conspiracy for 
placing: James upon the English 
throne. Charles, meanwhile, ne- 
gotiated with Admiral Montague, 
who commanded the fleet in the 
name of the Long Parliament, for 
the shipment of a military force to 
England. That these miserabl 
ill-conceived schemes signally failed, 
affords no reason for their having 
been generally passed over in silence. 
They were even worse executed 
than conceived, for the conspiring 
party made so many confidants on 
this side of the water, that their de- 
sign had become notorious to the 
Long Parliament before the period 
for its attempted execution had 
begun. 


We now pass to the career of 
Monk, as a leading organ of the 
Restoration. The Parliament, it 
will be remembered, was once more 
dissolved by military violence on 
the 13th of October, 1659, under a 
movement headed by Lambert. 
That general was then supreme in 
London, and it now became the 
policy of Monk to march from the 

cotch to the English capital, under 
the avowed aim of restoring the 
Long Parliament, as the only le- 
gitimate authority which the nation 
was, in that juncture, in a position 
to realize. The true object of 
Monk’s designs between this period 
and the Restoration will be made 
more apparent than it has hitherto 
been fromthe following observations. 

The portraiture of Monk is un- 
doubtedly the most graphic in this 
work. Itis clear that his soldiers 
looked to him as the natural suc- 
cessor of Oliver Cromwell. His 
ambition was not of a fixed cha- 
racter; it was with him a quality 
always subordinated to the love of 
money. He had amassed a pecu- 
niary fortune which, during that 
period of poverty, might be termed 
immense. He was essentially a 
disciple of the principle of order 
and discipline; and he would have 
supported almost any Government 
that would have preserved the peace 
of the nation. Unwilling to com- 
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mit himself to definite policy while 
any combination could be formed 
against him, he maintained a reserve 
up to the moment of this last victory 
of Lambert. 

Toward the end of November, 
1659, he set out on his march from 
Edinburgh upon London. The in- 
telligence that he had positively 
passed the English frontier inspired 
with terror the Committee of Safety, 
an anomalous body of twenty-three 
lawless republicans, who had seized 
_— the hememnennt at Whitehall. 

1is Committee were his open 
enemies, and they had gone so far 
as to discuss the expediency of 
directing Lambert, then in com- 
mand of the army in Yorkshire, 
to give him battle. But so skil- 
fully did the latter general mask his 
real designs, that a policy of con- 
ciliation prevailed over a policy of 
war, and they adopted the opposite 
extreme of naming him General-in- 
Chief of their forces. The City of 


London, and the naval Commander- 
in-Chief, Admiral Lawson, declared 
in favour of the return of the Par- 
liament, for that odious faction had 
been now replaced by a faction more 


odious still. 

Public men had now changed 
sides and opinions with a frequency 
and rapidity which makes it per- 
plexing to follow the variations of 
the period. Vane stood in direct 
hostility to Parliament, and was a 
member of the committee that 
affected to direct public affairs. 
Lambert, a moment ago in the same 
position of eminence and opposition, 
was now a fugitive, his army, ten 
times debauched by mutiny and 
starvation, having already deserted 
him. Desborough, who had fled to 
the same camp, now fled from the 
same misfortune. Ludlow and 
Haslerig belonged to the same se- 
cession with Vane. While Monk, 
at the head of his army, was per- 
forming his weary march, the troops 
in the capital once more rebelled, and 
resuscitated the Long Parliament. 
That body immediately dismissed 
its generals, and threw the country 
into greater confusion than before. 
At length, on the 3rd of February, 
Monk entered London, having al- 
ready prevailed on Parliament to 
withdraw the troops by which they 
had been reinstated in power, and 
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replace that garrison by his own 
army. Master of the capital, the 
most interesting scene of the Revo- 
lution—the prelude of the Resto- 
ration—began. 

No public name but that of Monk 
remained in authority. ‘ Vane and 
Lambert,’ says M. Guizot, ‘were 

roscribed : 'Thurloe was set aside: 

udlow was distrusted.’ Monk, on 
the day following his entry, went 
to the Council of State, where he 
refused to take the oath which was 
tendered tohim: thence he repaired 
to Parliament, where false and ful- 
some adulations were reciprocally 
exchanged, until a feeling of hatred 
or contempt grew up on either side. 

But under this anomaly of a tole- 
rated Parliament courting a general 
whom they feared and hated, a sud- 
den event transpired which changed 
altogether the aspect of affairs. 
‘The City of London announced 
that they would pay no more taxes, 
ont such as might be levied by 
a full and free Parliament.’ The 
Council of State—who had now suc- 
ceeded the Military Committee of 
Safety, and formed the Executive 
of the ‘Rump’—summoned Monk 
on the same evening to deliberate 
with them. They sat until three 
in the morning. Monk in vain 
urged them against an adoption of 
hostile measures. His advice being 
neglected, he had no choice but to 
comply, unless he were prepared to 
pronounce against the Rump and 
the Council. He received their 

ositive commands to attack the 

efences of the City on the following 
morning. Retiring to an inn, he 
was there met by the few in whom 
it could in any sense be said that he 
confided. The dead hours of night, 
after the Council had broken up, 
were thusconsumed. Monk strode 
up and down the room, chewing his 
tobacco, and scarcely listening to 
the arguments of his friends. ‘They 
represented to him that he was lost 
if he assailed the City. Monk’s 
curt reply, that he could do no less 
by the duties of his office, unless he 
were prepared to join in the decla- 
ration of the City, and immediate} 
create a struggle between himself 
and the Parliament, was unanswer- 
able. The morning came and the 
work began. 

Monk ordered his troops to 
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break down the chains and port- 
cullises which bounded the privi- 
leges of the City. The corporation 
deemed it prudent to adopt a policy 
of conciliation, and they resolved to 
invite to a public dinner the invader 
of their ancient liberties. It natu- 
rally struck the wily general that 
he would make a iiodens figure, 
in first assailing the corporation, and 
then accepting their hospitality. 
No sooner had he declined the in- 
vitation, than the Council of State 
(apparently viewing the refusal as 
an example, for that age, of a high 
degree of political morality) voted 
him an indemnity of fifty pounds for 
the loss of his dinner! But this 
political morality did not go quite 
80 far as to prevent his acceptance 
of the more solid indemnity. Was 
Monk more avaricious or epi- 
eurean? No doubt the hospitable 
corporation were as celebrated 
for their good dinners in those 
days as in these. M. Guizot sup- 
es that the council acted upon a 
nowledge of the general's avarice: 
but unless the epicurean temptation 
had already been very great, one 
would think that the self-denial 
would hardly represent the compen- 
sation. 

Twodays afterwards Monk began 
to see the verification of the predic- 
tions made by his friends as he had 
chewed his tobacco on the night 
ae the attack, and to find 

imself on the verge of ruin. The 
whole mass of the country, who had 
even then suspected him to be dis- 
posed in favour of the Restoration, 
stood aloof from him. His troops 
were universally disaffected: many 
of his leading officers threatened 
active mterference. Monk was ab- 
solutely in imminent danger of 
arrest. 
a on we an hour to be lost— 

epended on his vigourand prom 

titude. He accordingly effscted a 
reconciliation with the City, and 
dined with the Lord Mayor. It 
is to be feared, however, that no 
record exists of his having refunded 
the fifty pounds to the Council of 


e made a solemn declara- 


tion to the City that the attack had 
been made against his own wishes ; 
and in this there is no doubt that 


he was sincere. He finished the 
harangue by declaring in favour of 


a ‘full and free Parliament.’ The 
vacant seats were to be filled by 
writs within seven days, and a new 
Parliament was to be convened on 
the 7th of May. 

‘ The rage and consternation of 
the Parliament,’ says M. Guizot, 
‘exceeded all belief.’ They still, 
however, truckled to the man who 
was now beyond their power; and 
were guilty at once of the meanness 
and impolicy of proceeding against 
Vane and Lambert (the only men 
in any degree capable of defending 
them). with the view of pleasing the 
Lord General of the Commonwealth. 
The demonstrations of joy in the 
metropolis were unequivocal. The 
bells of every church in London 
rang. Bonfires were lighted at night 
in all directions ; and Samuel Pepys 
asserts that he could count not less 
than thirty-one blazing simultane- 
ously from the same point of view. 
Cries of ‘Down with the Rump!’ 
resounded in all quarters. The 
secluded members reappeared, and 
were admitted. The full Parliament, 
losing in its last existence its former 
designation, appointed Monk, Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, Siesiving the military 
commission under which his powers 
over the army had been shared by 
four others. The principle of the 
Restoration had now triumphed. 
But it is singular to observe in the 
Clarendon State Papers, that the 
strongest doubt of Monk’s inten- 
tions was, even up to that period, 
entertained by the royalists abroad. 

Monk now took up his quarters 
in St. James’s Palace, and became 
virtually a military dictator. A new 
Council of State, twenty-nine in 
number, and entertaining views 
favourable to the Restoration, nomi- 
nally formed the supreme executive 
in the interval between the dissolu- 
tion which had taken place in the 
middle of March, and the convention 
of the new Parliament. Monk had 
been offered the use of Hampton 
Court Palace ; he caused it however 
to be known that he would prefer a 
grant of money to the grant of a 
palace, and received £20,000 as a 
reward for his refusal. Of this, 
£13,000 was paid down at once. 
When, therefore, we consider that 
the State was a moment before 
80 impoverished as to have with 
the greatest difficulty extorted a 
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Joan of £60,000 for the urgent pur- 
pose of paying a starved and beg- 
gared army, it would be difficult to 
conceive a misappropriation more 
conclusive against the public mo- 
rality of Monk, than his becoming 
possessed of nearly one-fourth of 
this sum. 

There is no sufficient evidence to 
sustain M. Guizot’s position, that 
the leading republicans at this junc- 
ture offered the regal dignity to 
Monk. In vague terms indeed they 
proposed to invest him with ‘the 
supreme power;’ but we are not 
warranted in supposing this offer to 
imply anything more than a re-crea- 
tion of the Protectorate in his favour. 
The proposal however, let it have 
been what it may, was immediately 
refused by Monk. The truth was 
that the republicans saw that the 
current of the Restoration had set 
in—that it would flow while Monk 
continued to direct its course—and 
that nothing but the deviation of the 
general from the line of policy he 
Was pursuing could save the revolu- 
tionary cause. Government, it was 
clear, must be administered either 
by Monk or by Charles II., and 
there can be little doubt that the 
republicans, in choosing the soldier 
chose also the polity of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The secret negotiations between 
Monk and Charles IT., which arise at 
this point, are however very curious, 
and are admirably developed by M. 
Guizot. Sir John Greenville, a rela- 
tive of the former, had been employed 
by Charles to treat for him at St. 
James's Palace. Sir John expe- 
rienced great difficulty at first in 
obtaining a private audience of the 
general, who was keenly alive to 
the danger of positive negotiation. 
Monk had a trusty friend in Mor- 
rice, to whom he at first referred the 
envoy. At length he consented to 
an interview, Gintiog the precau- 
tion of keeping Morrice outside the 
door as a contingent witness. 
‘Greenville then presented the king’s 
letter. Monk affected to draw back 
in virtuous indignation and astonish- 
ment at such an insult to a faithful 
leader of the Commonwealth. To be 
sure the letter could contain no 
money in coming from a penniless 
fortune-seeker, and it could contain 
No invitation to dinner in coming 
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from an exile. The contingent wit- 
ness was then called in. Monk's 
indignation rapidly evaporated : he 
opened and read the letter. Finally, 
he assured Sir John ‘that the res- 
toration of the sovereign had been 
the first wish of his heart, but that 
until now no opportunity had pre- 
sented itself,’ &c. 

The conditions of the Restoration 
were then drawn up; and while the 
Republican chiefs were disputing 
upon narrow questions between 
themselves, Monk and Sir John 
Greenville were quietly selling away 
the birthright of the Commonwealth. 
The general, however,would not per- 
mit the envoy to carry away any 
documentary evidence of his treason. 
He compelled Greenville to commit 
the stipulations to memory, and 
finally to burn the papers. Green- 
ville was then despatched to 
Brussels. Under the roof of Hyde— 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don—he secretly meets the king in 
that city at midnight. Charles, by 
the advice of Monk, as secretly 
removes to Breda, whence, in con- 
sequence, was dated the celebrated 
declaration. 

Meanwhile, several counter- 
schemes were afloat. One of these 
was that of the Presbyterian leaders, 
who, acknowledging the Restoration 
as an inevitable event, hastened to 
impose their own terms upon the 
sovereign. They were more honest 
than Monk, but their conditions 
were altogether incompatible, as M. 
Guizot observes, with the royal 
dignity. Among other things, they 
demanded an acknowledgment of 
the legitimacy of the war against 
Charles I. That the heir to the 
throne would readily have accepted, 
with hereditary faithlessness, any 
conditions that might have proved 
essential to his return, we cannot 
doubt. But the truth was, that the 
Presbyterians were a day after the 
fair. Charles had already obtained 
far better terms from Monk, who 
cared exceedingly little for raising 
a question of right as to the 
legality of past events, so long as his 
own pocket was well replenished, 
and his own dignity not to be in- 
cluded in the compromise. 

The Presbyterians appear to have 
entertained another object, in under- 
mining the influence of Hyde, whe 
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was a rigid Episcopalian by inherent 
pene. as well as by the policy of 
is position. In treating directly 
with the king, they hoped to dis- 
sever the confidence subsisting be- 
tween him and his prime adviser; 
and there was no doubt that Charles 
would prefer Presbyterianism and a 
crown to hierarchy and exile. 

The plot thickened. Cardinal 
Mazarin, still at the head of the 
French Government, and aware that 
the Restoration was about to come 
to piss, was anxious to secure the 
alliance of that heir of the house of 
Stuart whom he had treated for the 
last eleven years with signal neglect. 
The euak Court used every en- 
deavour to induce Charles to make 
his debarcation from their shores. 
They also were too late. Charles 
was already at Breda, and, confiding 
in Monk, determined to sail from 
the Dutch coast. The current of 
the Restoration, indeed, was momen- 
tarily disturbed. Lambert now 
escaped from the Tower, and raised 
the standard of insurrection in the 
heart of the country. He was 
quickly subdued, partly by desertion 
and partly by the ~ of Ingoldsby ; 
but there appears every reason to 
believe the assertion of Monk, that 
had the event been reversed, he 
would himself have immediately 
raised the standard of the Stuarts, 
and have finally settled the ques- 
tion by a brief and decisive civil 
war. 

Now follows the difficulty as to 
the publication of Sir John Green- 
ville’s mission. This was sur- 
mounted, it must be confessed, by a 
eee acting, characterized 
xy no ordinary skill. On the 27th 
of April, while Monk was with the 
assembled Council of State, Sir John 
Greenville applied at the door for 
permission to i a sealed packet 
to the general. Monk came out of 
the Council Chamber, and in a con- 
spicuous manner received the packet, 
emblazoned with the king’s arms, in 
the presence of his guards. Monk 
again drew back in astonishment ; 
and pone to the royal arms, 
sternly ordered the soldiers not to 
lose sight of the bearer. What 
evidence more striking of the fidelit 
of the republican chief? Monk 
then carried the packet to the 
Council. They required that Green- 


ville should appear before them. 
Greenville stated that the enclosed 
letters were from the king at Breda. 
The Council voted that Parliament 
alone was competent to open the 
packet, and proposed meanwhile to 
put the envoy under arrest. This 
was hazardous to Monk, and he at 
length prevailed upon them to place 
Greenville at large, on the surety of 
the Lord General being given for 
his appearance. 

This solemn farce concluded, 
Greenville went to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons on the rst of 
May, presenting a royal letter to 
either assembly. He was the bearer 
of a third letter designed for the 
City of London. Each of these 
bodies received him with formality 
and favour, and a copy of the 
famous ‘ Declaration from Breda’ 
accompanied either communication. 
Letters also were enclosed for the 
General, Monk, and the Admiral, 
Montague. The two Houses of Par- 
liament immediately voted ‘That, 
according to the fundamental laws 
of this kingdom, the Government is 
and ought to be by king, lords, and 
commons.’ The mancuvre of Monk 
had admirably succeeded. 

The Restoration, of course, was 
now accomplished ; but the poverty 
of the State was ill adapted to sus- 
tain the liberal tendencies of the 
Parliament. The House of Com- 
mons voted £500 to Sir John 
Greenville, and subsequently not 
less than £50,000 for the use of 
the king. So disproportionate was 
this munificence to the revenues at 
command, that the Treasury was 
unable to pay even the £500 which 
had been voted to the king’s envoy. 
This sum was eventually advanced 
by a Mr. Forth, who was regarded 
as the Rothschild of the age. 

The City of London, however, 
now came forward with its wonted 
liberality. It lent £100,000 for the 
support of the army, and £30,000 
for the use of the king. Each of 
the chief trading corporations, to 
the number of twelve, presented 
Charles with £1000. So ieenehate. 
however, were the circumstances of 
the republicans, that while the 
Speakers of the Lords and Commons 
were solemnly proclaiming the king 
at Whitehall, a final effort was made 
(such as desperation only could have 
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suggested) for the restoration of 
Richard Cromwell. 

The Bill of Indemnity and its cir- 
cumstances are well known. While 
this was transpiring in England, all 
the Continental Courts were paying 
their fulsome adulations to Charles 
at Breda. Charles had been pecu- 
liarly sensitive, as the grandson of 
Henri 1V., to the slight which he 
had received from the French court; 
and all the artifices with which Car- 
dinal Mazarin sought to ingratiate 
himself into the king’s favour proved 
ineffectual. The foreign ministers 
were claiming international alli- 
ances, and the great men and the 
little men, now in a state of tran- 
sition from English republicans to 
English monarchists, were simul- 
taneously seeking places of the 
king at Breda. 

It is impossible to conclude the 
present review of M. Guizot’s work 
without referring to two characters, 
who, while they stood aloof from 
the busy world of party politics, 
stood also in proud contrast to the 
turpitude and hypocrisy of the day. 
Weallude, of course, to John Milton 
and Sir Matthew Hale. The great 
poet, indeed, had espoused the cause 
of the Cromwellian party ; but it 
may be questioned whether he was 
more deeply compromised towards 
the republicans than many others 
whom that body had been ready 
to receive again among their sup- 
porters. To the last he remained 
an unflinching advocate of liberty 
of conscience, and of a government 
without monarchy. Even the de- 
fender of the regicides, amid the 
political profligacy of that age, 
might have found favour with the 
sovereign, if he would; and the 
king would have been by no means 
indifferent to the views of a literary 
defender of the talents and eminence 
which he commanded. Sir Matthew 
Hale, with a yet fairer fame, had 
withstood the tyranny of Cromwell 
and the tyranny of the Long Par- 
liament; and he now exerted his 
influence to obtain from the king 
such conditions as should combine 
liberty with order. 

The present subject, though hap- 
pily its application to the politics of 
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our country has long since passed 
away, is yet replete with interest 
and with warnings to the Continen- 
tal Governments. It tells us, first, 
in the reluctance with which the 
liberal party went to war, the high 
moral value of a prescriptive consti- 
tution. It tells us, next, how the 
despotism which pays no regard to 
popular demands, in an advanced 
stage of civilization, must ultimately 
destroy that constitution. We learn 
from it, also, how signal was the 
difficulty experienced in framing a 
written in place of a prescriptive 
Government; and how the attempt 
produced another despotism, con- 
ceding indeed civil rights, but sup- 
pressing political privileges, and 
maintaining itself by the anomaly of 
a self-constituted system established 
neither by legal nor by popular 
sanction, and existing in virtue of 
military force. Such was the 
Government of the first Protector. 
We find, next, the failure of an 
effort to combine usurpation with a 
revival of the prescriptive estates of 
Lords and Commons. Then, we 
pass to a period of a year con- 
sumed by a calendar of revolutions. 
Finally, we enter upon a period in 
which prescription and revolution 
were combined, and the freedom of 
the people (although this was not 
fully accomplished until after an- 
other revolution) rendered coin- 
cident with the rights of monarchy. 
If there is one practical lesson to be 
deduced from this fearful history, it 
rests in the union of the regal and 
the popular interest—in the fact 
that monarchy is to be ———— 
during a period of enlightenment, 
by freedom alone, and that the 
rights of society are to be secured 
only by the maintenance of an 
ancient polity. On this mutual 
confidence, this common dependence, 
this reciprocal moderation, the in- 
terests of social progress and of 
social civilization are essentially 
based. That this foundation will 
prove immovable in England is as 
certain, as our trust is strong that it 
will supply the model to which the 
other monarchical Governments of 
Europe may even yet be assimilated 
by their rulers. J. We WS 
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SHAKSPEARE AND HIS NATIVE COUNTY. 


c has often been regretted that 
none of Shakspeare’s acquain- 
tances took the trouble to collect 
the anecdotes concerning him that 
must have been floating about for 

ears after his death. What if any 

oswell had noted down his sayings, 
and given us Shakspeare’s Zable 
Talk; or his son-in-law, Dr. Hall 
(for sons-in-law generally do such 
things, at least in our days), pre- 
sented us with Shakspeare’s Re- 
mains and Marginalia? How rich 
would his table talk have been,—how 
transcendent over all other,—what 
ae scraps might there not 

ve been in his stray papers,—what 
invaluable gems of thought, what 
studies, what sketches! For in 
truth we know more of a man’s mind 
from these so-called little things, 
from notes or passages in books, 
from letters to intimate friends, 
from literary memoranda, than from 
the cold, formal, lifeless biographies 
which are generally compiled. The 
former let us into the inner man, 
to the penetralia of his affections, 
to the holy of holies of his mind, to 
his heart of hearts. For all great 
men have been, and ever will be, 
reserved. Segregation is a necessary 
accompaniment to greatness. Does 
reatness care to have its every 
eed blazoned abroad ?—that were 
not greatness, but coxcombry. Does 
greatness love greetings in the 
market-place ?—it leaves this to the 
fools of fashion. Does greatness 
care whether it is remembered or 
not? no, it is too great to care to be 
remembered. ‘This, then, is the 
true explanation why Shakspeare 
has left so few traces of his indi- 
vidual life and character behind. 
But oh, for some egregious coxcomb, 
the most vain, if you will, in this 
vain world, who, in the hope of per- 
petuating his own little name, had 
collected a few trifles about the im- 
mortal man. There were vain men, 
no doubt, who would gladly have 
done it, but the age had not learnt 
the marketable value of such gossip, 
and this omission is to be attributed 
rather to the age than to any de- 
ficiency of vain men in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. What 
positively fulsome memorials are 
penned of the lives of addle-pated 


authors in our days; note-book in 
hand will men sit by the side of 
some literary dilettante, ready to jot 
down his second-hand anecdotes. 
By-and-bye these same retailers— 
for such hes taken place—are vain 
enough to think that their own auto- 
biographies will interest the public, 
and sell; and, wonderful enough, 
they do sell, but don’t interest the 
public. Woe to Shakspeare had he 
lived among us, 7/, when living, we 
had appreciated him. Every action, 
every word, bad, good, or indifferent, 
would have been related. The 
practice is most unjust, especially 
when a man’s sayings are noted 
down without the context, to sa 

nothing of the manner in which it 
was spoken; and we fully agree 
with Mr. Tennyson in his ode on 
this very subject. So, after all, it 
is perhaps a matter of rejoicing 
that we have neither records nor 
memorials of Shakspeare. When 
Jerdan and Jay have their bio- 
graphies, let it be our boast that 
Shakspeare has none. 

Still, there seems to be a universal 
craving to know something about 
him. Curiosity expends itself in 
various fashions. Whatcan we do? 
His house can whisper nothing; 
there are no lingering echoes of his 
laughter closeted in the corners 
of its rooms. And yet men come 
to that house as if it could tell 
them something; they think some 
secret is contained within those four 
walls—they centre the whole of 
their curiosity upon that little 
tenement, forgetful of Stratford and 
the country round. Depend — 
it, if anything more can be dis- 
covered concerning Shakspeare, 
that house holds it not. It has 
been ransacked and rummaged 
enough. No, the secret, if there 
be any, lies out in the open fields 
and woods round Stratford. The 
reeds of the Avon are more likely 
to whisper his life to us, for it flows 
through the midst of the land where 
he lived more often, we fancy, than 
within those four walls to which 
eager travellers flock. 

he features of the landsca 
have not changed, the hills are the 
same which Shakspeare climbed, 
the course of the Avon is the same ; 
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Shakspeare would recognise the 
country, but he would not know 
his native town, much less his own 
home, for in his time it stood out in 
the fields; now it is in a street 
blocked and bricked round with 
houses. Descendants of the flowers 
that he plucked grow in the fields ; 
the offspring of the birds that he 
loved to hear still chant to us in 
the woods; these all have perhaps 
something to tell us; but let us 
beware not to wander in the dreamy 
land of fancy and conjecture. Let 
us not even border upon the pro- 
bable, but keep to the real; the 
flowers and the birds are real, and 
the country is real, and Shak- 
speare’s writings are real, and 
whatever connexion we may find 
between them, let that partake 
of their reality. Let us not for- 

et, too, that the country round 
Stratford has other claims upon 
our attention. Shakspeare’s mother, 
Mary Arden, came from the neigh- 
bouring village of Wilmecote, pro- 
nounced by the country people 
Wimeot. His wife was from the 
adjoining hamlet of Shottery, and 
he was married to her at the village 
of Luddington, on the banks of the 
Avon. Verily there is much in the 
country associated with Shakspeare. 
Milton, depend upon it, did not 
speak without a deep meaning when 
he sang of Shakspeare’s ‘ wood notes 
wild.’ It had a reference to other 
things than his supposed non-clas- 
sical education. In his plays are 
references to the neighbourhood. 
Justice Shallow’s house is placed in 
the next county of Gloucestershire, 
where Davy (Second Part of King 
Henry IV., Act v., Scene 3) serves 
the guests with ‘leather-coats,’ a 
delicately-flavoured apple still pecu- 
liar to these parts. Christopher 
Sly runs into debt at an ale-house 
at Wincot, not far from Stratford ; 
and Davy beseeches Justice Shallow 
(Second Part of King Heary IV., 
Act v., Scene t,) ‘to countenance 
William Visor, of Wincot, against 
Clement Perkes, of the Hill;’ and 
a friend assures us that to this day 
whoever holds the Cherry-orchard 
farm there, is yet called Mr. M. or 
N. of the Hill. 

It has been said by the best of 
critics that a man’s book is the best 
interpreter of himself. So, no doubt, 
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it is; and the best biographer of the 
man Shakspeare is he who most 
knows and thoroughly appreciates 
the poet Shakspeare’s plays; and it 
would be interesting in many poets 
to trace the effect of their early 
associations throughout their poems. 
Coleridge affirmed that the memories 
of his youth were so graven on his 
mind, that he could still see the 
river Otter flowing close to him, and 
hear its ripple, as when, in long 
years past, S had wandered by its 
side. Scenery has often been held, 
and rightly, to have great effect on 
the character, especially in youth. 
The Athenian ever boasted of the 
situation of ‘ violet-crowned’ Athens, 
and the German of to-day praises 
the beauties of his Rhine; which, 
however, cannot compensate for the 
loss of the sea, a loss which is not 
without its effect on German litera- 
ture. Traces, no doubt, there are 
in all poets, of descriptions of scenes 
in which they have resided. A 
blind descriptive poet is an im- 
ossibility. We are no believers in 

omer’s blindness. At the same 
time Thucydides’ saying, that ‘ the 
whole earth is the grave of a great 
man,’ will bear reversing; and we 
may say with equal truth, that all 
the earth is the birth-place of a 
great man: for imagination con- 
jures up scenes, and decks out com- 
mon places with such beauty, that 
it is hard to fix them to any lo- 
cality ; but we shall revert to this 
by-and-bye. 

We have had enough, then, of 
Shakspeare relics, Garrick mul- 
berry cups, stone fonts, dusty regis- 
ters, and such dead things. They 
can tell us nothing. Shakspeare 
valued not such trumpery, why 
should we make such ado? Let us 
leave them to connoisseurs and 
Wardour-street Jews; halfof them 
are false. It is high time to turn to 
something living. Here are an old 
man and woman, Warwickshire bred 
and born, who are in themselves a 
glossary of old words. Let us in- 
terrogate and talk with them. Every 
county has its peculiar dialect and 
provincialisms. Warwickshire is no 
exception ; and how strongly Shak- 
speare was imbued with them his 
plays testify. They mark, from in- 
ternal evidence, not only the era, 
but the county in which he lived. 
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We are ignorant whether any War- 
wickshire words were given in the 
Ireland forgeries, butshould imagine 
not. 

One of the first peculiarities that 
will strike a stranger coming into 
this part of Warwickshire, is the 
use of Master among the middle 
and lower orders—the lower es- 
pecially—for Mr. They will speak 
of Master Smith the carpenter, but 
never of Mr. Smith. The same use 
of the word is found in many other 
parts of England, but never so syste- 
matically as in this neighbourhood. 
Shakspeare might still hear ‘Master 
Slender,’ ‘ Master Fenton,’ and 
‘good Master Brook,’ so called 
if they were living now, as in his 
own days. 

The word wench, here—which in 
most parts of England has a bad 
signification attached to it—means 
nothing more than a young woman. 
We have frequently heard a father 
ora mother call their daughter, as a 
term of endearment, the little 
wench. And the common country 
expression, ‘a chap and his wench,’ 
signifies merely a young fellow and 
his sweetheart. So Petruchio, in 
the Zuming of the Shrew (Act v., 
last scene), when everything has 
been made pleasant, exclaims,‘ Why, 
there's a wench, come on and kiss 
me, Kate.’ Prince Hal, too (King 
Henry IV., Act i., Scene 1), calls 
the sun ‘a fair hot wench, in a flame- 
coloured taffeta.’ Other instances 
will readily occur to every one. 

Our readers will all recollect the 
witch of Brentford (Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Act iv., Scene 2), 
‘the rag, the baggage, the polecat, 
and ronyon,’ that the jealous Ford 
calls her; and they will, we hope, 
still further remember the spirit, so 
widely different to that of cheatin 
dramatists, in which Shakspeare 
adverts to witches and heretics. Itis 
curious to note that, of all places 
in England, the belief in witches 
should be most prevalent in these 
parts. Several country people, 
and some, aye, of a higher station, 
whom we personally know, firmly 
put faith in them, and on no account 
would offend a reputed witch. So 
still, in all the much boasted en- 
lightenment of this nineteenth cen- 
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tury, amidst so-called national 
schools, with parsons and school- 
masters whose names are legion, 
Shakspeare would find the race of 
witches not yet extinct ; so long is 
it before a deep-rooted credulity 
springing from the soil of ignorance, 
can be eradicated. At the little 
village of Bishopton, one mile and 
a-half from Stratford, there still 
lives a reputed witch; a poor 
harmless old woman in truth she 
is, rather eccentric perhaps, but in 
whom her neighbours suppose cer- 
tain powers for evil or good to re- 
side. We could relate many stories 
concerning her imagined spells; nay, 
we know well educated and other- 
wise sensible people who dread her 
resentment. The phrase, ‘a Dor- 
sington witch,’ so called from a 
tumbledown village not far from 
where Shakspeare’s crab-tree once 
stood, has passed into a proverb. 
Well may spirit-rapping and table- 
turning and millenarian prophets be 
believed in. Shakspeare’s age cre- 
dited witches and astrology; ours 
has not cast off these, but taken unto 
itself several devils still worse. 

To return to our subject. Rosa- 
lind might hear her own expression 
of the rabbits ‘ kindling’ (As You 
Like It, Act iii., Se. 2), still used. 
That prince of merry thieves, Auto- 
lycus, who so lustily sings in the 
Winter's Tale, Act iv., Se. 2., 


When daffodils begin to peer, 
With, heigh! the doxy over the dale, 


might still find plenty of country- 
people who would understand his 
cant term for a not over virtuous 
maid, without a glossary. And they 
could tell you that ‘ pugging tooth,’ 
a few lines further on in the song, 
meant, not as the glossary explains 
it, thievish, which is meaningless, 
but pegging, peg tooth, 7. e., the 
canine or dogtooth: ‘the child hasn’t 
its pugging teeth yet,’ old women 
will say. The gadfly is still called 
the ‘brize’ (pronounced bree); the 
shepherd still talks of his‘ eanlings,’* 
i. e., his lambs; the woodman of his 
‘ fardels,’ i. e., his fagots, or kids, as 
they are more commonly called. 
It is worth noting, too, that the most 
uncommon words have left the more 
immediate neighbourhood of Strat- 


* Of Milton's Lycidas ; ‘the weanling herds that graze.’ 
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ford, and can only be found in the 
more out of the way places, where 
civilization and refinement have not 
yet made so much progress. They 
will linger there for a time, and then 
will soon be gone; the traces of old 
Shakspearian lore are fast disappear- 
ing; new words are rapidly ousting 
them. The gardener, though, still 
speaks of his ‘squashes,’ i. ¢., his 
immature peas, as Leontes calls his 
son; and which rare Bully Bottom 
christens the mother of the fairy, 
Peasblossom. We have heard 
rustics talk of ‘go shogging off,’ 
even as Falstaff commands his 
bullies to do. And there are cooks 
and housekeepers who know very 
well what the clown’s speech in the 
Winter's Tale (Act iv., Sc. 2) means. 
‘I must have saffron to colour the 
warden pies (i.¢., composed of a 
species of pear), and a race (i.e., a 
stick) of ginger.’ 

The following is a vocabulary of 
the principal Shakspearian words 
which we ten from time to time 
picked up. Many of them we have 
discovered by questioning country- 
people from various quarters. Very 
often have we been answered, ‘ Ah! 
T can recollect my grandmother used 
to say that word, but you will only 
hear it from the very old folk.’ 

Batter, rightly explained in the 
glossary ‘as the instrument with 
which linen is beaten.’ We have 
heard women speak of their batlet- 
tub. Round Stratford it is now 
commonly called ‘a dolly,’ or a 
maiden. Bavin.—Explained in the 
glossary as ‘ brushwood;’ it rather 
means the scraps and scrapings of 
heather. Bow, still means a yoke: 
so Touchstone (As You Like It, 
Act iii., Scene 4), ‘As the ox hath 
his dow, sir, so man hath his desires.’ 
Bravery, still signifies finery. 
Broken-MovTH, #.e., a mouth which 
has lost part of its teeth; ‘ What a 
broken-mouth you have,’ is a com- 
mon phrase ; so also BROKEN-TEaARS, 
i. e., tears which are stopped sud- 
denly by a person’s entry. Caaez, 
i.e., a prison, as in Henry VI, 
Second Part, called also ‘ the hole.’ 
CHILpING, i. ¢., pregnant. Craw, 
tw flutter. Cops-loaf, a badly ‘ set- 
up’ loaf, which has a great deal of 
crust upon it; cob also means a 
cake. Committed, @. e., cohabited. 
Thus Othello to the innocent Des- 
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demona, ‘ What committed, O thou 
public commoner’ (Act iv., Scene 
2). So also Customer, in the same 
lay, still means a common woman. 
out, literally to do out; the pea- 
sants still say, to dout the candle, 
7. e., to extinguish it. FrEprrs, 
good-for-nothing servants. For- 
WEARIED, 2. e., tired out. The fol- 
lowing line of Puck’s is worth noting, 
where the preposition is carried on 
to the verb: — 
the heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task fordone. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. 
JET, t. e., to strut, to walk proudly. 
Inxtee, explained in the glossar 
as ‘a species of tape or worsted,’ it 
rather means broidery. Housewives 
still speak of a piece of inkle; so the 
servant in the Winter's Tale (Act 
iv., Scene 3) says of the supposed 
pedlar, ‘That he hath ribands of 
all colours . - inkles, caddises.’ 
These latter we take to mean 
worsted. Irk, to make uneasy. 
Laren, i. e., benighted; so in Mac- 
beth (Act iii., Scene 3), 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 


Lirter, i.e., a thief. Loon, 
i.e., a stupid scamp; many a tailor 
is still so called, since King 
Stephen’s catch was written (Othello, 
Act ii, Scene 3), where for the 
sake of the rhyme it is oun. 
The Ninz Men’s Morris, which 
Titania (Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Act ii., Scene 2) complains is ‘ filled 
up with mud,’ has long since been 
cleared out; and the Warwickshire 
boys still play at it under the more 
common but less refined name of 
* Holy-goly.’ The Midsummer 
Night's Dream is rich in local words 
and allusions. Thus Nick Bottom’s 
aphorism that ‘ man is but a patched 
fool,’ is a pleonasm in fact, for the 
word patch (still) means a fool; and 
Puck calls Nick himself and his 
friends ‘ a crew of patches.’ In the 
same speech (Act iii, Scene 2) 
occur the words, ‘an ass’ nowl.’ 
It is stillso used, both of quadrupeds 
and bipeds, but always in a sense 
implying stupidity. Again, Hermia, 
in the same scene, calls Helena 
‘Thou painted Maypole.’ One of 
the few which still stand in our 
villages may be seen at Welford, 
about four miles from Stratford. 
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Pun, to pound; country-people 
still speak of punning fat. Picx- 
THANK, i. ¢., as explained in the 
lossaries, ‘an officious parasite.’* 

D, i. e., to destroy, from whence 
comes riddance? Pasu, i. e., ahead, 
sometimes joined with it as a Pash- 
head. Ravin, i. e., to devour 
voraciously, from whence comes 
ravenous? Persvisn, i. e., foolish. 
Loageats (Hamlet, Act v., Scene 1), 
‘ Did these bones cost no more the 
breeding, but to play at loggats 
with them?’ evidently having refer- 
ence to some game. They now 
signify here the log or clog put 
round an animal’s leg, to prevent its 
running away. Is this a prima 
or secondary sense? Saaa, to sin 
down; thus a labourer will speak of 
a sagging job, i. ¢., a tiresome one. 
Surve, a slice; so we hear, to cut 
a shive of anything. Srrrr, to 
stir. Wuuprstocx is still used for 
a carter’s whip. Deck, i.e., a 
pack; a deck of cards is common 
enough. 

But there is an expression among 
the lower orders here which we 
nrust not pass over hastily; when- 
ever there has been an unusual dis- 
turbance or ado—for we prefer 
using the plain terms—they invari- 
ably characterize it by the phrase, 
: There has been old work to-day.’ 
This seems to explain the porter’s 
allusion in Macbeth (Act ii., Se. 
3), ‘If a man were porter of hell- 
gate, he should have old turning the 
key ;’ which is explained in the notes 
as frequent. So also, in Ursula’s 
speech, in Much Ado about Nothing 
(Act v., Se. 2), ‘Madam, you must 
eome to your uncle; yonder’s old 
coil at home:’ coil in the sense of 
stir, bustle. 

Again, there is the remarkable 
word, ‘mammet,’ which Shakspeare 
uses, as was common in his day, for 
a puppet. It is now used by the 
crow-boys to signify the scarecrow 
they dress up to frighten the birds. 
The word is curiously enough de- 
rived by a sort of boustrophedon 
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principle from Mahomet; and we 
recommend this further extension 
of its signification to Mr. Trench 
(vide The Study of Words, Lect. v.) 
Nor must we forget another expres- 
sion, of being in a person’s book, 
which is common about here. This 
must not be confounded with a later 
Pa. of being in a person’s good 

ooks, and which is comparatively of 
recent date. The common people 
use it without the qualifying epithet. 
Thus, in the Taming of the Shrew, 
(Act ii., Scene 1), in the bantering 
between Kate and her lover, Petru- 
chio says, jestingly, to her obser- 
vation that he has no arms, ‘A 
herald, Kate? O, put me in thy 
books.’ So also, in Much Ado about 
Nothing (Act i., Seene 1), the mes- 
senger says to Beatrice, ‘I see, the 
gentleman is not in your good 
books.’ To which she replies, ‘ No; 
an he were, I would burn my study.” 
We cannot help thinking that this 
is the same phrase which has come 
down to us unalloyed. 

It will be seen, by the scanty 
examples we have given, what a 
field remains still for investigation. 
Numbers of words may yet be 
rescued from oblivion. But now 
is the time. Sir Walter Scott 
once gave a labourer half-a-crown 
for the mere word ‘whimmel ;’ and 
surely we can put ourselves to a 
little trouble for words which are 
far more valuable. By a little re- 
search, we think that even some of 
the snatches and burdens of songs 
which Shakspeare puts in the 
mouths of his clowns, might still be 
discovered. Our own experience 
would point, not to Warwickshire, 
but to Oxfordshire,+ for such mat- 
ters. We have the tradition of 
Shakspeare’s being at Oxford, and 
his plays bear marks of a knowledge 
of bx ordshire words. The second 
word on our list, Bavin, is used in the 
neighbourhood of Witney. Shive, 
sperr, ravin, pickthank, fardel, are all 
Oxfordshire words. Surely there is 
some profit and pleasure to be de- 


* We heard it used in another sense, though; speaking of the late Peace 
rejoicings at Stratford, and the tea-drinking, &c., in the streets, a peasant observed 
to us, ‘There will be pickthanking work to-morrow ; i.¢., grumbling. 

+ We once heard, at an Oxfordshire Harvest Home, the old song, ‘T mun be 


married a Sunday ;’ with the burden of which, Petruchio banters Kate. 


(Taming 


of the Shrew, Act ii., Scene 1.) And on another occasion, the fine old drinking- 
song of ‘ Back and sides go bare.’ The question, of course, was how they had. been 
obtained ; about this we could not satisfy ourselves, 
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rived from such investigation. We 
should indeed consider the gratifica- 
tion a poor one, if it consisted merely 
in discovering an obsolete word here 
and there; and as to those whose 
chief delight appears to be in paper 
warfare on some phrase they may 
have picked up, better far they kept 
out of the field altogether. If, on 
the other hand—for labourers are 
wanted—we shall have turned any 
one away from the present insane 
custom of mere sightseeing in their 
visit to Shakspeare’s house, our ob- 
ject will be achieved. Let no one 
conclude from this statement we are 
indifferent to Shakspeare. We hope 
we show our regard for him more 
by studying his works, than by 
raving about his house and collect- 
ing subscriptions to buy it, which 
would have been better spent in 
teaching the children of England 
to read his works. Let us take 
care of his house, but let Germany 
understand him. We feel, too, as 
much as any of our readers possibly 
can, that 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the 
sunshine seems more fair, 

That he once has trod its pavement, that 
he once has breathed its air. 


But we also reflect that Shakspeare 
himself would prefer something 
more than this stone-and-lime wor- 
ship. The most sensible remark 
we ever heard about the house was 
from the lips of a ploughboy: ‘ Ay, 
sir,’ said he, ‘ they must have a sight 
more timber to spare in those days 
than now,’ as he stood gazing at 
the great beams which intersect its 
walls. One of the great Shakspeare- 
relic collectors in our county has one 
phrase for everything. Show him 
a new poem—That’s worthy of 
Shakspeare,’ he'll say ; show him a 
leading article in The Times—‘ Yes, 
Shakspeare might have written that.’ 
His intimate friends avow he has 
never read a play of Shakspeare 
through, though he has the folio 
edition, and several others, in all 
languages, in his library. Betty, 
in the farce, who asked ‘ Who wrote 
Shakspeare ?’ would undoubtedly 
have been enthusiastic about his 
house. But we mustn't be too hard, 
though we are vexed to see men 
poking their noses into mulberry 
cups, and imagining they can dis- 
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eover Shakspeare’s history at its 
bottom. Go—we would once more 
say to them—go study the speeches 
and the characters in Shakspeare’s 
plays, and when you have mastered 
them, you have mastered not only 
his life, but something far better, 
his mind. Above all, Z not forget 
his sonnets: there—there you may 
read something of his love, his 
struggles, and his misfortunes. 

We beg pardon for this digres- 
sion. We oe before stated that 
we believe it is impossible to fix 
any place round Stratford as having 
given hints for his descriptions of 
seenery. It is easy and pleasant to 
guess,and 

give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
But a poet’s mind is too much of a 
Proteus to be caught. It slips 
away, and mocks our theory in no 
time. It has been often remarked 
that the description in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream was pro- 
bably drawn from the scenery on 
the leaks of the Avon. We have 
even read one book where it was 
complacently affirmed that the wood 
near the Weir-brakes—a little below 
the town—was the seene. Perhaps 
it was, or was not; but the same 
might be predicated of a thousand 
other places in England. It is 
worth noticing, however, in con- 
nexion with the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, that the belief in fairies is 
not yet extinct. At Long Compton, 
about fifteen miles from Stratford, 
the simple rusties will point you 
out where they are supposed to live 
in the hills and the old filled-up 
quarries. The place is not without 
interest to the antiquary, and a visit 
will well repay him the trouble of a 
journey, even though he sees not 
the fairies, which are still firmly 
believed in round the King-Stones. 
A popular tourist jumps to the con- 
clusion that the forest of Arden, in 
As You Like It, must have been 
none other than that of Henley-in- 
Arden. He might as well have 
said it was so ealled from Shak- 
speare’s mother, Mary Arden. The 
French characters, Le Beau, Jacques, 
Amiens, undoubtedly point to that 
of Ardennes in France. So also, 
when Falstaff (Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act iv., Scene 2) proposes 
to creep up the chimney, but is 
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stopped by Mrs. Ford’s hint, ‘ that 
there they always use to discharge 
their fowling-pieces,’ it is said that 
Shakspeare must have been think- 
ing of the old fire-side at Anne 
Hathaway's cottage, which has just 
such a chimney. This is sheer cant, 
for the description holds good of 
every cottage chimney in those 
days. We remember, too, to 
have seen, in a certain well-known 
guide-book, the following lines 
quoted :— 
The female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 
And the author immediately tells 
us what a number of elm-trees with 
ivy round them there are near Strat- 
ford. Our experience by no means 
confirms the assertion, and we are 
not aware that there is more of this 
particular hedge-row timber in this 
neighbourhood than in any other 
part of England. The truth is this, 
that in all such matters Johnson’s 
remark, that Shakspeare’scharacters 
are not so much individuals as a 
species, would be more to the pur- 
pose if he had said that his descrip- 
tions are not so much local as 
universal ; they a ply to the whole 
or to any part of 3 land; and we 
may be sure that wherever Shak- 
speare travelled, he worked up 
whatever he saw into his poems: 
no colour in the sky, but he painted 
it on his canvas; no flower, no tree, 
but he grafted it on his verse; there 
was no old snatch, ‘ no trivial fond 
records, no saws of books, no forms,’ 
which he heard, without, like his 
own Hamlet, copying it 

Within the book and volume of his 

brain. 
The old tradition, that he was a 
miser, and saved up every penny, 
would be far more applicable to the 
riches of the mind; he saved and 
hoarded up all he could learn. 
Listen to what he puts in the 
mouth of Pandarus (Troilus and 
Cressida, Act iv., Scene 4): ‘ Let 
us cast away nothing, for we may 
live to have need of such a verse.’ 
We may depend upon it, he acted 
up to this principle. The most 
probable ictures drawn from his 
Stratford life, we should say, were 
the forest scenes in As You Like It. 
We often think, too, that of all his 
characters, that of the moralizing, 
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melancholy Jacques resembled in 
one feature the master who por- 
trayed it. Genius is Janus-faced ; 
nay, not that exactly: an invisible 
line divides the face of genius, and 
one side is melancholy, the other 
sportive ; one of the corners of its 
mouth sober and sad, on the other 
plays many ajest. The allusion to 
the luces, in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, is too well known for us 
to speak of, though we think com- 
mentators have missed the most 
epigrammatic point, which Page 
utters a little afterwards—‘ I thank 
ou for my venison, Master Shallow.’ 

here is a bitter taunt implied in 
this, which would be enjoyed by 
Shakspeare’s immediate friends. 
There is, moreover, a double en- 
tendre in the Justice’s reply, ‘I 
wished your venison better, 7¢ was 
ill killed.’ A few lines further on, 
after all the badinage which Fal- 
staff gives the unfortunate Justice, 
Page says, ‘ We have a hot venison 
pasty to dinner; come, gentlemen, 

hope we shall drink down all un- 
kindness.’ This looks very much 
like a naive allusion to somethin 
more than the mere topic on hand, 
We do not, however, like mere 
surmises, so will descend to some- 
thing more certain,—that Bardolph, 
who in the same act calls Master 
Slender a Banbury cheese, would 
in our days have to call him a 
Banbury cake if he wished to 
be intelligible; this, too, may be 
classed with the other Oxfordshire 
allusions. 

In the matter of the deer-stealing, 
Mr. Knight seems not only afraid 
that the poet should be convicted 
of deer-poaching,—a very trivial 
offence in those times, by the way, 
—but that his father should have 
been a wool-dealer. We are un- 
fashionable enough to pué implicit 
faith in both traditions. That Shak- 
speare knew something about the 
wool trade—which is still carried 
on in Stratford—is evident from 
the many allusions to it throughout 
the plays: he delights in sheep- 
shearings, images taken from shep- 
herd’s life, from young lambs. Then 
there is the famous colloquy be- 
tween Corin and Touchstone (As 
You Like It, Act iii., Scene 2), 
where the whole calling of sheep- 
tending, &c., is set forth. The word 
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fell,* which Corin mentions, we may 
notice, is still used, and fell-monger 
still more so, in these parts. The 
question of Shakspeare’s parentage 
is too ridiculous to enter into. What 
does it matter? Let him be born 
in a hovel, of the vilest of the vile, 
it signifies not to us: it is the man 
himself only we look at ; pedigrees, 
and rank, and palaces can no more 
ennoble him than wool-dealing can 
degrade him. 

But all this time we have said 
nothing about the flowers mentioned 
by Shakspeare; let us avoid the 
mistakes which we have mentioned 
that others, from their eagerness to 
find out something new, have fallen 
into. Let us act the reverse of the 
Frenchman, who cried, ‘Give me 
facts and I'll accommode them to 
my theory ;’ we will accommodate 
our theory to the facts as we may 
find them. Let us take down some 
popular handbook, and see what 
are the most common Warwickshire 
flowers. Here is an extract from 
Flowers and their Associations, by 
Anne Pratt. ‘In the neighbourhood 
of Stratford-upon-Avon there are 
some extensive grounds, upon which 
the violet is reared for the purpose 
of the chemist. Like the lavender 
and rose-grounds of Surrey, these 
spots, though fragrant, are not 
beautiful ; and the flower loses from 
its association much of the loveli- 
ness which belongs to it in its native 
woodland’ (page 27). We fear that 
the fair authoress has never visited 
Stratford-on-Avon. The gardens, 
we can assure her, exist only in her 
imagination. It is quite true that 
the violets here are used for 
medicinal purposes, and the prin- 
cipal chemist in Stratford lately told 
us that most of the syrup of violets 
used in England was manufactured 
in the town. 

They are collected by the country 
people in the hedges and parks, 
where they grow in great Sublanen, 
and are sold at so much per ounce. 
Onamarket day the quantity brought 
in is something astonishing. Now 
there is no flower so often mentioned 
by Shakspeare, and we believe it is 
stated by some old authors on medi- 
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cine and herbalists—and this is what 
our authoress must have been think- 
ing of—that violet gardens long ago 
did exist at Stratford. In the famous 
flower catalogue in the Winter's 
Tale the violet has the finest com- 
pone paid to it. The passage 
as often been admired for its 
beauty, but we are not aware that 
its extreme accuracy has been 
noted. Every flower fits into its 
right place, exactly in the order in 
which they naturally bloom. In 
Cymbeline, old Belarius compares 
the king’s sons to zephyrs ‘ blowing 
below the violet, not wagging his 
sweet head.’ In King Richard II. 
(Act. v., Scene 2), the Duchess of 
York asks, 
Who are the violets now, 
That strew the green lap of the new 
come spring ? 


Other instances will occur to 
every one, especially where Orsino 
talks of the sweet south, 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours. 


He is even so fond of the name, that 
he christens one of his most beautiful 
heroines, Viola; and we may re- 
mark, what we have never before 
seen noticed, that Shakspeare shows 
his love for flowers and the woods 
by calling so many of his characters 
by their compounds. There is 
Rosalind, the archest, quickest of 
all his maids ; there is Si/via, ‘ whom 
all our swains commend.’ There is 
also a Silvius: a Prince Florizel 
too: anda Lord Escalus. Nay, he 
does not disdain to call his clowns 
after the same fashion, and we have 
Peter Turf and Henry Pimpernel, 
as friends of Christopher Sly; and 
good fellows they were, we warrant. 
Then who but Shakspeare would 
have drawn names for fairies from 
the same source from whence he gets 
his clowns? and so we have fairy 
Peashlossom and fairy Mustardseed, 
worthier names have they not in 
their own realms. 

Let us return to our handbook 
for another quotation. 

In times when English wines were 
more used, every housewife in Warwick- 
shire could produce her cowslip wine 


* We quite approve of Mr. B. Field’s clever emendation (Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act v., Scene 1) of ‘I, one Snug the joiner, am A lion fell’ into, ‘I, one 


Snug the joiner, am A lion's fell.’ 
VOL. LIV. NO. CCCXXII. 
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. ... the cowslip is still sold in many 
markets for this purpose, and little 
cottage girls still ramble the meadows 
during April and May in search of it. 


Our authoress is this time more 
correct, and we can testify to the 
truth of her statement, in this por- 
tion of the country at least. The 
meadows round Stratford are com- 
pletely ‘smothered’ (to use a country 
phrase) with these flowers. Shak- 
speare would naturally notice them, 
and they seem to be another special 
favourite with him. Ariel’s home is 
‘in a cowslip’s bell, where owls do 
cry ;’ then its doors are fast closed 
up for the night, and nothing can 
enter into its golden and crimson- 
canopied hall. The fairy, in praise 
of her queen, tells us, 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

There be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours, 
Was ever a flower described so 
minutely and yet so surpassing* 
beautifully ? Then again, when the 
‘yellow Iachimo’ is cataloguing the 
beauties of the sleeping Imogen, he 
notes 

On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson 
drops 
T’'the bottom of a cowslip. 


One would have thought the 
former description had quite ex- 
hausted imagination, but Shak- 
speare’s verse is ever fresh and 
sweet as these spring cowslips. This, 
then, is certain, that roe. and 
violets are most abundant round 
Stratford, and that they bloom not 
less so in Shakspeare’s verses. 

In the Widsummer Night's Dream 
(Act iii., Scene 1), Titania bids her 
fairy feed rare Bottom 

With apricocks and dewberries. 


Upon this latter word notes upon 
notes have been written, yet if 
we were to ask a common peasant 
lad or girl, they would show us the 
plant immediately. It is the rubus 
cesius of Linneus, and differs from 
the common bramble by its long 
trailing stems, the size and finer 
flavour of its fruit, as well as its 
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delicate azure bloom. It grows 
lentifully in the hedge and ditch- 
a and on the sides of the Avon, 
and is in fruit from June to Sep- 
tember. 
In Hamlet, Ophelia crowns her- 
self with 


Crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers 
call them. 


Upon this Mr. Lees, in his work 
on Shakspeare’s Rural Haunts, re- 
marks:—‘ Now, all the flowers 
mentioned above are common vernal 
flowers, and the ‘long purple’ or 
orchis (orchis mascula) still answers 
to what Shakspeare has averred 
respecting it of plain-speaking 
rustics and cold maids.’ 

Mr. Lees is, we think, mistaken. 
The orchis (orchis mascula), as far 
as our observation goes, is called 
king’s fingers, never dead men’s 
fingers. The allusion in the text, 
we conceive, is to the cuckoo-pint 
(arum maculatum), called in va- 
rious parts of England lords and 
ladies, cows and calves, wake-robin, 
&e.; and about here dead men’s 
fingers, by the children; and the 
allusion is obvious in its deep, dull, 
purple tint, and the peculiar limp- 
ness of its texture, as well as its 
finger-like shape. Both plants, 
however, like a great many others, 
have a second and a grosser nomen- 
clature. The common explanation, 
that it is the long purple on the 
river banks, is beside the question ; 
this latter Tennyson sings of in A 
Dirge, as ‘the long purples of the 
dale,’ Why of the dale, we know 
not. 

But the whole passage has a deep 
significancy, and might be quoted 
2s one out of the many instances of 
Shakspeare’s delieacy and refine- 
ment of taste. The same motive 
that led him to suppress the name 
has its weight with us. ‘The crow- 
flower’ is the buttercup, still so 
called, and must not be confused 
with the crow-foot, or ‘the tufted 


* The emendation, in Mr. Collier's edition on this passage, of all for tall, 
completely destroys one peculiar beauty of the cowslip towering high over the 
primroses and oxlips, which did not escape Shakspeare’s eye ; the alteration of 
coats into caps is evidently out of keeping with pensioners, and spoils the imagery. 
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crow-tor,’ as Milton calls it, which 
does not bloom till June. 

Then there are the birds he men- 

tions, and here we quote again from 
Mr. Lees:—‘ The birds that so 
sweetly sing in Shakspeare’s pages 
are all of the Warwickshire breed ; 
the bird ‘with orange-tawny bill,’ 
and the ‘lark that tirra lirra sings,’ 
as well as the nightingale, may all 
be heard any fine morning in May, 
in the Weir-brake below Stratford 
Church.’ (p.45.) Wedon’t absolutely 
say this; still, the subject is full of 
interest; we can imagine no more 
delightful essay, if well done, than 
on Shakspeare asanaturalist.* Here 
and there he may have committed 
an inaccuracy, or been misled by 
the common errors of his time, as 
when he speaks of ‘ the blind mole’ 
(there is, though, a species in 
southern Europe quite blind); but 
you will never find him making mis- 
takes in natural history such as 
occur in many of our best poets. 
For example, Tennyson, in Zhe 
Poet's Song :— 
The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee. 
Speaking of this charge against the 
bird, Mr. Broderip writes, in his 
Zoological Recreations (page 36), 
‘We believe that all our species are 
guiltless of such depredation.’ 
Nor would Shakspeare have fallen 
into the error which Washington 
Irving commits, when describing his 
old church at Stratford :—‘ Small 
birds have built their nests among 
the cornices and fissures of the 
walls, and keep up a continual flutter 
and chirping; and rooks are sailing 
and cawing about its lofty grey 
spire.’ Shakspeare would at once 
have seen they were not rooks, 
but jackdaws. A few years back, 
when repairing the steeple, the 
workmen filled up the holes where 
they bred, and nearly all the jack- 
daws have now left. It may, how- 
ever, be only an Americanism, for 
Longfellow makes precisely the 
same blunder, when speaking of 
Nuremburg :— 
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Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint 
old town of art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like 
the rooks that round them throng. 


A friend, from personal observa- 
tion, assures us of what before we 
were convinced, that these also are 
jackdaws. The confusion between 
the two birds is not uncommon, we 
suspect, in American writers. 

It is not a little singular that 
most of the proofs adduced that the 
play of Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen is 
the joint production of Shakspeare 
and Fletcher, turn upon the former's 
minute habit of observation in 
natural history. The following 
line has often been adduced :— 


Touch the ground for us no longer time 
Than a dove's motion, when the head's 
plucked off. 

We quote Leigh Hunt,— This 
also has been supposed proof posi- 
tive of Shakspeare’s rood 3 I think 
it is; but I must also be of opinion 
that it is his hand in excess.” We 
shall say nothing more than that 
Shakspeare rarely introduces con- 
ceits for their bare sake, much less 
does he deal with unpleasant images 
when there is no necessity. A few 
lines after we meet with ‘twinning 
cherries,’ which is very lovely, and 
thoroughly Shakspearian; both pas- 
sages are, however, pregnant with 
his closeness of observation. ‘The 
description, too, of the horse that 
Arcite rides, is written by a true 
lover of nature. 

There is one bird, however, whose 
habitat and breeding habits and 
food have puzzled naturalists more 
than any other—the cuckoo. Even 
at this present day the best au- 
thorities are by no means agreed. 
The best modern accounts of the 
habits of this bird, which we know 
of, may be found in Maegillivray ; 
but far before Macgillivray, or any 
other naturalist, dead or living, with 
all due deference to them, would we 
place Shakspeare’s account. We 
ean find more of its history, evi- 
dently taken from life, in his plays, 


* The ousel cock, or, as in some editions, woosel-cock, 
So black of hue, 
With orange tawney bill ;— 
(Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii., Scene 1.) 
is explained in the glossaries and notes as the blackbird ; can it be derived from 


the Warwickshire word dousel, to dive, in allusion to its ducking, dipping flight in 
the air ? 
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than in any work professedly 
written by a naturalist. Here, in a 
few lines, is a description of the 
young of the cuckoo, which no one 
but he who had watched it often 
and attentively, could have given :— 
Being fed by us, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 
Useth the sparrow : did oppress our nest ; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near 
your sight, 
For fear of swallowing. 
First Part of King Henry IV., 
Act v., Scene 1. 
Who that has ever seen a young 
cuckoo, with its great gaping mouth 
ready to devour its step-parents, the 
sparrows, will deny the truth of 
this? Then again he marks its ar- 
rival in the well known song,— 


When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yeliow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo ;—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to the married ear ! 
Love's Labour Lost, Act v., last scene. 

The meaning of the latter portion 
is still well understood in these parts. 
How accurately, too, he notes its 
departure. 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded. 

First Part of King Henry IV., Act i. 

Scene 3. 

In fact, we might compile its 
history from him. Let us give one 
more example of his extreme minute- 
ness of observation respecting 
another shy bird. Horatio says of 
Osric (Hamlet, Act v., Scene 2), 
This lapwing runs away with the shell 

on his head. 


This is wonderfully true; we have 
seen the newly-hatched fledglings 
running about in the fallows, with 
the pieces of shell sticking to their 
down. Again, in Much Ado About 
Nothing (Act iii., Scene 1.), Hero 
says, 

Look where Beatrice like a lapwing 
runs, close by the ground. 


In another place the bird is spoken 
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of as the ‘ White-winged plover 
wheeling round.’ Again, ‘ Far from 
her nest the lapwing cries away,’ 
i.e. any intruder. Both passages 
are very descriptive of its habits. 
Weare not, of course, going to draw 
a conclusion that cuckoos and 
eo are peculiarly Warwickshire 

irds, or that they were more plen- 
tiful in Shakspeare’s time than now, 
though an old country expression, 
that ‘the land will grow nothing 
but lapwings,’ seems to allude to an 
abundance of the latter formerly. 
We merely point to these two in- 
stances to show how accurate he is, 
and how well worthy his descriptions 
of nature are of more attention 
than naturalists have yet paid to 
them. But we have said enough 
for the present, and must close our 
scrambling remarks. We trust, 
though, that we have shown there 
are plenty of other ways of appre- 
ciating Shakspeare than by the 
usual idolatry of pseudo-relics and 
the folio edition. We owe him a 
vast debt of gratitude, and we can 
best repay him by studying his 
works. 

Shakspeare seems to have been 
endowed with a telescopic and a 
microscopic vision. The one power 
he directed towards the furthest 
thoughts, the other he turned to 
the common things around him. 
And wherever we are it matters 
not, in Warwickshire or elsewhere, 
we can all contribute something 
which shall confirm his accuracy of 
observation. Go out into the open 
fields, into the air, into the wood- 
lands, look around you, and enjoy 
them as Shakspeare enjoyed them. 
Flowers, and singing birds, and 
green grass, and rivers, and blowing 
breezes, nature has given unto us 
with no unsparing hand, everywhere, 
everywhere. And this is the moral, 
after all, that Shakspeare teaches 
us, that if we use them but rightly, 
we shall 
Find tongues in trees, books in the run- 

ning brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every- 


thing. 
J. W. 
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WE sincerely regret that we are 
compelled to begin our notice 
of so amiable a man and so pleasing 
a poet as James Montgomery, by 
speaking in terms of indignant 

rotest of the manner in which his 
Smale has been written. This 
biography is the most scandalous 
specimen of book-making with 
which, even in these days of pre- 
posterously extended biographies, 
we have a ypened to become ac- 
quainted. The story of a quiet 
life singularly devoid of incident 
has been spun out into seven 
closely-printed volumes, by the 
pure incompetence, stupidity, and 
impertinence of ‘its writers. It 
was quite fit that some permanent 
seen of Montgomery’s life should 
be prepared: his poetry has real 
merit and distinctive characteristics 
which entitle him to such a memo- 
rial; though had the life of Mr. 
Popkins run a similar course, most 
assuredly it would not have been 
worth recording. Still, one of the 
seven volumes we have toiled 
through might properly enough 
have been given to a memoir, 
written with moderate discrimina- 
tion, of the author of The World 
before the Flood, The Pelican Island, 
and The Common Lot. But Messrs. 
Holland and Everett had for once 
got hold of a subject likely to have 
some interest for educated people, 
and they resolved to make the most 
of it; and, if possible, to associate 
their own utterly insignificant 
names with the respectable name of 
Montgomery. Mr. Everett gives 
us, at the beginning of the third 
volume, a picture of his own gross 
features; and Mr. Holland, if 
possible a more vulgar-looking 
individual, figures at the begin- 
ning of the fifth, in one of those 
white neckcloths with long limp 
ends which are indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the memory of Mr. 
Stiggins. The characteristics of 
the biography are faithfully mirrored 
in these two countenances, so redo- 
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lent of self-conceit, stupidity, and 
vulgarity. We do not hesitate to 
say that Messrs. Holland and 
Everett are wholly incapable of 
writing a biography. Their main 
determination in this work appears 
to have been to cover as many pages 
as possible. It seems to have been 
Mr. Holland’s system to cram him- 
self from some cheap and popular 
manual, and then, with the informa- 
tion thus easily acquired, to come 
down upon Montgomery, and note 
down the ‘ conversations on various 
subjects’ which ensued. Mr. Hol- 
land, of course, is the great man in 
most of these; and he has pre- 
served them quite in the Boswell 
style. We have abundance of such 
lively and memorable dialogues as 
the following :—Hortanp —‘ Sir, 
did you ever see a whale?’ Mownrt- 
GomERY —‘No, I never saw a 
whale.’ 

Whenever Montgomery said _ 
thing particularly weak and silly 
(which we regret to find he often 
did), Mr. Holland hastened to 
chronicle it as a valuable relic. 
Montgomery had a tendency, it 
appears, to write extremely long 
and very prosy, not to say twaddling, 
letters ; and an immense number of 
these are given, almost all possessing 
not the slightest interest. Then 
Montgomery was for many years 
editor of a Sheffield newspaper ; and 
in that capacity, as Mr. Holland 
tells us, ‘the great and important 
events which have been significantly 
valled ‘The Wars of the French 
Revolution,’ were consecutively 
chronicled and commented wpon 
by him ;’ and of course this is good 
reason why in his biography all 
these ‘ great and important events’ 
should be chronicled and commented 
upon again. Mr. Montgomery was 
accustomed to go about speechifying 
at Sabbath-school and Bible Society 
meetings; and no doubt all these 
speeches served a useful purpose at 
the time; but surely there was no 
occasion to preserve a great number 
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of them in his Life, the more espe- 
cially as they have really no merit 
at all save that of earnestness and 
simplicity. But the biographers 
have thought fit to put on record a 
vast deal of the washy stuff which 
the good man was wont in his failing 
days to talk in the vestries of 
dissenting mecting-houses, and at 
Sheffield local charities. 

We have no doubt at all that 
Messrs. Holland and Everett 
thought they were producing a book 
very like Mr. Forster's delightful 
Life of Goldsmith. They explain 
that it is their purpose to set forth 
the ‘Life and Times of James 
Montgomery ;’ and accordingly we 
have nearly as much about Mont- 
gomery’s friends (Messrs. Holland 
and Everett being always in the 
foreground), as about Montgomery 
himself. But unhappily, all these 
friends appear to have been the 
most wearisome and uninteresting 
of mortals. At the first glance, we 
might be surprisedthat Montgomery 
did not choose acquaintances of a 
different stamp: but the fact ceases 
to be remarkable when we remem- 
ber that till late in life his position 
in society was not such as to afford 
him any selection; and when we 
discern in his character many in- 
dications of such weakness and 
silliness as prepare us to believe 
that he eel take a pleasure in 
being surrounded by toadies and 
flatterers. No doubt he found such 
in Messrs. Holland and Everett: 
though the former in the preface to 
this work insinuates a graceful com- 
pliment to himself and his fit co- 
adjutor, in the statement that ‘ the 
biography of such a man demands 
some literary and religious qualifi- 
cations resembling his own.’ Mr. 
Holland’s grammar is imperfect ; 
still, the meaning of the sentence 
may be gathered. And it does 
really appear that Montgomery was 
on a footing of intimacy with these 
twomen: Mr. Holland tells us that 
rarely a week, generally only a day 
or two, passed without their meet- 
ing. And for many years before 
Montgomery died, Messrs. Holland 
and Everett were accumulating 
materials for this valuable work. 


precise. 
this is a trifle. 


The absence of a quality is not generally regarded as an attribute, 
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Through all this period the purpose 
‘was never lost sight of:’ and we 
are told that the poet tacitly ap- 
a it. ‘To suppose that he 
iimself had no suspicion of such a 
design, especially amidst the un- 
guarded conversation of later years, 
would be to attribute to him the 
absence of even an ordinary degree 
of perspicacity.* And the result of 
the entire process is before us in 
these seven volumes. The stupidity 
of Messrs. Holland and Everett is 
such, that they seem really to think 
that they are magnifying their 
friend when they set him before us 
as such a weak, twaddling, over- 
sensitive, and silly person, that we 
heartily regret we ever read his Life 
—written, at least, by such incapable 
hands. 

The book sets out with a history 
of the noble family of Montgomerie 
through the chivalrous ages, the 
reason for introducing this in the 
Life of Montgomery being, that he 
was not in any connected 
with that family. His parents were 
Irish: and they came to reside at 
Irvine, in Ayrshire, so immediately 
before the poet’s birth, that he was 
accustomed to say that ‘he had very 
narrowly escaped being an Irish- 
man.’ But Eeclinton Castle, the 
residence of the Earl of Eglinton, 
is within a few miles of Irvine: the 
name of the Eglinton family is 
Montgomerie; and accordingly the 
biographer tells us that ‘ there seems 
nothing very improbable in the 
supposition that he may have had a 
common progenitor with that illus- 
trious branch of the family.’ But 
Montgomery himself, when asked 
to mention any of his relations, gave 
a list of names less known to fame: 


way 


Holland—Did you ever know any 
of your relations of that name ? [Mont- 
gomerie.] Montgomery—No; our rela- 
tions were the Spences, the M*Mullina, 
and the Blackleys. 


It is really too bad that one ‘ than 
whom,’ Mr. Holland tells us, ‘ there 
did not exist an individual of any 
‘celebrity’ who was less of a tuft- 
hunter, or who so real/y recognised 
and habitually acted upon a well- 
known dictum, that CHRIsTIAN is 


But 
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the highest style of man,* should be 
made ridiculous by his biographers’ 
snobbish attempt to claim kindred 
for him with a noble family. 

The poet's father was a Mora- 
vian preacher; accordingly, we are 
favoured with a history of the 
Moravians, their doctrines, and per- 
secutions. The most remarkable 
circumstance about this primitive 
people is their odd manner of con- 
tracting marriages. It is decided 
by lot what ‘brother’ shall marry 
such a ‘sister :’ and this system has 
been submitted to for several cen- 
turies.t Montgomery told a story 
as to a certain Mr. Hutton, a great 
man among the Moravians: 

George III. was fond of him; and on 
one occasion the King, who liked a joke, 
said, in his dry way, ‘Mr. Hutton, I 
am told that you Moravians do not 
select your wives, but leave it to your 
ministers to choose for you—is it so?’ 
‘Yes, please your Majesty; marriages 
amongst the Brethren are contracted, as 
your Majesty will perceive, after the 
fashion of royalty.’ 

The specimens which are pre- 
served of Montgomery’s bon-mots 
are such, that it is clear that had 
Sydney Smith ever come in contact 
with him, that distinguished wit 
would have met his match. We 
give some witticisms, culled with 
care :-— 

As Montgomery never wore any 
trinket, jewel, or personal ornament of 
that kind, we were amused one day by 
his exhibiting on his finger a galvanic 
ring (such as were then common, being 
made of a rim of zine and copper), 
archly remarking, ‘that as it had been 
placed there by a lady, he dared not 
remove it /” 

June 4, 1822. Mr. Everett accom- 
panied Montgomery on an excursion to 
Mansfield. ‘The Hope coach left Shef- 
field at half-past seven in the morning, 
—an early hour for the poet. He was 
however ready to the minute; and 
watching the guard place a large 
watch in its receptacle, ‘ There,’ says 
he, ‘is his time, locked up like a turnspit 
dog in a wheel, to run its rounds and do 
its work /’ 

Then, for an example of wit and 
presence of mind conjoined :— 

Mr. Robert Montgomery, from Wool- 
wich, while walking out with the poet, 
came suddenly upon a field of flax in full 





” Preface to vol. vii. 
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flower, —beautifully blue.  ‘ Brother, 
what sort of corn is that?’ inquired the 
stranger. ‘Such corn as your shirt is 
made of!’ was the PROMPT reply. 

On one occasion, Mr. Holland 
was accosted by a gentleman, sotto voce, 
with the startling inquiry, ‘Do you 
know that Mr. Montgomery is married ? 
‘Certainly not,’ was the reply; ‘why 
do you put such a question? ‘ Because,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘ there is a letter in 
existence which I am told proves the 
fact.’ That letter is before us: it begins 
thus—‘ My dear friend—In a gloomy 
humour, I wrote the preceding trifle a 
few days ago. You will learn from it a 
secret, which I have hitherto withheld 
even from you and all my friends in 
Sheffield, namely, that J am married!’ 

To cut short Mr. Holland’s story, 
the trifle was a copy of very poor 
verses, in which Montgomery men- 
tions that he was married to the 
Muse. In such brilliant and novel 
jeux-desprit did the worthy man 
indulge. 

Our readers would not forgive us, 
if we failed to record the following 
remarkable incident. 

Coming into Mr. Holland's room 
one day, it was evident that something 
had tickled the poet’s fancy. On being 
asked how he was :— Montgomery — 
‘Wait till I have recovered my breath, 
and I will tell you. You have noticed 
the immense piles of stones which your 
friend, William Lee, the surveyor of 
highways, has laid up yonder for paving 
the streets ?’—Holland—‘ Yes, sir.’— 
Montgomery — ‘Well, I was coming 
along, in a most melancholy mood, when 
the sight of these stones, in connexion 
with a sudden fancy, so amused me, that 
I think the incident has really done me 
good. I thought that when our sur- 
veyor dies, the epitaph originally made 
for Sir John Vanbrugh, would, with the 
alteration of a single word, be exactly 
suitable for the worthy Sheffielder :— 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for Lee 
Laid many a heavy load on thee!’ 

Montgomery, notwithstanding this 
pleasant sally on the name of Mr. Lee, 
was as ready as any one to admit the 
value of the public services of one 
through whose official superintendence 
Sheffield might fairly claim to be re- 
garded as one of the best paved, as well 
as best drained, towns in the kingdom. 

We can recal a parallel instance 
of wit to Mr. Montgomery’s jokes, 
from the writings ot Mr. Dickens. 


The typographical peculiarities are Mr. 
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Mr. Peter Magnus said to Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘ You observe the initials 
of my name; P.M.—Post Meri- 
diem? In familiar notes to intimate 
acquaintances, I occasionally sign 
my name ‘Afternoon.’ It amuses 
them, Mr. Pickwick.’ Mr. Pick- 
wick, we are told, bowed; and 
rather envied the facility with 
which Mr. Magnus’s friends could 
be amused. 

Of the value of Montgomery’s 
critical opinion we are enabled to 
judge by the following incident. 
Speaking of some preacher of whom 
we never heard before, he said : 

There was, among other striking pas- 
sages in his prayer, one very fine senti- 
ment. ‘God save the king, let not his 
greatness perish with him in the dust, 
but let him be great before Thee!’ That 
is of the very essence of the sublime! 

If this be ‘ of the very essence of 
the sublime,’ so, we presume, must 
be the following passage, from a 
leading article written by Mont- 
gomery in his newspaper, after 
Napoleon’s death : 

He is dead; Buonaparte is dead ; 
and we promised to furnish his epitaph. 
It shall be brief; it shall be the only 
epitaph worthy of him,— 

‘ BUONAPARTE,’ 
his name, as it is written in his mother 
tongue, and unclipt by French flip- 
pancy. 

Although it is evident from the 
biography, passim, that the people 
of Sheffield, including Montgomery, 
had an idea that their town was in 
all respects superior to any other of 
modern times, it is pleasing to ob- 
serve that the poet’s mind was com- 
paratively free from provincial pre- 
judices. We find the following im- 
a passage in a speech de- 
ivered by him at ‘the founding of 
the Sheffield Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, to a report of 
which Messrs. Holland and Everett 
give eleven pages of their book : 

Sir, have never pretended, nor could 
I be guilty of such sophistry and false- 
hood as to insinuate, that Shefield can 
boast of poets, historians, and philoso- 
phers, to rival those of Greece and 
Rome!!! 

Modest and candid old gentle- 
man! Still he had his faults, for 
what says Mr. Holland? 


‘ Posterity will no doubt be a little 
surprised, should I ever take it by the 
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button, and say, ‘Mr. Montgomery was 
a smoker !’ 


And he had a bad habit of throw- 
ing his letters violently about: 

Montgomery called on Mr. Holland, 
and placing in his hand an envelope ; 
‘See,’ said he, ‘there is a genuine 
autograph of Wordsworth. That is 
such a letter as one feels pleasure in 
receiving: not like these, neither of 
which are worth a farthing, in any 
way ;’ at the same time casting the two 
impertinents violently upon the floor, as 
we have seen him do with similar epistles 
in other instances. 


The fact is important, still the 
anecdote is incomplete. It was 
wrong in Mr. Holland to leave us 
in suspense as to whether Mont- 
gomery left the ‘impertinents’ lying 
upon his floor, or before leaving 
picked them up and re-pocketed. 
them. 

Notwithstanding the enormous 
length of this biography, there is a 
total absence in it of anything like 
clearness and completeness of pre- 
sentment of the lite, character, and 
daily habits of the man. Whoever 
desires to have a vivid picture of 
the individual Montgomery, must 
piece it together for himself, from 
detached hints and imperfect state- 
ments gathered up here and there 
in unexpected nooks of the huge 
mass of verbiage of which these 
volumes consist. Before we go on 
to sketch out the story of Mont- 
gomery’s life, we should like to give 
our readers some notion of the great 
features of it during by far the 
greater part of its continuance. 

For nearly fifty years, beginning 
when he was little more than two- 
and- twenty, Montgomery was 
editor, proprietor, printer, and pub- 
lisher of the Sheffield Iris news- 
paper. He lived an odd kind of 
frowsy life, over a bookseller’s shop, 
in one of the dirtiest streets of 
Sheffield. He was never married; 
but he lived all that time with three 
respectable women, who kept the 
bookseller’s shop already mentioned, 
and whom he regarded as his sisters, 
though they were not in any way 
related to him. We form a very 
kindly impression of them; and after 
the smirking impudence of Mr. 
Holland's portrait, we turn with 
great satisfaction to that at the 
beginning of vol. vi., which shows 
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us the pleasant homely features of 
Sarah Gales. Every evening, in 
the company of these worthy indi- 
viduals, Montgomery smoked a 
single pipe. He was very fond of 
cats; he had always at least one 
pet of that race, which in the evening 
was wont to leap up into his lap 
and share his tea. From nervous- 
ness or indolence he never could 
shave himself. Unlike most men 
who write much, to whom 

The fair undress, best dress, which 

checks no vein, 

is an essential both of comfort and 
of progress in their work, Mont- 
gomery always wrote, at every 
period of his hfe, when fully dressed 
in outgoing attire. The habit was 
probably acquired in his early days 
of editorship, when he sat in a room 
which opened into the shop, and 
always thought it eens to ap- 
pear in person to receive advertise- 
ments and orders of all kinds. He 
was keenly sensitive to cold, and 
went about shivering in a thick 
great-coat, even in the dog days. 
He was fairly educated, but had 
not the faintest claim to scholarship. 
He never was on the Continent; and 
but once in Scotland, and once in 
Ireland, in the last seventy years of 
his life. His newspaper began with 
a large circulation, being erected on 
the ruins of another put down by 
Government prosecution; and at 
first lis political views were extreme 
enough, but they became more and 
more moderate; he had not the 
push and energy needful for the 
conduct of a popular newspaper, and 
though his journal—a weekly one— 
was always respectably conducted, 
its circulation latterly grew small. 
He had no reporter: he rode about 
and collected accounts in person. 
He had a feeble frame, an over- 
sensitive mind, spirits almost 
equably depressed, a most sincere 
and amiable heart. Intense ho- 
nesty, guileless simplicity, humble 
and unaffected piety, were charac- 
teristic of James Montgomery. 
His poetry we shall estimate here- 
after: his prose was very prosy in- 
deed; his conversation in no way 
remarkable. In his letters and 
speeches he had an inveterate ten- 
dency to say everything in the 
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greatest possible number of words. 
He was a true philanthropist ; 
wealth and energy were all he 
wanted to have been another ‘Man 
of Ross.’ He was weak, no doubt, 
in many respects, but we do not 
wonder that all who knew him loved 
him. His poetry breathes a serene 
and simple piety, and he was as 
good as he wrote. 

But we have gathered from these 
seven volumes all that is worth re- 
cording of Montgomery’s life, and 
we proceed to give our readers a 
sketch of it. 

On the coast of Ayrshire, ten 
miles north of Ayr, in a flat, sandy, 
uninteresting country, stands the 
ugly town of Irvine. There James 
Montgomery was born, on the 4th 
November, 177 Much of the 
Ayrshire coast is very bold and 
striking; nothing can exceed its 
beauty in the neighbourhood of 
Largs and Skelmorlie; but for miles 
on either side of Irvine, the coast, 
and the country for a mile or two 
inland, is weary sand. So Mont- 
gomery was drawing on an imper- 
fect recollection when he described 
his native shore as either rugged or 
romantic : 


The loud Atlantic ocean, 

On Scotland's rugged breast, 
Rocks, with harmonious motion, 

His weary waves to rest ; 
And gleaming round her emerald isles, 
In all the pomp of sun-set smiles, 
On that romantic shore, 

My parents hailed their first-born boy; 
A mother’s pangs my mother bore, 

My father felt a father’s joy. * 


The poet’s father, John Mont- 
gomery, was born at Bally-Kennedy, 
in a parish bearing the euphonious 
name of Ahoghill, in the county of 
Antrim. His mother, Mary Black- 
ley, was a native of the same place. 
They had four children—three sons, 
of whom James was the eldest, and 
a daughter, who died before the 
poet’s birth. John Montgomery 
eel a preacher among the 
Moravian Brethren, and was ap- 
pointed minister of a small congre- 
gation at Irvine, where he remained 
for several years. The Brethren’s 
church had, and has, but few mem- 
bers in Scotland, and after John 
Montgomery left Irvine, his con- 


* Poetical Works, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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gregation became extinct, and his 
humble chapel was turned into a 
weaver’sshop. Whenhis more dis- 
tinguished son, at the age of well- 
nigh fourscore, revisited Irvine, he 
went to see the chapel where his 
father had preached. He found it 
thus desecrated—but there he en- 
joyed a foretaste of posthumous 
fame :—he saw a tablet, which had 
been inserted in the wall, bearing 
an inscription that under that roof 
had been born James Montgomery, 


the poet. And although he had left . 


Scotland with his parents at the age 
of four years, he recognised the 
features of the place. He remem- 
bered especially two large stone balls 
at the entrance to the jail, placed 
there—he had been told—that the 
heads of malefactors might be 
knocked against them at entering. 
On leaving Irvine, Montgomery’s 
parents settled at Grace Hill, a 
foravian settlement in the parish 
of Ahoghill; and here the poet re- 
ceived the first rudiments of educa- 
tion from Jemmy McCaffery, the 
parish schoolmaster. When he was 
seven years old, his father took 
him to Fulneck, in Yorkshire, where 
were a Moravian settlement and 
school. In 1783, John Montgomery 
and his wife went as missionaries to 
the West Indies, and their two 
younger sons, Robert and Ignatius, 
were sent to join their brother at 
the Brethren’s school at Fulneck. 
When any Moravian minister de- 
votes himself to the Missionary 
work, his children are adopted and 
maintained by the brotherhood. 
The Moravian establishment at 
Fulneck consisted of a handsome 
range of buildings, in a pleasant 
retired situation, and looking upon 
a rich country. Fulneck is about 
six miles from Leeds. The air is 
salubrious: and the land attached 
to the Institution, originally a tract 
of rough moorland, has been brought 
to fertility by the labours of the 
Brethren. The school was an ex- 
cellent one; and its fame attracted 
many pupils whose parents were 
not of the Moravian community. 
Here James Montgomery remained 
during ten years, ‘ distinguished for 
nothing but indolence and melan- 
choly.” His odd appearance and 
over-sensitive temper made him a 
mark for the ridicule of his more 
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vigorous companions; and here he 
laid the foundation of that shrink- 
ing, morbid disposition which went 
with him through life. He was 
very pale, very near-sighted, had 
‘an abundant supply of carroty 
locks,’ and a scorbutic taint in his 
blood thus early manifested itself. 
Robinson Crusoe was the work 
which fired his youthful fancy ; 
though even so innocent a work of 
fiction was tabooed by the stern 
discipline of the Brotherhood. 


On being interrogated what first led 
him to court the Muses, Montgomery 
replied,—‘The master one day took 
several of the children out, and read 
Blair's Grave to them behind a hedge. 
My attention was strongly arrested, and 
a few lines made a powerful impression 
on my mind, I said to myself, if ever I 
become a poet, I will write something 
like this. I afterwards resolved, oddly 
enough, that I would write a round 
poem: this notion was perpetually in 
my head, an idea of round being my 
idea of perfection.’ This he illustrated 
by referring to a glass globe, which was 
smooth and entire ; that anything added 
to it might augment its size, but would 
never add to the perfection of its rotun- 
dity ; while anything taken from it 
would be destructive of its globular 
form, and so far of its perfection. ‘I 
remember,’ he said, ‘as well as if it 
was but yesterday, how I leaned upon 
a rail as I stood on some steps at 
Fulneck, and deeply and silently mused 
in my mind on the commotion which 
would be produced upon the public by 
the appearance of this round poem.’ 


Montgomery’s first poetical efforts 
were imitations of the rude ungram- 
matical old Moravian hymns. By 
the time he was thirteen, he had 
filled a book with these. His in- 
structors carefully guarded their 
pupils from contact with books 
which they regarded as improper. 
So vigilant were they, that the father 
of one of the boys having sent to 
the school a volume of selections 
from Milton, Thomson, and Young, 
consisting, as he supposed, of some 
of their finest eal and religious 
sentiments, it was carefully ex- 
amined, and pruned of its unprofit- 
able passages, before the masters 
suffered it to fall into the hands of 
the boys. And on reaching them, 
it was found seriously mutilated, 
many leaves cut out, and others in 
a mangled state. The usual result 
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followed from this extreme severity 
of discipline. Montgomery fell in 
with an extract from Hamlet : 

We were of course prohibited from 
reading the entire play ; and that very 
prohibition created in me the most 
ardent desire to see the whole ; nor did 
I ever rest till I had read it. 

The ten years Montgomery lived 
at Fulneck were spent in monastic 
seclusion from the world. ‘I do 
not recollect,’ he says, ‘ having once 
during all that time conversed for 
ten minutes with any person what- 
ever, except my companions, our 
masters, and occasional Moravian 
visitors.’ ‘There seems to have been 
much simple piety among the chil- 
dren ; an amusing example is given: 

It was customary for the boys of dif- 
ferent classes to take tea with each 
other. One day the beverage was 
changed; and when the boys had all 
partaken, they formed a circle hand in 
hand, and sunga hymn. One of the 
least was then placed in the centre of 
the ring, to officiate in prayer. He knelt 
down and said, ‘O Lord, bless us little 
children, and make us very good! We 
thank thee for what we have received. 
O bless this good chocolate to us, and 
give us more of it!’ 

Notwithstanding the prohibitions 
of his superiors, Montgomery gra- 
dually became acquainted with many 
of the English poets. Poetry was 
his passion thus early. Cowper was 
the first ‘whole poet’ he had seen ; 
but he did not care for Cowper's 
poetry; he ‘thought he could do 
better himself.’ Before he was 
fourteen, he wrote a mock-heroic 
poem of rooo lines. He began a 
poem called The World, which he 
intended should outvie Milton on 
his own domain; and contemplated 
a long work on the history of Alfred, 
in a series of Pindaric odes. An 
event which occurred at this time 
made a great impression on his 
mind, and was often recurred to by 
him in after years. The eccentric 
Lord Monhoddo, on visiting Ful- 
neck, was taken by the Moravian 
bishop to the school, and the names 
of several boys mentioned to him. 
The old judge paid little attention 
till the bishop said, ‘ Here, my lord, 
is one of your countrymen.’ On 
this Monboddo started, and flourish- 
ing a large horsewhip over Mont- 
gomery’s head, cried out, ‘I hope 
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he will take care that his country 
shall never be ashamed of him.’ 
‘This,’ said Montgomery, ‘I never 
forgot; nor shall t forget it while 
I hive: I have, indeed, endeavoured 
so to act that my country might 
never have cause to be ashamed of 
me.’ 

The poetic boy became silent and 
abstracted, to the great annoyance 
of the good Brethren, who had hoped 
to have made him a Moravian 
minister. The school diary contains 
several unsatisfactory entries about 
him: under May 2nd, 1787, we find 
‘Complaints that J. M. ‘was not 
using proper diligence in his studies, 
and was admonished on the subject ;’ 
and on July 3rd, ‘As J. M., not- 
withstanding repeated admonitions, 
has not been more attentive, it was 
resolved to put him to a business, at 
least for a time.’ J. M. was accord- 
ingly placed with a small ae 
keeper at Mirfield, near Fulneck. 
He remained behind the counter 
for a year and ahalf, writing poetry 
and composing music; and finally, 
on Sunday morning, the 19th June, 
1789, he ran away, with three-and- 
sixpence in his pocket. ‘I had just 
got,’ he tells us, ‘a new suit of 
clothes, but as I had only been a 
short time with my good master, I 
did not think my little services had 
earned them. 1 therefore left him 
in my old ones. And thus, at the 
age of sixteen, set out James Mont- 
gomery to begin the world.’ 

On the evening of the second 
day he reached the hamlet of Went- 
worth; and here he conceived a 
plan for recruiting his lessening 
finances. He knew that Earl Fitz- 
william’sresidence wasnear. Having 
fairly copied out a little poem he 
had composed, he proceeded to 
Wentworth Park, and after waiting 
a while, espied his lordship riding 
through his domain. With great 
agitation he presented his poem to 
the kind-hearted nobleman, who 
read it upon the spot, and forth- 
with presented a golden guinea to 
the gratified author. Ina few days 
Montgomery was established as 
shopman to Mr. Hunt, w ho kept 
‘a general store’ at the pretty village 
of Wath, near Rotherham, where 
he sold ‘flour, shoes, cloth, groce- 
ries, and almost every description 


of hard and soft ware.’ The kind 
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Brethren at Fulneck sought to per- 
suade the prodigal to return to them, 
but Montgomery was resolute, and 
at Wath j remained a year, ‘ re- 
markably grave, serious, and silent,’ 
—‘a slender youth, shrinking from 
the cold, and still more from con- 
tact with the villagers generally, 
who regarded him with a mysterious 
interest, as being sure ‘no vulgar 
boy.’’ 

At Wath, Montgomery became 
acquainted with a neighbouring 
bookseller, who encouraged his taste 
for literature. At the end of a year 
he sent a volume of manuscript 
poetry to Mr. Harrison, the es 
See of Paternoster-row, and a 
week after followedin person. We 
have no particulars of his first 
journey to London, but we are 
told that Mr. Harrison gave Mont- 
gomery a situation in his shop, 
though he declined to print the 
young poet’s volume. Montgomery 
retained his quiet disposition. While 
in London he never entered a 
theatre, nor ever visited the British 
Museum ; ‘he had no curiosity,’ he 
tells us, ‘ for such things.’ He first 
saw himself in print in an Edin- 
burgh weekly publication, entitled 
The Bee, where, in November, 1791, 
appeared a tale by him, called Zhe 
Chimera, of little merit. He next 
wrote a novel, in imitation of Field- 
ing, which he offered to Mr. Lane, 
the publisher. Lane read the work, 
and offered Montgomery twenty 
pounds for it, provided he would 
re-write it: ‘for,’ said Lane, ‘you 
swear so shockingly, that I dare 
not publish the work as it is.’ ‘ This,’ 
said Montgomery long after, ‘was 
like a dagger to my heart, for I 
never swore an oath in my life, nor 
did I till that moment perceive the 
impropriety of making fictitious 
characters swear in print, as they 
do in Fielding and Smollett.’ The 
novel was again offered to Lane 
long afterwards, and refused ; and 
in after life its author often ex- 
pressed his thankfulness that things 
were so ordered. 

But in the meantime the disap- 
ointment was a bitter one, and 

fontgomery resolved to return to 
Yorkshire. He accordingly entered 
once more upon his shopman life at 
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Wath. Meanwhile, in 1790, his 
mother died at Tobago, and was fol- 
lowed in a few months by his father. 
They had been conducting the Mora- 
vian Mission there for seven years. 
Their simplicity and piety appear to 
have beouhbayend all praise, and there 
is something very touching in the 
way in which the good missionary 
wrote to the Brethren of Fulneck, 
recording the death of his wife, 
whom he was so soon to follow. 
On November toth, 1790, he 
wrote :— 


With a heart deeply affected, I must 
inform you that it has pleased the Lord 
to take my dear wife home to eternal 
rest, on the 23rd of October. Her ill- 
ness was a fever, which lasted seven 
days. Inthe beginning no danger was 
apprehended ; but on the fifth day the 
physician expressed some fears. LIasked 
her whether she was going to leave me 
alone in this island? She replied, in- 
deed I should wish to remain longer 
with you, knowing how much you want 
my assistance ; but the Lord’s will be 
done. 

He himself died on the 27th June 
following. A brother missionary 
wrote of him :— 

He fell happily asleep, as a ransomed 
sinner, rejoicing in God his Saviour, 
upon whose atonement he rested all his 
hopes, and now seeth him face to face 
in whom he believed, and of whose cross 
and death he bore many testimonies be- 
fore whites and blacks. 

A less feeling heart than the 
poet’s would have cherished the re- 
membrance of parents so early 
parted and so ie lost, and we are 
not surprised to learn that, till the 
end of his long life, Montgomery 
was accustomed very frequently to 
speak of them in terms of warm 
affection. 

My father, mother,—parents now no 

more! 

Beneath the lion-star they sleep, 

Beyond the Western deep: 

And when the sun’s noon-glory crests 
the waves, 

He shines without a shadow on their 
graves !* 

At the age of twenty-one, Mont- 
gomery, being still Mr. Hunt’s 
shopman, took up by accident one 
day the Sheffield Register, a news- 
paper published by Mr. Gales, and 
there read an advertisement for a 
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clerk in a counting-house in Shef- 
field. That advertisement formed 
the turning-point in the poet’s his- 
tory. He found it was Mr. Gales 
himself who stood in need of a 
clerk; and in a few days he was 
domesticated with him in that house 
in a busy thoroughfare called ‘ The 
Hartshead,’ which was to be his 
home for five-and-forty years. Mr. 
Joseph Gales of Sheffield was 
printer, bookseller, and auctioneer ; 
also editor and publisher of the 
newspaper just mentioned. Mont- 
gomery said publicly in 1845, that 
there was not perhaps in the world 
a more lonely being than himself 
when, on a dark Sunday evening, he 
crossed the Ladies’ Bridge, and 
walked up the market-place towards 
his future home. At that time 
Sheffield had only one-fourth of the 
population which Montgomery lived 
to see it contain. 

It was the future poet’s business 
to make himself generally useful in 
his new situation. He attended 
Mr. Gales to act as clerk at the sales 
where he presided as auctioneer, 
and attended in the bookselling 
shop. Here he became acquainted 


with the Pleasures of Memory, the 
— sheets of which were given 
1im by a young man, a compositor 
in the 
assisted while in London in ‘ setting- 
- the first edition of Mr. Rogers’s 


printing-oflice, who had 


pleasing work. Politics ran high in 
Sheffield, as elsewhere, about the 
year 1792. Mr. Gales was a 
vehement partisan; and Mont- 
gomery, who regarded his master as 
‘a generous, upright, and noble- 
minded’ man, very naturally came 
to feel ‘every pulse in his heart 
beating in favour of the popular 
doctrines.’ On the 8th o April, 
1793, Mr. Gales occupied the chels 
at a Reform meeting held on the 
Castle-hill, which sent up a petition 
to the House of Commons expressed 
in terms so disrespectful that the 
House refused to receive it. Mont- 
gomery gradually began to write 
some political papers in the Register, 
concerning which he afterwards 
said, with tears, that when he 
wrote them ‘he had been one 
of the greatest fools that ever 
obtruded himself on the public 
notice. A royal proclamation 
having appointed the 28th February, 


Politics at Sheffield. 


1794, to be observed as a general 
fast, the ‘Friends of Peace and 
Reform’ at Sheffield chose to honour 
the day after their own fashion, by 
holding a large public meeting; at 
which, after a prayer delivered by 
‘ Billy Broomhead,’ and a ‘ serious 
lecture’ by ‘ Neddy Oakes,’ a hymn, 
written for the occasion by Mont- 
omery, ‘was sung in full chorus’ 
y the assembly, consisting of 
several thousand persons. A series 
of violent party disturbances fol- 
lowed ; and on one occasion, it being 
understood that the authorities con- 
templated some interference with 
Mr. Gales, a band of ‘a hundred 
stout democrats’ guarded his house 
for a day, singing ‘God save great 
Thomas Paine,’ to the national air. 
But government  suspicion—not 
without some reason—fell upon Mr. 
Gales, and a warrant was issued for 
his arrest. He fled to America, 
whence he did not return, and the 
ae Register went down. 

y this time Montgomery had 
been two years in the office: he had 
acquired the confidence of the Gales 
family ; he had latterly been writing 
a good deal in the newspaper: and 
now, in conjunction with a certain 
Naylor, he announced a new weekly 
paper, the Sheffield Iris. Thus 
rapidly had he passed from more 
than cloister quiet, to the bustle of 
a position the very last that might 
have been anticipated for one of his 
shrinking nature—that of editor 
and publisher of a Radical news- 
paper in stormy times. On July 
4th, 1794, the first number of the 
fris was published, on ‘ peace and 
reform’ principles. How little 
suited was his sensitive spirit for 
party strife and business cares, we 
learn from his own declaration 
made at the period—‘ I hate polities, 
and would as soon meet a bear as a 
ledger.’ He knew that the eye of 
the Government was upon him; 
which is not to be wondered at, if it 
was true, as his biographers tell us, 
that ‘his paper was the organ, and 
his office the rendezvous, of the dis- 
affected party. A month after 
Montgomery had started on his own 
account, occasion was found for 
coming down upon him. 

One day a ballad-singer came to 
his shop, and asked if he might 
have six quires of a certain ballad 
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printed. Montgomery glanced at 
the ballad, which appeared innocent, 
and agreed to give the poor man 
what he wanted for eighteenpence. 
Two months afterwards, Montgo- 
mery was taken into custody on the 
charge of having printed and pub- 
lished a seditious libel respecting 
the war then waging between his 
Majesty and the French Govern- 
ment. The ballad he had printed, 
which was entitled A Patriotic 
Song, by a Clergyman of Belfast, 
contained the following verse :— 

Europe's fate on the contest’s decision 

depends ; 

Most important its issues will be : 
For should France be subdued, Europe's 

liberty ends ; 

If she triumphs, the world will be free. 

Montgomery was held to bail, and 
was tried at Doncaster in January, 
1795. Everything about the pro- 
ceeding was made as oppressive 
as possible. The enlightened jury 
found that ‘James Montgomery, 
printer, being a wicked, malicious, 
seditious, and evil-disposed person, 
and seditiously contriving, devising, 
and intending to stir up and excite 
discontent and sedition among his 
Majesty's subjects, and to alienate 
and withdraw the affection, fidelity, 
and allegiance of his said Majesty's 
subjects,’ &c. &c. &e., ‘did publish 
the said libel.’ Montgomery was 
sentenced to suffer three months’ 
imprisonment in York Castle, and 
to pay a fine of twenty pounds. 
Poor Montgomery was at this time 
just three-and-twenty. At this date 
we need not hesitate to call the 
entire proceeding a scandalously- 
oppressive one. Half a century 
afterwards, the poet came into pos- 
session of the papers, including the 
brief for the prosecution. In that 
document it is stated that ‘this 
prosecution is carried on chiefly 
with the view of putting a stop to 
the meetings of the associated a 
in Sheffield.” Thus were things 
done in the grand old days when 
Eldon was Attorney-General. 

In literary occupation the time 
of imprisonment soon passed away ; 
and at its close Montgomery re- 
sumed his work at the Jris office. 
Soon after he became sole pro- 

rietor of the journal. But further 
ills awaited him. On occasion of 
one of those disturbances which 
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were too common at Sheffield at 
that period, the military fired upon 
the people. The circumstances were 
described in the Jris in terms which 
the commanding officer regarded 
as levelled at himself. A second 
time did the luckless editor expe- 
rience justice’s justice, being sen- 
tenced, after a tedious prosecution, 
to six months’ imprisonment in 
York Castle, to pay a fine of thirty 
pounds, and to give security for 
good behaviour for two years. 
Montgomery had been racked 
with anxiety while the matter 
was in suspense, but his spirits 
became more cheerful when he 
found himself in his old quarters. 
By his gentleness he won the 
regard of all the officials of the 
prison ; and he beguiled the tedium 
of confinement by writing a small 
volume of poetry, which was pub- 
lished in the following year (1797) 
under the title of Prison Amuse- 
ments. It is pleasant to record that 
the poet lived down the enmity of 
prosecutors and justices: some of 
those who had been most eager for 
his punishment upon both these 
occasions lived to know him better, 
and to become his fast friends. 
Montgomery’s work at the Jiris 
office now went on quietly in the 
course in which it was to run for 
many succeeding years. He thus 
describes his workshop :— 


From the room in which I sit to 
write, and in which some of my happiest 
pieces have been produced, all the pros- 
pect I have is a confined yard, where 
there are some miserable old walls and 
the backs of houses, which present to 
the eye neither beauty, variety, nor 
anything else calculated to inspire a 
single thought, except concerning the 
rough surface of the bricks, the corners 
of which have either been chipped off 
by violence or fretted away by the 
weather. As a general rule, whatever 
of poetry is to be derived from scenery 
must be secured before we sit down to 
compose. 


From this sanctum, Montgomery 
was always ready to emerge when 
a customer entered the shop; and 
an occasional relaxation was found 
in long rides for the purpose of 

etting payiaent of accounts due to 
Sim. On one such occasicn he 
mistook a private house for an inn, 
had his horse taken care of, and sat 
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down to dinner with the famil 
without invitation. The awkward- 
ness of the bashful poet when he 
discovered his mistake may be 
imagined. 

The romance of Montgomery’s 
life was early over. A girl named 
Hannah—the surname is unknown 
to us—had attracted his admiration 
while he lived at Wath. In the 
Tris of August 29th, 1801, appeared, 
without any signature, a poem with 
the title, Sacred to the Memory of 
Her who is Dead to Me. Some 
time after it was reprinted in a 
volume of Montgomery’s poems, 
under its present well-known title 
of Hannah. His friends in after 
years often endeavoured to learn 
from him how far the story is to be 
regarded as a true one, but he 
always shrunk from the subject. 
It appears beyond question that 
Hannah was, in Montgomery’s his- 
tory and memory, a humbler ver- 
sion of poor Goldsmith’s Jessamy 
Bride. 

In 1805, Montgomery wrote The 
Grave and The Common Lot, his 
first poems indicative of great 
ability. The latter was destined 
to an almost unequalled popularity. 
Tt was written upon his thirty-fourth 
birthday. His first long poem, The 
Wanderer of Switzerland, was pub- 
lished in 1806. So little importance 
did he attach to it, that it was three 
years passing through his own press, 

eing proceeded with only when 
the types were not more profitably 
engaged. It has always appeared 
to us, we confess, a very washy 
production; still it passed rapidly 
through two editions of five hun- 
dred topies each. Soon after its 
publication the poet visited Ful- 
neck for the first time since he 
= it for the counter; and on 
this occasion he wrote his pleasing 
little poem, Departed Days. The 
Wanderer of Switzerland was fa- 
vourably noticed in the Zclectic 
Review; and at the request of 
Mr. Parken, the editor, Mont- 
gomery became a regular contri- 
butor to that periodical. For seve- 
ral years almost all its articles were 
written by Parken, Montgomery, 
and John Foster. One of the poet's 
first papers was a slashing criticism 
of Moore's early poems. Writing 
to Parken, he says— 
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I can assure you I have done my 
best—that is, my worst—to condemn 
this profligate volume according to the 
strictest justice. I endeavoured to ad- 
mit the full merit of the author's talents, 
while I did not spare one hair of his 
demerits as a libertine in principle, and 
a deliberate seducer in practice. 

Montgomery’s critical papers ex- 
hibit him rather as a good pious 
man of a fine honest spirit, than 
as a powerful writer. About this 
time, from conscientious scruples, 
he left off theatre-going, and also 
ceased attending a club which he 
had frequented almost every even- 
ing for several years, at too great 
an ‘ expense of time, conscience, and 
self-respect.’ He became more de- 
cidedly pious than heretofore, and 
began to attend a Methodist chapel 
regularly. He was by no means of 
a sectarian spirit, and, in his latter 
days especially, testified much affec- 
tion for the Church. A third edi- 
tion of The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land having been published by 
Messrs. Longman, the poem at- 
tracted the notice of Jeffrey, and 
was severely commented upon in 
the Edinburgh Review. We give 
an extract :— 

We took compassion upon Mr. Mont- 
gomery on his first appearance, con- 
ceiving him to be some slender youth of 
seventeen, intoxicated with weak tea 
and the praises of sentimental ensigns, 
and tempted, in that situation, to com- 
mit a feeble outrage on the public, of 
which the recollection would be suffi- 
cient punishment. A third edition, 
however, is too alarming to be passed 
over in silence; and though we are 
perfectly persuaded that in three years 
nobody will know the name of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, or any of the 
other poems in this collection, still we 
feel ourselves called on to interfere to 
prevent the mischief that may arise from 
the intermediate prevalence of so dis- 
tressing an epidemic. Mr. Montgomery 
is one of the most musical and melan- 
choly fine gentlemen we have descried 
on the lower slopes of Parnassus. He 
is very weakly, very finical, and very 
affected. 

In a letter to his friend Mr. 
Aston, Montgomery says that ‘he 
had been wounded perhaps as deeply 
by these envious and pitiful slanders 
as the critic intended.” And to 
Parken he writes—* The Edinburgh 
Review raade me miserable beyond 
anything thatthe malice and tyranny 
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of man had been able to inflict on 
my sensibility or my pride.” A 
long season of depression followed, 
though the sensitive poet was 
cheered by the praises of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Scott. 

Mr. Bowyer, of Pall-mall, pro- 
posed to commemorate the abolition 
of the slave-trade in 1807, by the 
publication of a series of engravings, 
representing the sufferings of the 
slaves, accompanied by an_illus- 
trative poem. This he asked Mont- 
gomery to contribute: and in the 
spring of 1809 the West Indies ap- 
peared in a five-guinea quarto 
volume, accompanied by one or two 
pieces by other authors. This poem, 
afterwards published in a cheaper 
form, attained a large circulation : 
a friendly critic told its author that 
its earnestness and vehemence ‘ give 
to the versification something of the 
character of loud speaking.’ Cowper 
was at this time Montgomery’s 
model. Roscoe wrote of the West 
Indies, that ‘ he was delighted with 
its simplicity and pathos, no less 
than with its poetical ornament and 
spirit.’ 

In 1813 appeared The World 
before the Flood, the most popular 
of Montgomery’s long poems. One 
Sunday morning, he tells us, before 
starting to his usual place of wor- 
ship, he happened to be meditating 
on the history of Enoch. At the 
same time, a passage in the Eleventh 
Book of Paradise Lost occurred to 
him, in which Milton describes 
Enoch’s translation. Instantly an 
idea flashed upon him; and in a 
few months the plan thus suddenly 
conceived was elaborated into a 
poem of four cantos. By the advice 
of Roscoe and Southey, the poem 
was re-written, and after great 
labour was brought to its present 
form in ten short cantos. It at 
once became known. It was favour- 
ably noticed in many periodicals ; 
und in two years four thousand 
copies were sold in England alone. 

Montgomery now began to take 
that interest in religious schemes 
which he manifested through the 
remainder of his life. He thus pro- 
voked the enmity of some of his 
former political friends, who said 
that he ‘ had ceased to be an advo- 
cate of the poor, further than as 
respects their sow/s, and in that we 
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have not a more bigoted advocate 
in the country, because it is much 
cheaper to feed them than the other.’ 
He was fond of attending the ‘ May 
meetings ;’ and on a visit to London 
in May, 1812, he heard Campbell 
and Coleridge lecture at the Royal 
Institution. In 1813 he partook of 
the Sacrament for the first time, 
having hitherto had conscientious 
scruples as to his fitness. And in 
this year Mr. Everett first saw him ; 
and ‘gazed upon him with inex- 
pressible delight, while purchasing 
a volume of his poems.’ 

In November, 1814, at the age of 
forty-three, the poet applied for re- 
admission to the communion of the 
Moravian Church at Fulneck, from 
which he regarded himself as an 
apostate. The reply he received is 
rather startling. The Rev. C. F. 
Ramftler writes: ‘I will not delay 
informing you, that in our Elders’ 
Conference to-day, our Saviour 
approved of your being now re- 
admitted a member of the Brethren’s 
Church.’ 

But as Fulneck was forty miles 
off, Montgomery’s connexion with 
the church there was merely nomi- 
nal, and he continued to attend the 
Methodist chapel at Sheffield. In 
pp- 78—8o of vol. iii. we have an 
account of the solitary occasion on 
which the poet preached. He ap- 
pears to have much delighted his 
audience; and we presume that a 
layman officiating in this manner is 
not deemed a breach of ecclesiastical 
order among the Dissenters. Be- 
coming more strict in his notions of 
duty, he now refused not only to sell 
tickets (as he had been accustomed 
to do) in the State Lottery, but to 
insert advertisements relating to it. 

In 1819 was published the mis- 
sionary poem of Greenland, in which 
Montgomery celebrated the labours 
of the Moravians in that bleak 
country. On the death of George 
III. he wrote a copy of verses, con- 
taining a cael tribute to the 
memory of that weak but good old 
man. And the Songs of Zion, acol- 
lection of religious poetry, appeared 
soon after. In this collection was first 
published that beautiful little poem 
entitled Prayer, so popular among 
all classes of professing Christians. 
Two or three years later, Mont- 
gomery edited the Climbing Boy's 
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Album, the purpose of which was to 
call attention to the sufferings of the 
children engaged in chimney-sweep- 
ing. Montgomery’s best contribu- 
tion to this work is its Introduction, 
beginning with the lines, 


I know they scorn the climbing boy, 
The gay, the seltish, and the proud: 
and ending with the vigorous verse, 
Yes, let the scorn that tracks his course, 
Turn on me, like a trodden snake ; 


And hiss, and sting me with remorse, 
If I the fatherless forsake ! 


All this while the circulation of 
the Jris was diminishing, and the 
poet was longing to get out of har- 
ness. The paper was very ill printed, 
the same fountof long primer having 
been used for twenty years. An 
opposition journal, professing more 
liberal politics, was started in 1819. 
Montgomery’s shrinking nature was 
not suited for a position better fitted 
for men of the mark of Messrs. 
Slurk and Pott. After negotiating 
with several parties, Montgomery 
finally sold the Iris to a Mr. Black- 
well, a retired Methodist preacher ; 
and on September 27th, 1825, the 
last number under the poet’s régime 
was published, with a farewell ad- 
dress from the editor. A public 
dinner was given him on his birth- 
day,the 4th November, 1825. It was 
attended by a hundred and sixteen 
gentlemen, of every shade of politics, 
under thepresidency of Lord Milton, 
—all eager to testify their esteem 
for one who needed only to be 
known to be respected and beloved. 
An elegant ink-stand of Sheflield 
manufacture was presented to him ; 
and the people of Sheflield offered 
him a tribute yet more graceful 
by subscribing funds to establish 
in the island of Tobago, where 
his parents had died, a mission- 
station bearing the name of Mont- 
gomery, which at the present day 
contains about 1400 adults and as 
many children. ‘With God's 
blessing upon the preaching of his 
gospel by his servants there,’ said 
the pious poet, in 1840, ‘ may it per- 
petuate, to the end of time, the 
memory of those sainted relatives 
who left that name to me.’ 

Now set free from business cares, 
Montgomery gave his time to litera- 
ture and works of benevolence. He 
went about making speeches at re- 
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ligious meetings in the neighbouring 
towns, sometimes going as far as 
’ polls 


Liverpool and Chester. His friends 
kept him busy. On one occasion 
we find him speaking at six Bible 
meetings between Friday and Mon- 
day. He was a leading man in all 
town matters, and took a chief part 
in the interest of the Church, at 
a stormy and scandalous church-rate 
meeting held in the parish church at 
Sheffield. He was invited to meet 
Moore at Stoke Hall: but a need- 
less scruple led him to decline, 
thinking that he ought not to ‘write 
with severity against the immoral 
doctrines of the anacreontic. poet, 
and afterwards meet him at the 
social board as if nothing of the sort 
had happened.’ During this period 
Montgomery wrote Zhe Pelican 
Island, which was published in 
August, 1827. The idea of this 
poem had been floating in his mind 
for nearly ten years. He prided 
himself upon the unintelligibility of 
its title: ‘I defy all the heads into 
which the thought of poetry ever 
came, to guess the plan or anticipate 
the issue, even while they are read- 
ing, before it is all developed; and 
yet nothing can be more simple, 
gradual, and natural.’ 

In February, 1828, appeared a 
widely-circulated notice of the publi- 
cation of ‘ Montgomery’s new poem, 
The Omnipresence of the Deity.’ All 
readers of Macaulay's Essays arewell 
aware that this work was written by 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, afterwards 
author of Satan, Luther, and other 
trashy writings. The Sheffield poet 
was much annoyed at a mode of ad- 
vertising calculated to lead to the 
supposition that this ‘new poem’ 
was written by himself, and the 
discreditable subterfuge led to the 
Omnipresence being bought, if not 
read, by many who would assuredly 
not have become possessed of any- 
thing avowedly by Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. A London evening 

yaper reviewed the poem as James 

Montgomery’s, and several book- 
sellers ordered copies of the book 
under the same impression. In 
1834, in the Quarter/y J2eview, there 
was a flattering notice of Zhe Com- 
mon Lot, to which the following 
note was appended :— 

The Common Lot, by the poet 
Montgomery. We mean, of course, the 
iH 
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individual properly designated Mont- 
gomery, and properly also designated the 
poet; not the Mr. Gomery who as- 
sumed the affix of ‘ Mont,’ and through 
the aid of certain newspapers has cou- 
pled his name with other additions not 
less factitious. 


Upon this Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery wrote to James Mont- 
gomery a letter, calling this passage 
from the Quarterly ‘infamously 
false and disgustingly malignant,’ 
and requiring the poet to ‘address 
a line to Mr. Lockhart, and insist 
on my not being slandered in order 
to gild your name.’ To this ex- 
tremely absurd request the poet 
sent a long sonia decane to accede 
to it; advising patience and for- 
bearance ; and concluding with the 
very sensible remark, that all con- 
fusion would have been avoided, had 
the publishers of ‘ Montgomery’s 
new poem,’ ‘ Montgomery’s Satan,’ 
&e., employed ‘the simple prefix of 
Robert to a name already known 
with another antecedent.’ 

In May, 1830, Montgomery 
read a course of lectures on The 
History of English Literature at 
the Royal Institution, which made 
no striking impression. And in the 
same year he published a large 
work, a History of Missionary En- 
terprise in the South Seas. Like 
Thomas Moore, he was alarmed at 
the passing of the Reform Bill: 
and indeed his political views had 
now (his biographers inform us) 
become what might be called mode- 
rately Conservative. A pension of 
£150 a-year, given him by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835, to the extreme 
indignation of the Radicals of Shef- 
field, may not have been without 
its effect. On a subsequent visit to 
London, he ‘considered it becoming 
to pay his respects personally to Sir 
Robert,’ who received him with great 
kindness, and invited him to dinner. 
On this occasion he met several 
men of note, among them his early 
friend Chantrey; and he was de- 
lighted by the ‘old English cor- 
diality’ of the Bishop of London, 
who ‘shook him heartily by the 
hand in a manly manner, not fini- 
cally offering him two fingers, after 
the manner of some _ persons.’ 
Rogers invited him to dinner, but 
the invitation was with characte- 
ristie principle declined, as it was 
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for a Sunday. He met Horace 
Twiss, who immediately asked him, 
‘Are you the Montgomery who 
wrote The Common Lot? It is one 
of the finest compositions in the 
language.’ ‘It has, indeed,’ replied 
the poet, ‘had the uncommon lot of 
being highly praised.’ 

In 1835, he declined the office of 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Mrs. Hofland 
writes as follows of his appearance 
at this time: 

Nature has rendered him the very 
youngest man of his years ever beheld. 
Had he not been known to the world 
as a poet for thirty years, he might at 
this very time pass for thirty; such is 
the slightness of his figure, the elasticity 
of his step, the smoothness of his fair 
brow, the mobility and playfulness of 
his features when in conversation. 


Montgomery had lived for more 
than forty years in the house in the 
Hartshead which had received him 
on his first coming to Sheffield. 
Three daughters of his old em- 
ployer, Mr. Gales, lived with him, 
and kept a bookseller’s shop. From 
this they retired in 1836, on the 
death of one of the sisters: and 
Montgomery, along with the two 
survivors, removed in that year to 
‘The Mount,’ a handsome pile of 
building, ‘ comprising eight genteel 
dwellings, and situate on an emi- 
nence about a mile and a half west 
from the centre of the town.’ In 
March, he went to Newcastle to 
deliver six lectures On the British 
Poets, for doing which he was paid 
£45, and from this time forward 
he added something to his income 
by similar engagements. In this 
year also appeared the first uniform 
edition of he Poems, in three vo- 
lumes. It had a large sale. A copy 
of the book was sent to Wordsworth, 
who replied promptly and grace- 
fully. tn 1837, one of the Misses 
Gales died, leaving Sarah the sole 
survivor. The deceased had been 
for a long time in a fretful and 
ailing state: and Montgomery wrote 
feelingly, that ‘neiiher of patience 
nor good nature had he much to 
spare, being in continual need of 
both for home consumption.’ 

The ‘ Penny Postage’ was not re- 
garded as a boon by Montgomery, 
as it multiplied the number of his 
correspondents in an annoying de- 
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gree. He was pestered by multi- 
tudes of young ladies to write in 
their albums,—a request he never 
failed to comply with. One cool 
lady wrote to on saying that she 
had heard a great deal of his poetry, 
and would like to read it; and that 
as she could not afford to buy a 
set, she wished him to give her 
one. The good-natured poet at 
once complied with the extortionate 
demand. 

In 1841, being then seventy years 
old, he revisited Scotland for the 
first time since he had left it, sixty- 
five years before. Along with Mr. 
Latrobe, he held a number of meet- 
ings in various towns, at which he 
raised above £600 for the Moravian 
missions. The poet was received 
everywhere with every token of re- 
spect and admiration. At Glasgow, 
ides Kilmarnock, and Ayr, mul- 
titudes assembled to listen to his 
addresses : and at Irvine, his native 
place, the enthusiasm of the people 
was irrepressible. He wrote to 
Sarah Gales :— 

I was met at the station by the pro- 
vost and magistrates, and being con- 
ducted to their hall, was made a burgess 
of that ancient and royal burgh ; and 
my freedom-scroll was presented with 
many very fine and cordial congratula- 
tions. I cannot say more than that the 
heart of all Irvine seemed to be moved 
on the occasion, and every soul in it, old 
and young, rich and poor, to hail me to 
my birthplace. My heart was almost 
beyond feeling by the overpowering 
kindness that oppressed it, and the out- 
flowing gratitude that could scarcely 
find vent in words or tears. 

Montgomery visited his father’s 
chapel, and the cottage where he 
was born. He saw an aged woman, 
who told him she had many a time 
carried him on her back. ‘1 had no 
idea,’ he said, at Edinburgh, ‘till I 
came to Irvine, how great a man I 
was.’ From Irvine the deputation 

roceeded to Stirling, Perth, and 

idinburgh, large missionary meet- 
ings being held in each of these 
towns. His reception was such 
that it reminded him of the saying 
of Dr. Johnson on Lord Mansfield, 
that much may be made of a Scotch- 
man if he is caught yours. ‘My 


case,’ he said, ‘was the reverse of 
this: I thought much was some- 
times made of a Scotchman when 
he was grown old, for I never was 
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so much made of till I came to 
Scotland.’ 

Mr. Robert Montgomery was now 
a popular preacher in Glasgow, but 
he did not think fit to pay a visit to 
his illustrious aaitenale while in 


that city. The poet went to hear 
him preach, but did not admire his 
oratory. Miss Gales asked, ‘Do 
not the ladies of Glasgow admire his 
person and address?’ Montgomery 
replied, ‘ Yes, I heard some of them 
praise the delicacy of his hands; 
but it seems none of his fair ad- 
mirers can get fast hold of them.’ 

After Montgomery’s return from 
Scotland, the evening of his life 
glided away with little incident. In 
1842, he went with Mr. Latrobe on 
a missionary tour to Ireland, and 
visited his father’s former abode at 
Grace Hill. The death of his brother 
Ignatius, a worthy Moravian minis- 
ter, deeply affected him ; and in his 
last years he often expressed his 
regret that he himself had not 
entered the ministry of the Brother- 
hood, as his parents had desired. 
On the death of Southey, his friends 
thought it probable he might be 
offered the laureateship; but the 
office was conferred on Wordsworth. 
After the beginning of 1843, the 
poet began to sink fast in health and 
spirits, often describing himself as 
‘ailing, feeble, and spiritless.’ He 
regarded it as a mile-stone marking 
his downward course when, in 1845, 
he became unable to put on his great- 
coat without assistance ; and though 
he continued to appear occasionally 
at religious meetings, his voice had 
become so weak and his mind so 
much enfeebled, that his appearance 
there was painful to his friends. 
‘His mind,’ he said in 1846, ‘was 
worn down to a grindle-coke,’—the 
Sheffield term for a worn-out grind- 
stone. In October of that year he 
fell down a long flight of siairs, and 
‘was dreadfully bruised, and sadly 
shaken and unnerved.’ Still he was 
able in the following year to pay a 
visit to Fulneck ; and in May, 1848, 
he presided at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society at Sheffield. In that year 
the Sheffield Iris became extinct. 
The poet continued to read with 
interest the periodicals and new 
books of the day: he wrote a hymn 
now and then, but even that slight 
HH2 
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exertion affected his health. In 
1849, the new edition of his Poems, 
in four volumes, was published by 
Messrs. Longman, and in 1850, the 
edition in one volume. Montgomery 
was startled, in 1851, by reading in 
an American newspaper, a notice of 
his death, with a sketch of his life 
and character. On the evening of 
July 19th, 1852, he delivered a lec- 
ture at the Music Hall, On Some 
Passages of English Poetry little 
known; but his feeble state excited 
the sympathy of his audience, ‘all 
of whom were now conscious that it 
was the last time they should ever 
so meet and hear him.’ In October 
of that year he ‘ cried many a time’ 
over Uncle Tom’s Cabin: and so 
late as February, 1854, he listened 
with much interest to passages from 
Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 
He had hoped to spend Easter of 
that year at Fulneck, but failing 
strength disappointed him. On the 
afternoon of Saturday the 29th of 
April, he called on Mr. Holland, and 
complained of some oppression at 
the chest, but walked home as usual. 
He was ‘ fidgety ’ during the even- 
ing, and at family-worship handed 
the Bible to Sarah Gales, and asked 
her to read: he then knelt down, 
and prayed with peculiar fervour. 
He retired to rest at his accustomed 
hour, but the next morning a ser- 
vant found him lying unconscious on 
the floor, where he must have been 
for several hours. Medical aid was 
procured, and he recovered so far as 
to take a littledinner. At half-past 
three in the afternoon, while Miss 
Gales was sitting by his bedside, 
watching him apparently asleep, a 
slight change passed over his fea- 
tures. Montgomery was gone. 

He was buried on the 11th of May, 
in the cemetery at Sheffield, amid 
such demonstrations of respect as 
were never paid to any individual 
in Sheffield before. The shops were 
generally closed, and the manufac- 
tories deserted. All the official 
bodies of Sheffield were represented 
in the procession. The vicar of 
Sheffield and twenty-four of the 
clergy formed part.of it. The burial 
service of the Church of England 
was read by the vicar, and at its 
conclusion, a hymn, written long 
before by the poct himself, was 
sung by the parish choir, and the 
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children of the boys’ and girls’ 
charity schools. The coffin bore the 
inscription— James Montgomery : 
died April the goth, 1854, in the 
83rd year of his age.’ 

We have not space to offer any- 
thing like a satisfactory estimate of 
this good man’s poetical genius. 
That he had from an early age the 
0etic temperament strongly deve- 
look vannot be questioned; nor 
need we hesitate to say that no re- 
ligious poet has ever surpassed him 
in the grace and melody of his 
diction, the purity, pathos, and fer- 
vour of histhought. A great charm 
in Montgomery's sacred poetry re- 
sults from its evident sincerity : the 
glittering conceits with which Moore 
has surrounded pious themes do 
not ring sound when we compare 
them with the simple earnestness 
which breathes from every line of 
the happiest effusions of the poet of 
Sheffield. Not force and passion, 
but chaste beauty and gentle pathos, 
are the characteristics of what Mont- 
gomery wrote; and the piety of the 
man had so permeated and leavened 
his entire being, that without a 
thought or effort it coloured every- 
thing that proceeded from his pen. 
No short poems in the language 
have found a wider circulation or a 
more universal acceptance than 
Prayer and The Common Lot: and 
we might easily gather from Zhe 
Pelican Island, and The World 
before the Flood, specimens of a more 
daring flight than are familiar to 
such as know Montgomery mainly 
as ahymnologist. We find nowhere 
in his four volumes that insight, 
passion, and reach of reflection, 
which distinguish the highest class 
of the poetry of to-day. The beau- 
tiful Lines to a Mole-hillina Church- 
yard, which Montgomery amplified 
and spoiled in his latest edition, 
have always appeared to us to com- 
prise, within a short space, the most 
favourable characteristics of his 
poetry: there is, indeed, that undue 
dilution of thought, which marks 
the composition of one who never 
learned to compress; but there are 
likewise a vein of gentle original 
reflection, a pathos which permeates 
the whole, a sympathy with all that 
is or was human,—all sobered some- 
what by the poet’s pervading sad- 
ness, and all expressed in words so 
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choice, so harmonious, so naturally 
arranged, as prove how lightly the 
material trammels of verse sat upon 
his gentle and graceful spirit. No 
wonder if all who knew him loved 
the simple, pious, amiable, weak old 
man; no wonder if Sheffield was and 
is proud to claim him as her citizen; 
no wonder if the little Scotch town 
by the shore of the Atlantic, that 
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gave him birth, and then saw him 
no more till he came back a man of 
threescore years and ten, frail, timid, 
and famous, makes it her proudest 
boast that there was born James 
Montgomery, and preserves in her 
archives, with maternal solicitude, 
the manuscript of The World before 
the Flood. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


PERSON of cynical temper is 

likely to note with emphasis, 
and with the grim pleasure that 
testifies his perception of a fact his 
humour can assimilate and grow by, 
a peculiarity in the mode which 
poets have almost uniformly adopted 
in their treatment of love. These 
interpreters of life would .by no 
means support the cynic in his 
estimate of that passion; they have, 
on the contrary, exhausted heaven 
and earth for similitudes by which 
to express their sense of the beauty 
and worth of women, of the woes of 


slighted and the raptures of suc- 
cessful lovers, of the agonies and 


ecstasies, the torments and the 
blisses, which women are capable 
of exciting in the hearts of men, and 
of the comparative poverty and 
worthlessness of all the delights of 
life weighed against one hour of 
the transports of requited passion, 
or the calm of satisfied affection. 
They may, moreover, be credited 
with a degree of sincerity in this 
appreciation, which it would be diffi- 
cult to accord to their tuneful rap- 
tures on many of the other emotional 
elements of human life. Poets are 
unquestionably born with fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters 
occasionally, and by chance aunts 
and uncles; but except Arma 
Virumque, King Lear, and Antigone, 
we remember no great poem in 
which the natural affections of 
kindred have been among the lead- 
ing motives; and, unfortunately, 
pius Aineas is only another name 
for horrid bore. Poets, too, have 
countries, with institutions and be- 
liefs, unless Schiller’s theory be 
true, which assigns them the clouds 
for dwelling-place and domain ; but 
those who have tuned their harps 


to great national themes, to the 
foundation of empires, the formation 
of civil society, the triumphs of 
liberty and order, the origin of 
supernatural beliefs, and the growth 
of religious worship, belong, so far 
as they have been successful, to a 
remote past, and are the study of 
scholars rather than the delight of 
the people, while their modern 
imitators have made the very name 
of epic a bugbear to all moderately 
sensible and candid minds. In fact, 
success in the treatment of subjects 
disconnected with love has Sean 
most exceptional; and even the 
greatest poets, who have looked 
abroad upon human life, and have 
found it poetical throughout its 
whole extent and under every 
variety of circumstance, have felt 
the attraction of love so irre- 
sistible, that they have shot its 
golden threads to illumine the 
darkest and enliven the dullest 
parts of their microcosmic web, 
and to bring down upon the whole 
surface the sheen of heaven’s light ; 
while this universal passion has 
alone by itself sufficed to make 
common men poets for the moment, 
to raise minor poets to unwonted 
richness of thought and imagery, 
and has brightened the faces of the 
great masters of song. By its light, 
when poetry and the world were 
wien a Homer read the tale of 
Troy; and through a vista of three 
thousand years, amid myriads of 
armed warriors, the eye still fol- 
lows Briscis as she leaves with re- 
luctant feet and reverting gaze the 
tent where captivity had found a 
solace, and the stern master was 
softened into the lover; still above 
the din of battle, above the grave 
turmoil of debate, we listen to the 
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fierce Achilles moaning for his lost 
mistress; the charms of Helen are 
more to us than the wisdom of 
Athene andthe counsels of Nestor; 
and the sympathies of all but a few 
extremely right-minded people are 
throughout with the Trojans, and 
would be with Paris, but that he is 
a downright coward, and the world 
instinctively adopts the maxim,— 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
Deserve the fair, 
as old Sheridan used to insist upon 
accenting glorious John’s chorus. 
Society—and poetry with it—had 
degenerated between the birth of 
the epic full-grown and full-armed, 
like its own Athene, from the head of 
Homer, and thetime when Hschylus 
slaughtered Persians at Salamis, 
and exhibited their ghosts upon the 
stage at Athens. The forte of the 
Athenian drama certainly does not 
lie in the representation of love. 
But then it must be remembered 
that the Attic stage was eminently 
the domain of stateliness and con- 
ventionality, that waxen masks 
frozen into one unchanging no-ex- 
ression, to which even Charles 
ean can only feebly approach, 
would have been an inadequate 
instrument for rendering so emi- 
nently versatile and variable a 
passion as love, even reflected in 
the countenance of an ancient phi- 
losopher or a modern mathemati- 
cian. Besides, the construction of 
the mouthpiece of these masks, to 
serve for a speaking-trumpet, could 
only have illustrated one rather 
curious scene, belonging more to 
comedy than tragedy—a gentleman 
roposing to a lady who is stone- 
eaf. Fancy Romeo, major humano 
by ten inches of cork sole, sweeping 
along the stage with a drawing-room 
train of dowager dimensions, and 
bawling, ‘I would I were oa glove 
upon that hand,’ through the sort of 
instrument with which the captain of 
the Bellerophon speaks the Arrogant 
half a mile off. Or, still worse, 
Juliet sighing through the same 
instrument, ‘O, Romeo! O, gentle 
Romeo!’ and all that wondrous 
play of passion not once flushing 
up in the cheek or kindling in 
the eye. But the ugliest old 
hag that ever rode a broomstick 
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would be less repellent of the 
gentler emotions than an auto- 
maton Venus, made to speak 
through a vor humana organ pipe. 
In short, without insisting upon the 
social circumstances of Athenian 
women, and the peculiar notions 
that regulated Athenian tragedy, 
these mere mechanical conditions 
under which the tragedians wrote, 
are sufficient to account for the in- 
significant part assigned to love in 
their compositions, though their 
choruses ound in passages of the 
highest lyrical beauty and fervour, 
which indicate that the passion was 
still as powerful as ever to sway the 
feelings and excite the imagination. 
When the stage became again a 
mirror of actual contemporaneous 
life without disguise, as in the later 
comedy of Menander and his Latin 
imitator Terence, we find that even 
the mechanical obstacles before- 
mentioned were not so insuperable 
but that women play an important 
part in these dramas, and love 
Caesies a prominent motive and a 
principal attraction. Pindar un- 
fortunately gave himself up to the 
turf, the prize-ring, and a curious 
kind of Pagan high church hagio- 
logy, much as if the editor of Bell’s 
Life, the author of Boxiana, and 
the poet of the Christian Year, were 
all three gentlemen in one. The 
universal human vein shows itself, 
however, here and there, with a 
strange gleam of tenderness, in 
stray biographical allusions and 
moral reflections, interspersed with 
the main subject in hand, which is 
always to celebrate some Derby 
event of that old time, or to trace 
up the lineage of Hellenic game- 
chickens and White-headed Bobs to 
Hercules. In Theocritus, again, 
love is ‘the main haunt and re- 
gion’ of the song, and that song 
about the sweetest whose echo still 
sounds over the waters of Time from 
the dim shore of ancient Hellas. 
Then if we come somewhat nearer 
to our own times, and to poets who 
have influenced modern literature— 
at least, up to a very recent period 
—more than their greater Hellenic 
brethren have done, the names of 
Ovid and Horace suffice to carry on 
the succession. Horace certainly 
wrote plenty of good moral senti- 
ment and patriotism of the sort 
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possible under a despotism of the 
modern French type; but he will 
always be for us the little fat man 
who loved and lived with various 
Lalages, and made them, we feel 
perfectly assured, of more account 
in his existence than the great 
‘nephew of his uncle,’ his prime 
minister Meecenas, or even, we fear, 
than the Palatine Apollo himself, 
and that Jupiter Sictees who 
half frightened the little sceptic 
with summer thunder. Even the 
grandiloquent Virgil cannot get 
through his epic without a strong 
spice of love, and pius Atneas vin- 
dicates for himself the English as 
well as the Latin force of the 
stereotyped epithet by behaving 
like a scoundrel to a woman, and 
sneaking off without even saying 
good-bye, or leaving a christening- 
cup for the possible Tyrian Iulus. 
That episode has saved the Aineid 
from becoming a mere scholar’s 
poem, in spite of its magnificent 
versifieation. And when a greater 
than Virgil took up his mantle, was 
it not—by permission of the alle- 
gorists, be it spoken—by the woman 
whom he loved that Dante was 
guided to the Heaven of Heavens— 
to the presence of the ineffable? 
Nay, was it not in reality under her 
guidance 


Donna beata e bella 
Tal che di comandare io la richiesi,— 


as her messenger says of her, that 
the poet ventured all through that 
mystic voyage? by her goodness, 
sweetness, and beauty alone that 
his heart was sustained amid the 
wrongs, the torments, the purga- 
torial discipline of life? by the light 
of love alone that life became to 
him tolerable and intelligible? And 
in spite of his stern theology, with 
its 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate, 
is it not just amid hell’s fiercest 
torments that love—the most pas- 
sionate, the most sensuous love of 
man and woman—shows itself to 
him mightier than the torment, out- 
braving despair, and stronger in its 
own simple strength than Hell and 
Fate, and that terrible foreknow- 
ledge of an eternity without hope ? 
It is needless to pursue a topic so 
familiar through the great names of 
modern poetry. Only conceive this 
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passion of love blotted out from 
the pages of our own first-class 
poets, from Chaucer, from Spenser, 
from Shakspeare, from Milton— 
what a sky without its sun would 
remain! what an earth without its 
verdure, its streams, and its flowers! 
Something, no doubt, there would 
be still to attract us in the manner- 
painting, the grand thoughts, the 
vivid natural descriptions; but even 
these would have lost a charm that 
now often insensibly mingles with 
them and enhancesthem. And the 
poor minors! where would they be? 
All of them in the same category 
that Drayton’s Polyol/ion, Browne's 
Britannia’s Pastorals, Davenant’s 
Gondihbert, were in before Southey 
and Co. fanned a small flame of an- 
tiquarian poetic enthusiasm, and are 
in again now that small flame has 
gone out. Here and there some 
lyric, short and tersely expressed, 
would survive in popular esteem, 
especially if married to fine music ; 
but the bulk would float in undis- 
tinguished heaps by Lethe’s wharf, 
and scientific cultivators of litera- 
ture would resort to them, as agri- 
culturists do to the guano stores, to 
fertilize dry brains, and astonish the 
world with spasmodic erops of lee- 
tures on historical development of 
poetry, and so forth. If we go on 
to English poetry since the Revo- 
lution, we find the same, or even 
greater, predominance of this single 
element of emotion. With the ex- 
ception of a few reflective and sati- 
rical poems—that is, with the excep- 
tion of versified sermons and essays 
borrowing some of the ornaments 
of poetry proper—where is the 
really popular poem that does not 
ues for its main charm on its 
pictures of love? What would 
even Walter Scott himself be with- 
out it? Cowper indeed is a real 
exception, so far as his ee does 
not come under the head of reflective 
or satirical, as most of it does; but 
Cowper was no less exceptional as a 
man than as a poet; he fel, however, 
early in life into hypochondria and 
confirmed valetudinarianism, and 
was anything but a normal specimen 
of the warm-blooded male mammal 
whose differentia is poetry-writing. 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, 
have written the finest poetry of 
passion since the Elizabethans; 
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Moore wrote little else than senti- 
mental love poetry; Campbell's 
Gertrude stands highest of his long 
poems; and if Wordsworth thought 
to wield a poet’s influence while he 
regarded the poet’s mightiest spell 
as a Circean a has not the result 
been that he is more respected than 
loved, almost ainsi acknow- 
ledged to be a great teacher but a 
heavy writer, and that the poems 
and passages of his which are the 
greatest favourites are precisely 
those, like Zaodamia, Ruth, She was 
a Phantom, &c., in which he has 
mingled this spell, or composed his 
enchantment entirely of it? We 
will not say a word here of Mr. 
Tennyson, for his name alone at 
once brings to the mind some of the 
most delicious love poetry in the 
English language, however much 
noble poetry of another kind it may 
also recall. 

The cynic, then, with whom we 
started, and whom our readers will 
probably have forgotten, has cer- 
tainly no great reason to pique him- 
self upon the support his opinions 
obtain from the poets, so far as 
his and their estimate of love are 
brought into direct comparison. But 
the fact that he would not fail 
to notice as characteristic in the 
— estimate, and supporting 

is own opinion rather than’ theirs 
of the worth of women and of the 
influence of love upon human happi- 
ness, is that, with a very few excep- 
tions, the poets expend their raptures 
upon the period of courtship rather 
than of marriage, upon the pursuit 
rather than the attainment, as if a 
woman were like a fox, precious 
only for the excitement of the chase, 
worthless when won. Or if they 
venture at all beyond the wedding- 
day, it is too often to treat marriage 
—according to that terrible mot of 
Sophie Arnauld—as the sacrament 
of adultery. A vast quantity of 
literature turning on this crime is 
written indeed in the spirit of that 
typical young Parisian who, seeing 
an injured husband on the stage 
shoot his wife’s seducer, was heard 
to mutter to himself, cochon de mari! 
And our cynical friend might go 
over nearly the same range of poctry 
that we have taken, and ae pad 
us that Briseis was not the wife, 
but the mistress, of Achilles ; that 
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Helen’s husband was not Paris, but 
Menelaus. He would add that 
Odysseus only sighed for Penelope 
while he was away from her, endur- 
ing moil and toil in the trenches 
before Troy, and remembering the 
substantial comforts of his island 
home, as well as its sentimental 
attractions; moreover, that as soon 
as he returned he was tired of his 
wife, and finally could not stand do- 
mestic felicity any longer, but pro- 
ceeded on a voyage with an ex- 
tremely vague destination, from 
which he took good care never to 
return. The Greek tragedians, too, 
would furnish our friend with ample 
materials for his humour. Though 
there is little enough in their plays 
of that love which is the flower of 
life, making youth glorious, man- 
hood calm and strong, and age 
peaceful and serene, there is enough 
and to spare of all the foul and ter- 
rible results that belong to the cor- 
ruption of this consummate excel- 
lence. We should hear of Clytem- 
nestra and Phaedra, of Deianira and 
Medea; be told probably that the 
Furies were represented as women ; 
that mythology, the mother of 
oetry, began and continued in this 
cey, having little to say of faithful 
wives and constant lovers, but de- 
lighting in vagrant loves, in ladies 
celestial and semi-celestial, all acting 
with the largest liberality. We 
fear, too, that the lovers in the 
Pastorals of Theocritus had not 
been to the register’s office; and 
Queen Dido could no more have 
been received at Queen Victoria's 
court than Queen Isabella the 
Second. The loves of Ovid and 
Horace were little better, it is to be 
feared, than that poor Violetta at 
whom the great Times has been 
letting off such tremendously over- 
charged artillery. Dante, too, un- 
fortunately had a wife and children 
at home all the time he was taking 
that mystic journey under the pro- 
tection of the donna beata e bella; 
and Petrarch’s Laura, par excellence 
the type of a poet’s mistress, was 
another man’s wife. The ladies of 
the present day would scarcely thank 
Chaucer for his portraiture of Gri- 
selda; and the Wife of Bath, which, 
it is said, Dr. Doddridge used to 
read aloud to the young misses of 
his pious circle, cannot be considered 
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on the whole complimentary to the 
fairer half of mankind. The only 
thoroughly charming wife whom 
Shakspeare represents, was married 
to a black man, and throttled by 
him in the honeymoon or shortly 
after. Spenser’s idolatry was paid 
to a maiden queen, on the ver 
ground of her maidenhood. Mik 
ton’s Eve—no less, the cynic would 
say, from the poet’s personal expe- 
rience of married life than from the 
historical necessity—ruined her hus- 
band, and brought upon the whole 
world sin, woe, and death. Our 
‘ Augustan’ poets were not, as a class, 
sentimental men. Swift, Pope, and 
Addison are three persons as 
thoroughly desillusionnés as M. de 
Rochefoucauld himself; and Mat- 
thew Prior turned for such feminine 
consolations as he needed to the 
Lalages of Drury Lane. Byron, 
Scott, Shelley, Keats, all paint 
courtship, not marriage; if Burns 
wrote John Anderson my Jo, John, 
and The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
he wrote Amang the Rigs of Barley 
with quite as much gusto, and mo- 
dulated into that key a great deal 
oftener than into any other. Mr. 
Tennyson has indeed written the 
Miller's Daughter, and the close of 
the Princess; but we should be re- 
minded that the latter is merely a 
lover's anticipation, his ideal picture 
of what married life should be, and 
that the miller’s daughter's husband 
is not a strikingly interesting person, 
if he be not to be called decidedly 
imbecile, in spite of the two charm- 
ing songs of which he claims the 
authorship. 

r ° . 

The cynic has unquestionably a 
strong prima facie case. It is a 
remarkable fact, that wedded love 
has been almost uniformly rejected, 
as offering no available material for 
high poetry, except in its corruption, 
as a theme for tragedy ; while, on 
the other hand, satirical and comic 
writers have exhausted ridicule and 
malignity in depicting the vices, 
the absurdities, and the mean 
miseries, of people who are ill- 
matched in marriage. As we be- 
lieve that the elements of high 

oetry exist wherever human hearts 
eat with true vital heat; and as 
we furthermore believe that the 
emotional and truly human life of 
a man and woman, so far from being 
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over when, from lovers, they be- 
come husband and wife, then only 
begins to attain its full growth and 
capacity of bearing fruit and flower 
of perennial beauty and fragrance, 
we are tempted to inquire into 
some of the causes of this one- 
sidedness which we have charged 
the poets with, and to indicate 
briefly some of the real poetical 
capabilities of wedded love, and 
the sort of treatment they require 
in being wrought into actual poems. 

The first and most obvious 
temptation to limit the poetical 
representation of love to the period 
before marriage, lies in the fact 
that this period seems sponta- 
neously to supply that beginning, 
middle, and end which narrative or 
dramatic poems are truly enough 
supposed to require. Courtship, in 
ordinary cases, divides itself into 
two phases, the termination of each 
of which is a point of definite 
interest, towards which all the 
incidents, all the talk, all the sur- 
prises, suspensions, difficulties, and 
triumphs, which make up the plot 
of a love-story, are directly subor- 
dinated. A man falls in love with 
a woman, and has to win his way 
by degrees more or less rapid and 
eventful, to her affection; this is 
the first phase, rich, as experience 
proves, in elements of poetical 
pleasure, which all men and women 
are capable of enjoying without 
effort. Then follows the period, 
richer still in all the materials for 
varied incident, in which the social 
arrangements come in to interpose 
obstacles between the lover and his 
mistress, and to keep the interest of 
the reader or spectator always on 
the stretch. The advantage 1s be- 
yond all computation which this 
natural framework, made ready to 
his hand, confers upon the poet 
who seeks mainly to amuse his 
audience by a series of connected 
occurrences, in each of which the 
least cultivated, the least thought- 
ful, the least generous, can take an 
interest that demands no strain, 
scarcely any activity, of the imagi- 
nation, the heart, or the reason. 
And the free, vigorous exercise of 
the imagination is so rare among 
mankind, that it is little wonder 
that poets have been content with 
making their appeals to sympathies 
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that are sure to have been familiar 
to the hearts of their audience at 
some time or other in the actual 
experience of life, and need but the 
faintest outline of reality in the 
representation to awaken them 
again. But though it must be 
allowed that the love of husband 
and wife offers no such obvious and 
facile series of connected incidents, 
with well-marked divisions, and all 
tending, by due gradations of inte- 
rest, to one event; and though in 
proportion as the interest of poetry 
is made to turn less on striking 
outward circumstances, a heavier 
demand is made upon the imagi- 
nation of both writer and reader, 
and a mere passive reception of 
familiar thoughts and feelings be- 
comes no longer sufficient for the 
enjoyment of the poem; yet this 
only amounts to saying that poetry 
has some higher function than to 
amuse idle people, some nobler 
office in cultivating the heart, and 
enlarging the range of the inner 
life, than can be attributed to it so 
long as it merely strikes one chord 
of feeling, or at best plays over and 
over again, from the beginning of 
time to its close, the same old tune 
in different keys and on different 
instruments. It is, indeed, quite 
true that it would be impossible to 
mark the commencement of any 
poem, which should deal with ordi- 
nary wedded love as its main sub- 
ject, by an event as definite as the 
first meeting of a man with his 
future mistress, or a feeling as 
definite, as distinct from his previous 
state of mind, as the first awakening 
of the passion that is to rule his 
life henceforward through the story. 
The same remark applies as forcibly 
to the want of any event equally 
definite with marriage to serve for 
a termination, unless all such poems 
were to have a mournful close, and 
end with a deathbed, or fall into 
the old tragic vein of seduction, 
adultery, and murder. We must 
candidly consent to give up that 
source of interest which lies in the 
changes produced upon the outward 
relation, upon the union or sepa- 
ration of outward existence between 
the two persons whose inner re- 
lations, whose mutual influence 
upon each other, and affection 
towards each other, are by suppo- 
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sition the subject of the poem. 
Instead of oiiiet the formation 
of a double star, and having all our 
interest concentrated upon the 
critical moment when the attraction 
of one for the other finally draws 
them within the inevitable vortex 
in which they are henceforth 
eternally to revolve, we have to 
explore the laws and witness the 
henomena of their mutual action, 
Leonetinnentl bound by a limit in 
the preservation of which consists 
the whole peculiarity, the whole 
interest, of this class of objects. 
Or, if we may be allowed another 
illustration from physical science, 
instead of having to deal with a 
problem mainly dynamical, we ad- 
vance into the higher because more 
complex and mysterious region of 
chemistry, and are dealing, not 
with the mutual action of distinct 
bodies, but with the composition of 
bodies, with the changes their con- 
stituent atoms undergo by com- 
bination, and by the action of the 
subtile elements—heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and so forth. Will any one 
deny that the analogy is a true 
analogy? And if it be so, is it not 
mere sloth and dulness, mere want 
of subtile imagination, of delicate 
sensibility, that can complain of 
want of incident, and consequent 
want of interest, in the drama of 
wedded love? There can be no 
want of incident so long as cha- 
racter influences fortune, and for- 
tune character; so long as the 
destinies of human beings in this 
world are carved out by their virtues 
and their vices ; so long as wisdom 
and goodness sweeten the bitterest 
cup of adversity; so long as folly 
and wickedness infuse gall into the 
bowl of nectar which fortune hands 
her favourites in jewelled gold. It 
is the stupidity of poets which can 
see no incident in married life so 
long as the marriage vow is kept to 
the letter in the grossest interpre- 
tation of that letter; and which 
has for the most part induced them, 
when they have introduced married 
people at all, to use marriage to 
give a spicier piquancy to intrigue, 
or a darker glow to hatred and 
revenge. 

But this notion of want of inci- 
dent unfitting married love to be a 
subject for poetry is closely con- 
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nected with another notion still 
more false, vulgar, and immoral. 
The romance of life is over, it is 
said, with marriage; nothing like 
marriage, is the congenial reply, for 
destroying illusions and nonsense. 
In which notable specimens of ‘ the 
wisdom of many men expressed in 
the wit of one,’ as a lordly living 
statesman defines a proverb, there 
are two remarkable assertions in- 
volved. The first is that love is an 
illusion ; the second, that marriage 
destroys it. We may concede to 
the wisdom of the market-place 
thus much of truth, that the love 
which marriage destroys is un- 
questionably an illusion. We may 
also concede to it this further truth, 
that the love of husband and wife 
is no more the love of the man and 
woman in the days of their court- 
ship, than the blossom of the peach 
is the peach, or the green shoots of 
corn that peep above the snows of 
February are the harvest that waves 
its broad billows of red and gold in 
the autumn sun. If indeed there are 
persons so silly as to dream, in their 
days of courtship, that life can be an 
Arcadian paradise, where caution, 
self-restraint, and self-denial are 
needless; whereinexhaustible blisses 
fall like dew on human lilies that 
have only to be lovely; a world 
from the conception of which pain 
and imperfection, sin, dissieinn, 
and moral growth are excluded, 
marriage undoubtedly does destroy 
this illusion, as life would destroy 
it were marriage out of the question. 
If, too, attracted originally to each 
other by some slight and indefinable 
cheon, by some chord of sympathy 
vibrating in harmony ata moment's 
accidental touch, often by the mere 
force of the tendency at a particular 
age to what the great Florentine 
calls— 

Amor che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende, 
Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona, 
two young persons fancy that this 
subtile charm, this mysterious at- 
traction, is endowed with eternal 
strength to stand the shocks of time, 
the temptations of fresh attractions, 
the more fatal because more con- 
tinual sap of unresting egotisin, ever 
active to throw down the outworks 
and undermine the citadel of love; 
and trusting to it alone, think that 
wedded happiness can be main- 
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tained without self-discipline, mu- 
tual esteem and forbearance ; with- 
out the charity which covers the 
defects it silentty studies to remove ; 
without the wisdom and the mutual 
understanding of character to which 
profound and patient love can alone 
attain—this is another illusion 
which marriage will destroy. What 
is, however, generally meant by the 
sayings we havequoted, is,that there 
is nothing like marriage for taking 
the passion out of people, for taking 
out of them all disinterested aspira- 
tions, all noble hopes and fears, all 
delicacy of sentiment, all purity of 
mind, all warmth of heart—nothing 
like marriage for making them see, 
in respectable money-making, in 
respectable dinners, respectable fur- 
niture, carriages, and so forth, the 
be-all and the end-all of human ex- 
istence. So far as marriage in our 
actual world realizes these noble 
predications ;—and, so far as it does, 
the result is mainly owing to the 
miserable views of life and its pur- 
poses which society instils into its 
youth of both sexes; being still, as 
in Plato’s time, the sophist par ex- 
cellence, of which all individual 
talking and writing sophists are but 
feeble copies—just so far is married 
love, if the phrase is to be so out- 
rageously perverted, utterly unfit 
for any high poetry, except a great 
master of tragedy should take in 
hand to render into language the 
too common tragi-comedy of a 
human soul metamorphosing itself 
intoamuckworm. But surely every 
one can look round among his ac- 
quaintance, and find marriages that 
are not after this type, marriages 
which 
have wrought 

Two spirits to one equal mind, 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 


With blessings which no words can 
find. 


The romance of life gone! when 
with the humblest and most sordid 
cares of life are intimately asso- 
ciated the calm delights, the settled 
bliss of home; when upon duties, 
in themselves perhaps often weari- 
some and uninteresting, hang the 
prosperity and the happiness of wife 
and children; when there is no 
mean hope, because there is no hope 
in which regard for others does not 
largely mingle—no base fear, because 
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suffering and distress cannot affect 
self alone; when the selfishness 
which turns honest industry to greed 
and noble ambition to egotistical 
lust of power is exorcised; when 
life becomes a perpetual exercise of 
duties which are delights, and de- 
lights which are duties. Once ro- 
mance meant chivalry ; and the hero 
of romance was the man who did 
his knightly devoirs, and was true 
and loyal to God and his lady-love. 
If with us it has come to mean the 
sensual fancies of nerveless boys, 
and the sickly reveries of girls for 
whose higher faculties society can 
find no employment, it is only an- 
other instance in which the present 
is not so much wiser and grander 
than the past, as its flatterers are 
fond of imagining. To us it ap- 
pears that where the capacity for 
generous devotion, for manly cou- 
rage, for steadfast faith and love, 
exists, there exists the main element 
of romance; and that where the 
circumstances of life are most fa- 
vourable for the development of 
these qualities in action, they are 
romantic circumstances, whether 
the person displaying them be, like 


Alton Locke, a tailor ; or, like King 
Arthur, a man of stalwart arm and 


lordly presence. Nor do we see 
that the giants, dragons, and other 
monsters of the old romance, are in 
themselves one whit more interest- 
ing than the obstacles that beset 
the true modern knight in his 
struggles to perform manfully the 
duties of his life, and to carry out 
the noble spirit of that vow which 
he has solemnly taken at the altar, 
to love, comfort, honour, and keep 
in sickness and in health, the woman 
who has put her youth, her beauty, 
her life, and happiness into his 
hands. 

It may, however, be said that 
married life, when it is not utterly 
corrupted into crime and wretched- 
ness ; when, that is, it in any degree 
answers to its ideal—is necessarily 
monotonous; and that, though to 
the husband and wife it may be a 
perpetual source of discipline and 
delight, it offers no scope to the 
poet, whose story must march, his 
characters develop, and their pas- 
sions and affections exhibit change, 
gradation, and culmination. We 
have already admitted so much of 
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this objection, as to concede to the 
period before marriage greater faci- 
lities for marked gradations of in- 
terest depending on changes in the 
outward relations of the persons 
whose fortunes and feelings are 
being narrated. We have said that 
those outward relations once fixed 
by marriage, the action of the poem 
which is to depict married love must 
lie within narrow limits, and that its 
interest must depend on more sub- 
tile delineation of shades of charac- 
ter and feeling, on a perception, in 
a word, of those effects which spring 
from the conduct of the affections in 
married life, and those influences 
which circumstance and character 
combine to work in the affections, 
and which, slight and commonplace 
as some persons may choose to think 
them, are important enough to make 
human beings happy or miserable, 
and varied enough to account for 
all the differences that an observant 
eye can find in modern family life. 
And the fact, which few persons 
will dispute, that in our actual family 
life there is found, quite irrespective 
of distinctions of class and differ- 
ences of wealth, every possible gra- 
dation of happiness and misery, of 
vulgarity and refinement, of folly 
and wisdom, of genial sense and fan- 
tastic absurdity, is a sufficient an- 
swer to those who talk of the mono- 
tony of married life as an objection 
to its fitness for yielding materials 
for poetry. In real truth, there is 
much more monotony in courtship 
than in marriage. A sort of spas- 
modie and, to spectators well ac- 
quainted with the parties, a some- 
what comical amiability is the ge- 
neral mask under which the genuine 
features of the character are hidden. 
Moreover, the ordinary interests of 
life become throughout that period 
comparatively insipid; and lovers 
are proverbially stupid and tiresome 
to every one but themselves. No 
doubt this has its compensating ad- 
vantage for the poet, who transforms 
his readers into the lovers for the 
time being; but it certainly gives 
monotony to all manifestations of 
the passion in this its spring-time, 
which is not found in the same pas- 
sion when the character has reco- 
vered from the first shock, and life, 
with all its interests, again enters 
into the heart, but invested with 
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new charms and higher responsi- 
bilities, and with the deeper, fuller 
affections swelling in a steady cur- 
rent through the pulses. 

So much for those more obvious 
objections that may in great measure 
account for the almost universal re- 
jection of married love as a theme 
for poetry. Wedo not care to argue 
against any one who says, much 
less any one who thinks, that it is 
only young men and women who 
are interesting. Even with respect 
to mere sensuous beauty, it is a 
great absurdity to suppose that its 
splendour and charm are confined to 
two or three years of early woman- 
hood. ‘Beaucoup de femmes de 
trente ans,’ says a shrewd French 
writer, after enumerating the sup- 
posed attractions of youth in women, 
‘ont conservé ces avantages; beau- 
coup de femmes de dix-huit ans ne 
les ont plus ou ne les ont jamais 
eu.’ Certainly no Englishman who 
uses his eyes needs this assurance ; 
and no one who delights in the so- 
ciety of women can doubt that they 
continue to grow in all that charms 
the heart and intellect, in all the 
materials of poetry, after they be- 
come wives and mothers. 

There is, however, one solid ob- 
jection to the tenour of our remarks 
to which we are inclined to give 
great weight. We can fancy many 
persons, for whose opinions we have 
the highest respect, protesting 
against the intrusion of the poet 
into the recesses of married life, 
against the analysis of feelings that 
were not given us to amuse our- 
selves with, against 
Those who, setting wide the doors that 

bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day.’ 

Literature was made for man, and 
not man for literature. There are, 
unquestionably, scenes which the 
imagination had better leave alone, 
thoughts which should find no ut- 
terance in printed speech, feelings 
upon which the light and air cannot 
dwell without tainting them. But 
without in the slightest degree 
trenching upon ground that should 
be sacred to silence, we conceive 
married life, as one of the most 
powerful influences at work upon 
the character and happiness of in- 
dividuals and of nations; to present 
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capabilities of noble and beautiful 
poetry, that, so far from weakening 
the strength or vulgarizing the de- 
licacy of domestic affection, would 
exalt and refine it. We see no 
reason for supposing that the con- 
jugal relation would suffer in purity 
or spontaneous power by being 
passed through the alembie of a 
great poet’s imagination. If it be- 
came the subject of morbid poetry 
or of weak maudlin poetry—sup- 
posing such a combination of terms 
allowable—the same result would 
follow as from the morbid or weak 
treatment of any other powerful 
human emotion—the poct would 
influence only weak and morbid 
people. Nor do we see that the 
danger is really so great of getting 
morbid, trashy, unhealthy poetry 
on this subject as on the more 
familiar subject of love before mar- 
riage. It would demand qualities 
of genius which in themselves are a 
strong guarantee—the power and 
the taste of delineating subtile 
shades of character and feeling, a 
perception of the action of character 
upon fortune, an insight into the 
working of practical life upon the 
affections, and their reaction upon 
it. Such topics are not to the taste, 
or within the capacity, of melo- 
dramatic or sensualized minds; and 
whatever good poetry was produced 
on the subject would, as all good 
poetry does, abide and work upon 
the highest class of minds, and go 
on ever spreading its wholesome 
influence, and giving the tares less 
and less room to grow. Our do- 
mestic life is not so uniformly beau- 
tiful as that it may not be profited 
by having its faults, its short- 
comings, its miseries brought into 
the full light of consciousness, as 
only poets can bring them; and 
bright pictures of what that life 
might be, what it sometimes is in 
actual experience, may surely do 
good as well as give pleasure. But 
we are not so much concerned to 
vindicate a large field of strictly 
thical teaching for poetry as to 
open to her almost untried and cer- 
tainly unhacknied regions of beauty, 
pathos, and varied human interest ; 
to bid her cease to stop at the 
threshold, and boldly, fearlessly, 
and reverently penetrate into the 
inner shrine of love—cease to sing 
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for ever of the spring-green and the 
romise, and remember that love 
has its flush of summer, and its 
glow of autumn, and its winter's 
lonely desolation. Happily, we 
have not to advocate a theory with- 
out being able to produce recent 
cases of successful practice. Mr. 
Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy, those 
poems by Mr. oun of which 
we have already spoken, and some 
of the most beautiful of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s lyrical poems, as well as his 
narrative poem of The Flight of the 
Duchess, and such a character-piece 
as his Andrea del Sarto, will indi- 
cate sufficiently how rich a field lies 
waiting for observation and deli- 
neation in poetry of the highest 
order. Some of the pieces intro- 
duced upon our stage within the 
last few years, pvincipally of French 
origin—such as, for instance, Siill 
Waters Run Deep—in spite of the 
coarse tendency to make adultery 
too constant a feature of the action, 
point to the capabilities of the sub- 
ject for lighter treatment. 

One word before we close upon 
two special advantages to be anti- 
cipated from the habitual extension 
of poetical representation to married 
love. The subject, in the first place, 
interests mature men and women, 
who must feel, at the perpetual 
iteration of the first stage of passion 
in literature, much asif their bodily 
diet were confined to syllabub and 
sweetmeats. Poetry is compara- 
tively little read by grown people 
who do not pretend to cultivate 
literature as a special study— 
mainly, we apprehend, because it 
confines itself to repeating, with a 
variety of circumstance, experiences 
which they have passed through, 
and of the saaniin and one-sided 
truth of which they have long ago 
been convinced by their more ma- 
ture experience. A poetry which 
interpreted to them their own lives, 
which made them see in those lives 
elewents of beauty and greatness, 
of pathos and peril, would win their 
attention, stimulate their interest, 
and refine their feelings, just as 
much as the same effects are pro- 
duced by ordinary love-poetry on 
the young. Weshall not argue the 
question whether the latter effect 
has been upon the whole for good 
or not ; such an assumption lies at 
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the root of all discussions upon par- 
ticular extensions of the poetic 
range. ‘To us it appears indis- 
putable that, along with some perils, 
the representation of any phase of 
human life by a man of genuine 
poetic power is a step towards im- 
proving that phase practically, as 
well as an enlargement of the range 
of that life which forms so important 
a part of a modern man’s cultivation, 
the life he partakes by imaginative 
sympathy. 

A second advantage which we 
should anticipate from the proposed 
extension would be the creation of 
a literature which would, in some 
important respects, rival and out- 
weigh any real attraction which 
the properly styled ‘ literature of 
prostitution’ may have for any but 
mauvais sujets. It may shock some 
good and innocent people to be told 
that such literature is attractive to 
any but abandoned men and women. 
A statistical account of the perusal 
of the worst class of French novels 
by the educated classes of this 
Christian and highly moral country 
would probably be a startling reve- 
lation. One can only say off-hand, 
that a familiar acquaintance with 
this class of works is commonly dis- 
played in society ; and the reasons 
are not very recondite. These no- 
vels depict a certain kind of real life 
without reserve; there is flesh and 
blood in them; and though some of 
the attraction is due to the mere 
fact that they trench on forbidden 
ground, some to the fact that the 
stimulate tendencies strong aonb 
in most men, and some to their re- 
velations of scenes invested with 
the charm of a licence happily not 
familiar to the actual experiences of 
the majority of their readers, there 
ean be little question that one strong 
attraction they possess is due to 
their being neither simply senti- 
mental nor simply ascetic. In ac- 
cordance with an established maxim, 
which tells us that, corruptio optims 
pessima est, these books are almost 
inconceivably worthless, even from 
an artistic point of view, but the 
passions of these novels are those of 
grown people. and not of babies or 
cherubim. We can conceive a pure 
poetry which should deal with the 
men and women of society in as 
fearless and unabashed a spirit, and 
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which should beat this demon of the 
stews at his own magic,—should 
snatch the wand from the hand of 
Comus, and reverse all his mightiest 
spells ; though, doubtless, this task 
belongs more to prose fiction, as the 
objectionable works are themselves 

rose fictions. In the poems we 
te already mentioned, this has 
been done. There is no reason why 
literature, or poetry in particular, 
should be dedicated virginibus 
puerisque; men and women want 
men’s and women’s poetry; the 
affections and the passions make up 
the poetical element of life, and no 
poetry will commend itself to men 
and women so strongly as that 
which deals with their own passions 
and affections. Again we say, we 
are not careful to guard our lan- 
guage against wilful misconstruc- 
tion. 

The volume published last year, 
with the title of The Angel in 
the House, Part I., inspired us 
with the hope that a poet of no 
ordinary promise was about to 
lay down the leading lines of this 
great subject, in a composition half 
narrative and half reflective, which 
should at least show, as in a chart, 
what its rich capabilities were, and 
give some indication of the treasures 
that future workers in the same 
mine might have gathered in one by 
one. But two Parts* have been 
already published, and he has only 
got as far as the threshold of his 
subject ; while the age is no longer 
able to bear poems of epie length, 
even with, and much less without, 
epic action. He has encumbered 
himself besides with the most awk- 
ward plan that the brain of poet 
ever conceived. The narrative is 
carried on by short cantos—idyls he 
calls them—in which, however, the 
reflective element largely prevails ; 
and between each of these are in- 
troduced, first, a poem wholly re- 
flective, and as long as the corre- 
sponding narrative canto, upon some 
phase of passion not very strictly 
connected with the narrative, and 
then a set of independent apho- 
risms, which are often striking in 
sentiment and sense, and frequently 
expressed with admirable terseness 

* The Angel in the House. 
London ; John W. Parker and Son, 
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and foree, but which convey the 
impression that the writer is resolved 
not to lose any of his fine things, 
whether he can find an appropriate 
place for them or not. We doubt 
whether any excellence of execution 
would have won great success for a 
poem written on such a plan, and 
threatenmg to extend to such a 
formidable length. But had the 
writer really set about singing his 
professed theme, and not wasted his 
strength and the patience of his 
readers in this twofold introduction, 
he possesses many of the qualities 
requisite for success. His concep- 
tion of feminine character is that of 
a high-minded, pure-hearted, and 
impassioned man, who worships and 
respects as well as loves a woman. 
His delineation of the growth of 
love in the woman’s heart is delicate 
and subtile, and the lofty aspirations 
and unselfish enthusiasm he asso- 
ciates with the passion of his hero 
no less true to the type he has 
chosen. And as we conceive him 
not so much to intend to relate the 
story of any individual man and 
woman, as to embody in a narrative 
form a typical representation of what 
love between man and woman 
should be, he cannot be censured 
for selecting two persons of a nature 
higher-toned and _ circumstances 
richer in happy influences than fall 
to the lot of most of us in this world. 
Had it been the purpose of our 
paper to review The Angel in the 
House, we could have found man 

admirable passages in which senti- 
ments of sterling worth and beauty 
are expressed with great force and 
felicity of language. Perliaps the 
only very prominent fault of execu- 
tion lies in the writer’s tendency to 
run into logical puzzles by way of 
expounding the paradoxical character 
of love, which, like wisdom, is yet 
justified of her children. This ten- 
deney betrays him not only into 
prosaic and even scholastic phraseo- 
fon that gives frequently a ludi- 
crous turn to his sentiments, but 
tempts him too often into the smart- 
ness of epigram, varied by the 
obscurity of transcendental meta- 
physics. To the same feature of his 
mind, as shown in the fondness for 
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this way of expressing his subject, 
we are inclined to attribute the 
jerkiness of the verse, which often 
reads like a bit of Hudibras slightly 
altered, and is very dissonant from 
the innermost spirit of the poem. 
If we might venture to offer a bit of 
advice by way of conclusion, we 
should say to him, forget what you 
have done ; treat these two parts as 
an experiment that has partially 
failed ; begin at the real subject— 
married love—on a different plan 
and in a different key. Let the 
narrative, the drama, occupy a more 
prominent position; reject every 


THE TWO 
i Y name is Tupper—Tupper of 
4‘ Tuppleton, in Shropshire. To 
prevent mistakes, I may as well 
mention that 1 am in no way related 
to the celebrated Mr. Martin 
Tupper, a gentleman who is not only 
a Doctor of Law, but also a Pro- 
fessor of Proverbial Philosophy. 
I know very little about Law, and 
not much about Proverbial Philo- 
sophy. But, as I said before, 
I am one of the Tuppers of 
Tuppleton, in Shropshire. When, 
at the age of twelve, I quitted the 
preparatory institution of Mr. 
Squeers, in order to complete my 
education at Eton, this was the 
advice of my maternal parent: 
‘My darling Phil,’ she said, ‘be a 
good boy, and write home once a 
week, and take care of your new 
hat, and don’t run into debt, and 
above all, never forget that you 
belong to the Tuppers of Tuppleton.’ 
I didn’t forget it. I wasn't likely 
to forget it. Ihave never forgotten 
it since. 

The first morning after my ar- 
rival at Eton, as I was wandering 
about, lost in admiration at the 
manners and customs of that noble 
institution, [ was stopped by a big, 
stout youth, who inquired, in a 
peremptory tone of voice, ‘Are you 
a new fellow? what’s your name?’ 
I meekly replied that [ was a new 
fellow, and that my name was Tup- 
per. ‘ Tupper,’ I said, ‘of Tupple- 
ton, in Shropshire.’ ‘Tupper of 
what?’ shouted. my examiner. I 
repeated the answer. ‘ Oh indeed,’ 
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phrase, every turn of thought, that 
appears to you to be particularly 
smart and clever, and adopt a mea- 
sure that cannot run into jingle, but 
will flow with a calm delicious 
melody through the pleasant lands 
along which its course will lie. And 
if we add one exhortation more, it 
would be to guard against over- 
refinement ; not to be afraid of the 
warm blood and beating pulse of 
humanity; to remember that the 
angel in the house is, as the least 
sensuous of poets reminds us— 


‘An angel, but a woman too.’ 


TUPPERS. 


said Smith—this I afterwards 
learnt was his name, Steady Smith 
his friends called him—‘oh indeed ; 
then there’s one kick for Tupper, 
and another for Tuppleton, and 
a third for Shropshire.’ Suiting the 
action to the word, the ruffian sent 
me howling away with a severe pain 
in my inexpressibles, and from that 
time forward I was known in the 
school as Tupper of Tuppleton, in 
Shropshire. And only Jast week, 
at a friend’s house in the country, a 
stout, jolly-looking person came up 
to me, saluted me as Tupper, and 
shook me warmly by the hand.. I 
bowed politely, and professed that 
he had the advantage of me; I 
could not remember his name. ‘Ah,’ 
he said, ‘but I know yours; you 
are Tupper of Tuppleton, in Shrop- 
shire.” It was Steady Smith. I 
had not seen him since he left Eton. 
He is a clergyman in Somersetshire, 
and looks steadier than ever. But 
to return: It was only a few hours 
after the incident recorded above, 
and the kicks of Smith were still 
fresh in my memory, when the 
question, ‘ What's your name ?’ was 
put to a boy who was standing 
near me. Mindful of the sad con- 
sequences of my own answer, I 
listened anxiously for his. What 
was my amazement to hear him 
reply ‘Tupper.’ My own name! 
I could hardly believe my ears. 

forgot all about Smith, and burst 
out with ‘ But you're not a Tupper 
of Tuppleton, are you?’ ‘Tupper 
of Tuppleton,’ he said; ‘ what the 
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dash is that? and what the dash is 
it to you wholT am?’ I am sorry 
to say that the word he really used 
was not ‘ dash,’ but was the name of 
a personage very often appealed to 
in my young days, but whose exist- 
ence, I am told, is completely 
ignored by the rising generation. 
Such was my first introduction to 
‘the other tu pper.” I afterwards 
discovered that he came of a younger 
branch of the Tuppers of ‘Tupper- 
Biddle, in Dorsetshire. We were 
much of the same age and size, 
were pupils of the same tutor, were 
under the same master in school; 
and how we hated each other! 
“ach was for ever getting into 
scrapes of which the other was the 
cause. We had rows and fights 
without end; and as he was rather 
the stronger of the two, I generally 
got the worst of it. He became a 
colleger—one of the boys upon the 
foundation, whom we Oppidans,* 
like young snobs as we were, looked 
upon with contempt, because they 
wore black gowns and were fed 
upon mutton. I used to chaff him 
about his poverty, about his dress, 
about his food, and all the other 
delicate and playful topics which 
suggested themselves to my boyish 
mind. But he had his revenge. 
Terrible and frequent were the op- 
portunities for bullying afforded by 
the customs of that seminary of 
learning (I speak of the days of my 
hot youth, when Dr. Keate was 
head-master); and mercilessly did 
Tupper the Colleger avail himself of 
them. Was he sent to fetch a 
lower boy to perform some toilsome 
or degrading office, my evil genius 
invariably put me in his way, and 
as invariably I was selected for the 
task. My life became a burden to 
me, and (I blush to write it) I could 
with pleasure have cut Tupper the 
Colleger’s throat. 

One morning, after eleven o'clock 
school, it happened that an idle 
curiosity led me to go upstairs to 
the flogging-room, where corporal 
mayer was being administered 
»y the head-master. Boy after bo 
was called forward to be chastised, 
and still his arm seemed untired. 
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At last to my horror I heard him 
vociferate, ‘Tupper, where’s Tup- 
per?’ I reflected an instant, and 
then, knowing it must be Tupper 
the Colleger, [remained silent. But 
no Tupper appeared. Again the 
head-master called ‘Tupper,’ and 
then his eye lighted upon me. 
‘ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘ why don’t you 
answer to your name; why don’t 
you come and be flogged?’ ‘ Please, 
sir, I replied in terror, ‘it isn’t 
me ; it’s Tupper the Colleger.’ Dr. 
Keate frowned and made that 
dreadful noise which only he could 
make, and which was known in the 
school by the mysterious name of 
‘the Baflin.’ My heart sank within 
me. I knew that flogging was meat 
and drink to Dr. Keate; and that 
he would sooner, Brutus-like, flog his 
own son than not flog somebody. ‘I 
don’t believe you, sir,’ shouted that 
venerable person; ‘1 don’t believe 
you. Youre a liar, sir, and your 
father was a liar before you; I 
flogged him, and now I shall flog 
you. Come and be flogged, sir.’ 
Such was the reverend Doctor's 
speech. Faithfully to have learnt 
the ingenuous arts, as we all know, 
softens the manners, and does not 
suffer them to be brutal. The faith- 
ful teaching of the same arts has 
sometimes just the contrary effect. 
However, I had no time to moralise. 
The fiat had gone forth; down I 
knelt, and flogged I was. With my 
heart swelling with indignation and 
my body tingling with pain, I went 
off to my tutor. ‘ Please, sir, was 
it me you complained of, or was it 
Tupper the Colleger?’ ‘ Tupper the 
Colleger, to be sure,’ he replied. 
* Because, sir, he didn’t come, and I 
was flogged instead.’ ‘Oh! you 
were flogged instead, were yon,’ 
said this kindest of men; ‘never 
mind: I dare say you'll deserve it 
to-morrow, if you didn’t to-day, 
However, I'll take care of Tupper 
the Colleger.’ Accordingly, at three 
o'clock school, Tupper the Colleger 
was told to ‘stay’ and be flogged. 
Directly school was over, ot 

rushed to the place of execution, to 
gloat over the punishment of my 
enemy. There was a large number 


* Oppidans, oppidani, literally, town-boys—so called because they lodge in the 
village of Eton, as distinguished from the collegers or scholars, who live within 
the college walls, 
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of culprits. About the middle of 
his operations, I heard the Doctor 
call loudly for Tupper. I looked 
round triumphantly, but no Tupper 
was to be seen. Again the Doctor's 
eye lighted upon me; again he 
called me forward; and again I 
explained that it wasn’t me, but 
Tupper the Colleger. He looked at 
the paper which he held in his hand, 
and saw that it was so. ‘ Well, 
then,’ he growled out, ‘if it isn’t 
you, what are you here for?’ 
‘Please, sir, I came to see him 
flogged,’ was my answer. ‘Oh! 
you came to see him flogged, did 
you, sir? Then you exhibited a 

ase and cowardly spirit of malig- 
nity, for which I shall flog you, sir. 
Come, sir, make haste and kneel 
down.’ There was no alternative. 
If not Seraphic, the Doctor was cer- 
tainly Irrefragable—a real Master of 
the Sentences; from his doom there 
was no appeal. Once more I knelt 
down; once more the fatal instru- 
ment, guided by no unskilful hand, 
left John Keate + his mark, upon 
my unlucky person. I rose, and 
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vowed vengeance. I had it; at 
five o’clock school, Tupper the Col- 
leger was caught. He received a 
considerable flogging; for, as the 
head-master justly observed, in ad- 
dition to his other offences he had 
caused an innocent and unoffending 
boy to suffer in his stead. From 
that day forth,we hated each other 
worse em ever. At last, however, 
we became friends. Tupper the 
Colleger went to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where in due time he 
became a Fellow of that royal and 
religious foundation. He afterwards 
took orders, married, succeeded to 
a small property at Tupper-Biddle, 
and now resides in that lovely and 
retired village. Last year 1 met 
him in Regent-street with a dis- 
tinguished-looking female on_ his 
arm, whom he introduced as Mrs. 
Tupper. From the manner of that 
majestic person, and from Tupper’s 
general appearance, I heal con- 
jecture that he would not be sorry 
to find himself once more in the 
flogging-room at Eton, even under 


the hand of Dr. Keate. 
C.J.E. 
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STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


For nearly half a century in this 
beautiful portion of Italy the 
nation has maintained an unceasing 
struggle with the dynasty of the 


Bourbons; and the cause of the 
struggle has been, that the members 
of this family have insisted on being, 
not princes, but masters; Padroni— 
to adopt a Neapolitan term used by 
their Letiendonof the wills, con- 
sciences, lives, affections—of every- 
thing, in short, belonging to their 
subjects. Hence their aim has been 
to corrupt rather than to govern; 
for by such a mode of procedure 
alone could one mind be imposed 
on the kingdom; and whilst the 
first and leading offence of the 

eople has been to think, the next 
in magnitude has been the effort to 
carry independent thought into exe- 
cution. Perhaps the condition of 
this unfortunate country is not 
well understood by the foreigner, 
and especially by foreign diplomacy. 
Its misfortunes are regarded as a 


chronic malady not admitting of a 
cure ; and its inhabitants are always 
blamed for whatever attitude they 
may assume. Thus, when bowed 
down beneath a double yoke—that 
of their own native princes and of 
Austria—they are deprived of all 
power of movement, it is the custom 
to stigmatize them as unworthy 
of liberty. Should they, however, 
attempt to break their chains, 
and range themselves amongst free 
nations, then all Europe pronounces 
them demagogues, republicans, Maz- 
zinians; and under the pretext of 
order and of religion, hastens to 
place them under the inquisition of 
the policeman and the priest. Such 
is, in fact, the position of the Nea- 
politans at this moment; and whilst 
nearly eight millions of men raise 
their arms and entreat the great 
Cabinets of Europe to give them, 
not good laws, not reforms, for the 

are in legal possession of these al. 
ready, but a prince who will respect 
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his oaths and promises, they are in 
danger of being repressed as rebels, 
fanatics, and demagogues. 

After a long and painful history 
of political enormities, the nature 
and the facts of the government of 
Naples have been again brought 
before the tribunal of public opinion. 
To aceusations and remonstrances 
the King has replied with refusal 
and defiance; and the same despotic 
andruinous system is still persevered 
in, despite the friendly efforts of 
foreign diplomacy. Advocates are 
found to extol in the foreign press 
the piety of Ferdinand —as if 
superstition and hypocrisy could 
make a people happy, or conceal the 
excesses of despotism ; nor are there 
wanting amongst the ultra-clerical 
party those who assert that the 
great majority of the Neapolitans 
love absolutism and adore the hand 
which chains them; whilst many, 
again, feeling that they cannot 
justify the excesses of the Govern- 
ment, endeavour to soften them by 
asserting that the liberals are repub- 
licans, and on that account the con- 
stitution of 1848 was superseded. 
In answer to these statements, and 
the better to explain the real posi- 
tion both of the Government and the 
people, we propose to take a brief 
survey of events from 1848 to the 
present time. 

About the beginning of that year, 
all Sicily, and some of the pro- 
vinees of the Continent, rose in 
arms to obtain a constitutional 
régime. Less would have contented 
them had it been timely, generously, 
and honestly offered ; but to all ap- 
plications for concessions a deaf ear 
was turned. The Pope, who had 
taken the initiative in reforms, 
became an object of ridicule and 
enmity to the Court of Naples to 
such an extent, that the possession 
of a handkerchief or a snuff-box 
bearing the head of Pius IX., ex- 
posed the unfortunate owner to the 
pemoennens of the police. So far 

ack as the summer of 1847 it was 
evident, indeed, that a storm was 
pending which a prudent sovereign 
might have avoided; instead of 
which the King, together with his 
family, made a trip to Trieste, there 
to meet his Austrian relatives. Then, 
descending the Adriatic, he termi- 
nated his wanderings at Palermo, 
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during the féte of Santa Rosalia. 
At Bari, Messina, and other places, 
abundant proofs were offered of the 
disaffection of the people. At Mes- 
sina, the royal statue was crowned 
with a pot de chambre, and the fol- 
lowing inscription placed beneath: — 
A tanto guerriero 
Si degno limiero. 
Whilst the King was at Palermo, an 
outbreak was anticipated ; and had 
it not been for the presence of a 
French fleet, under the command of 
the Prince de Joinville, it is more 
than probable that it would have 
taken place. During this visit, a 
strong protest was several times 
thrown into the royal carriage, and 
an indignant defiance openly de- 
clared that if, by the 12th Jan., 
1848, some attention was not paid 
to the demands of the Sicilians, 
the Palermitans would rise in arms. 
They kept their word to the hour. 
During this interval, Naples as well 
as Sicily was heaving with agitation. 
Nothing was, however, done to 
satisfy the public demands, and it 
was but too evident that a crisis was 
approaching. 

On the 16th January, 1848, the 
official journal of the kingdom 
printed a series of decrees regarding 
the press, a Consulta di Statd, and 
a separate administration of the 
island of Sicily. A week earlier, 
these might have been gratefully 
accepted as a boon; but it was too 
late. They were looked upon now 
as the reluctant concessions of a 
faithless prince, and rejected as 
insufficient. On the 27th January, 
a most imposing demonstration was 
made in the Via di Toledo, the 
principal street of Naples, in favour 
of a Constitution. The red flag was 
hoisted, in token of hostility, on the 
Castle of St. Elmo; and had not 
the commander of the fort, General 
Roberti, refused to fire upon the 
a, a terrible carnage would 
1ave ensued. Then it was, and not 
till then, that the King yielded, and 
promised to grant the much-desired 
statute. Perhaps such a scene has 
seldom been witnessed as that which 
presented itself on the morning of 

anuary 29th, when the basis of the 
Constitution was published. The 
King issued from his palace on horse- 
back, attended by his royal brothers. 
Pale with agitation and excitement, 
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we saw him pursue his way up the 
Toledo, amidst tens of thousands of 
enthusiastic subjects, who appeared 
as if they knew not how to express 
their gratitude. They touched the 
royal person as though it had been 
that of a saint, and then kissed 
their consecrated hands; the same 
with the trappings of the horse, the 
stirrups; anything, in fact, which 
was connected with the constitu- 
tional Sovereign. These were fine 
elements to work upon, had Ferdi- 
nand been a prudent and an honest 
rince; but he was neither; and 
a the disasters which followed. 
Disturbed by the unanimity and 
the strength of public opinion, his 
Majesty, before retiring, visited the 
plebeian quarters of Santa Lucia 
and of the Mercato, which were to 
become the hotbed of reaction, and 
there reproved the use of the Italian 
colours. It would be beyond our 
object to describe in detail the 
events which occurred between the 
29th January and the i5th May, 
during which interval enthusiasm 
and gratitude gave way to mutual 
suspicion and to social disorder. 
The principal events, however, form 
a necessary our survey, 


poet of 
as serving to show the causes which 


led to this unhappy change. There 
was a long delay in taking the 
oath to the statute; an apparent 
hesitation or unwillingness to em- 
body the National Guard. The 
people, who for many years had been 
governed by a severe and suspicious 
despotism, and had passed in a few 
hours to unlimited liberty, were 
abandoned to themselves. To all 
the other Italian constitutions a 
clause was appended, to the effect 
that until new laws were framed by 
Parliament, the old ones should 
remain in force. Nothing of the 
kind was done in Naples; and a 
eople disposed to suspicion, were 
eft in a state of unbridled licen- 
tiousness. 

Again, there was an obvious un- 
willingness to unite with the other 
States of Italy for common objects. 
The old officers of the police and 
of the Government, began to gather 
strength, and to hold secret meet- 
ings; reports of an alarming cha- 
racter were scattered by them 
amongst the ‘plebé;’ the people 
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divided ; the suspicious began to 
consider themselves in danger; and 
a free press, unchecked by any law, 
assumed a desperate and a menacing 
tone. 

Meanwhile, the ‘Camarilla,’ work- 
ing in darkness, were waiting their 
opportunity. Leipzenter,as Minister 
of Austria, had become chief of the 
conspirators, so that the new minis- 
ters were compelled to complain, and 
then to dismiss him from the king- 
dom. Large sums of money were 
disposed of by him, in order to pro- 
duce anarchy ; and when he found it 
impossible to seduce public opinion 
by the word Republic, he caused a 
proclamation to be distributed in 
favour of the Constitution of 1820. 
But this was as ill received as the 
proposition for a republic, for the 
nation desired nothing more than to 
see the recent statute honestly and 
promptly carried out. All these 
circumstances combined to produce 
an amount of suspicion and disorder 
which embarrassed even the autho- 
rities themselves, and a clear-sighted 
man could easily perceive that the 
separation was becoming daily 
— and greater between the 

‘ing and his people. One irre- 
versible fact, however, existed, and 
gave something for hope to build 
upon—the Constitution had been 
officially promulgated, and sworn to 
by the King on the Holy Gospels, 
‘in the most holy name of the Om- 
nipotent God, One and Three.’ The 
15th May was now approaching, 
when full effect was to be given to 
the Constitution by calling the Par- 
liament together. Some difference, 
however, arose as to the formula 
of the oath to be taken by the 
Deputies; and members of the 
royal household, and the fune- 
tionaries of the police, attempted to 
stir up a few hot-headed young men 
—principally Calabrese — amongst 
the National Guard. They were 
urged to defend themselves ; supe- 
rior officers of the Swiss regiments 
assured them that their troops would 
not fight against the people; and 
the consequence was, that these 
enthusiastic youths, aided by their 
enemies, threw up in a few hours 
barricades in the Toledo, and re- 
sisted for a long time the assaults 
of the regular troops. There was 
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no concert in this resistance; no 
ammunition distributed; no orders 
given: it was the mere ebullition of 
a few, not the combined project of 
the many; so that it cannot with 
any justice be urged as a violation 
of compact between the King and 
his people, or as a ground for de- 

riving them of the Constitution. 

or was this use ever made of it at 
the time. This we regard as a 
point bearing materially upon the 
actual position and demands of 
the Neapolitans. A partial writer 
in the interest of the Government, 
Gennaro Marulli, captain of the 
2nd regiment of Grenadier Guards, 
says— 

It is to be lamented that a majority 
of the moderate Deputies suffered them- 
selves to be subdued by the cries of cer- 
tain madmen, and some of the National 
Guard, who were returning timidly to 
their homes, instead of opposing a strong 
phalanx to that weak minority of licen- 
tious and malignant men. 


The horrible slaughter which took 
place on that occasion was intended 
to avenge and to cancel, according 
to general opinion, the much-desired 
Constitution. 

Still the condition of Europe, and 
of Sicily in particular, was far from 
assuring. The Intendenti, on being 
asked if the provinces menaced in- 
surrection, replied that peace could 
be looked for only on the condition 
of the Constitution being guaranteed. 
It was necessary therefore to simu- 
late; and on the 16th May, sur- 
rounded by soldiers, and followed 
by the hordes of the Mercato, his 
Majesty passed through the smoking 
ruins of the city to thank the Ma- 
donna del Carmine for the triumph 
he had gained. A description of a 
short walk through two or three 
streets at this time will give an 
accurate idea of the consequences 
of this suecess. A crowd of men, 
women, and children are coming 
down the Via di Toledo, bearing be- 
fore them a picture of the Madonna, 
flanked by those of the King and 
Queen. They are shouting and 
howling, and screaming out, Viva la 
Madonna! Vivail Ré! They run 
at us to seize our hats, but we pru- 
dently anticipate them, and take 
them off. And so they hurry by. 
Houses are burning; some are 
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threatening to fall ; most are pierced 
like the head of a pepper-box with 
cannon-shot. Mattresses and blan- 
kets are hanging out of the windows, 
which are shattered to pieces; and 
articles of furniture are strewed 
about the streets. Ruflians who 
have been robbing under the pro- 
tection of, and in company with, the 
soldiery, offer for a trifle their rich 
and ill-gotten booty. Every house, 
too, has its tragichistory ; thechastity 
of women violated in this one—old 
age murdered in its bed in that— 
sickness, sex, nothing respected. 
And mark that window—an unfor- 
tunate man, who has escaped from 
the soldiery, flying from storey to 
storey, at last appears at it. He 
throws himself out, and hangs sus- 
pended from the sill, in the sight 
of the waving and agonized crowd 
below. The soldiers rush in; they 
appear at the window—they discover 
their victim, and severing his hands 
from his body, he falls a fractured 
mass of human flesh and bones! 
That street on the right is called 
Santa Brigida, and near the church 
a terrible slaughter took place. A 
slight rain was falling, and the coagu- 
lated blood, mingling with the water, 
ran down the street, a red stream. 
There was a shudder amongst the 
people, and men were sent for on the 
instant to sweep the street, lest the 
populace should become too much 
excited. 

Whatever might have been the 
danger then, no such fears could 
spring up in the present state of 
order and tranquillity. There are 
cannon now on the castles, cannon 
on the churches, cannon on the 
monasteries, cannon in the palace— 
and all pointed towards the city: 
there are parapets, too, erected on 
houses and churches, and monas- 
teries provided with breastworks, 
under cover of which the mercenary 
soldiers of any cause that pays them 
may fire upon the a Happy 
nation! well may the King appeal to 
the admirable order which exists as a 
proof of the excellence of his system! 

But to return: his Majesty went 
to thank the Madonna, in oo church 
of the Carmine, for the triumph he 
had achieved. Ay, it was a right 
royal triumph, and doubtless is 
inscribed amongst those eternal re- 
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eords which the Judge of all the 
earth will, in his own good time, 
bring forth to light. 

_ This was the day after the revolu- 
tion, when, if at any time, the King 
might have found excuses for cancel- 
ling the Constitution; but even the 
partial author quoted above says :— 


His words were those of peace and 
fidelity to the Constitution he had sworn 
to observe, exhorting even and imposing 
fidelity to the Constitution whenever he 
heard any voice in the’ crowd raised 
against it. And the cries of all the 
soldiers echoed those of the sovereign— 
‘the defence of the royal person with 
their blood, and of the constitutional 
law of the 10th February, the two sacred 
articles of their oath ! 


The King also telegraphed to the 
provinces that tranquillity had been 
re-established after a collision be- 
tween the two branches of the ser- 
vice, and that another day would 
be appointed for the opening of the 
Chambers. In addition to this, they 
were assured, by means of the In- 
tendenti and the other authorities, 
as also by the Deputies themselves, 
that the Constitution would be 
maintained; and believing in this 
assurance, many battalions of the 
National Guard who were marching 
upon the capital returned to their 
homes. A few of the Deputies, how- 
ever, who had fled from the catas- 
trophe of the 15th May, not trusting 
to the deceptive promises of the 
Government, summoned the Parlia- 
ment to meet at Cosenza. Various 
proclamations were published to the 
municipalities of the Calabrias, call- 
ing on them to rise for the sule object 
of defending the Constitution—but 
not a word was said of a republic, and 
if the insurrection was in itself a step 
which merited condemnation, the 
blame must be imputed in the first 
instance to the Government, which, 
by its delays, its secret machinations, 
and its violence, had filled the people 
with suspicion. All the other pro- 
vinces of the kingdom participated 
in this distrust. On the 27th 
June a deputation from the muni- 
cipality of Bari called on the com- 
munes of the kingdom to create 
deputations for the preservation of 
public order, and the maintenance 
of the political rights guaranteed by 
the laws previous to the 15th May. 
Accordingly, on the 2nd July depu- 
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tations from many of the munici- 
palities assembled at Bari, and ex- 
pressed their determination to sup- 
port the programme of the grd, and 
the royal decree of the 5th of April, 
and a committee was formed for 
the space of one month. The re- 
sult will prove whether such general 
suspicion was well founded. 

But for the magic word ‘ Con- 
stitution,” it is certain that the 
insurrection in the Calabrias would 
not have been subdued. General 
Busacca therefore, on the roth June, 
published a proclamation to the Co- 
sentini in the following terms: ‘ The 
sovereign, whose principal attention 
is directed to the maintenance of the 
Constitution, voluntarily proclaimed 
and solemnly sworn to by him.... 
has made positive arrangements for 
the sure preservation of the con- 
stitutional statute of the roth Feb- 
ruary.’ Inanswer to this the Cosen- 
tini replied, on the 18th July, that 
they, with the army, were pre- 
pared to shed their blood for the 
same objects. General Lanza said, 
in another proclamation, that whilst 
‘all regard would be paid to those 
who had been misled, public order 
would be restored, and would be 
employed to Par that Consti- 
tution which the King, the military, 
and the people have sworn before 
God to observe. Thus shall we be 
happy.’ General Nunziante, in his 

roclamation of the 7th June to the 
inhabitants of the three Calabrias, 
was even more persuasive. He 
assured them that ‘he had come 
amongst them to preserve the con- 
stitutional statute granted by the 
King on the 29th January, sworn to 
by him on the roth February, and 
with immense joy and gratitude 
received by the nation—a statute 
which he intends now and always 
to sustain and preserve in its 
full integrity. May Providence 
cause all erring men, if any such 
there be, to return to their duty— 
if the magnanimous conduct of the 
sovereign has not sufficed already 
to bring them to their duty. He 
might, on account of the illegalities 
committed, have withdrawn all that 
he has given; instead of which, 
with unheard-of loyalty, he has con- 
firmed the Constitution he has sworn 
to observe, deeming it unjust to 
punish a whole people for the faults 
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of a few who, when once they have 
returned to the path of duty, may 
expect pardon from his inexhausti- 
ble clemency. The soldiers, believe 
me, desire to prove themselves to 
be your true brothers, and united 
with the majority, who are un- 
doubtedly good and loyal, to main- 
tain the oath given to the King and 
the Constitution.’ 

The Calabrese replied, that for 
such a purpose hennet and 
cannon were not needed—that they 
had taken up arms simply to 
preserve the laws; and they con- 
cluded by entreating that the sol- 
diery might be removed, the consti- 
tutional law maintained, and the 
Deputies recalled to their high 
functions. Another appeal was 
made by General Nunziante to the 
National Guard, which obeyed, and 
in the following year rendered im- 
ary services to General Statella. 

ut it soon happened in the pro- 
vinces, as it had already happened 
in aera that this body was dis- 
armed and persecuted as dema- 
gogues. Even General Nunziante 
himself was subjected to the insults 
and attacks of Orazio Mazza, the 
late notorious Minister of Police, 
but at that time the Intendente of 
Calabria Citra. The comparatively 
honest zeal which the General had 
shown in obeying the orders of a 
Government which wished to be 
misunderstood, gave offence: and the 
determination with which he put 
down parties of brigands who at that 
time scoured the Calabrias, was not 
well regarded—for these had been 
organized by certain royal military 
agents, and, supported by Mazza, 
were, as they were intended to be, 
a terror to the Liberals. At a later 
period another effort was made to 
organize these bandits for similar 
purposes, but they refused to con- 
fide in a Government which had first 
supported and then betrayed them. 

The facts we have just stated show 
that, the hour of triumph over, an 
insurrection was the time chosen 
for confirming, in stronger terms 
than ever, the constitutional sta- 
tute ; that the movement of the rs5th 
May was spoken of as the insurrec- 
tion of a few only ; and that not the 
slightest allusion was made to re- 
publicanism. 

We shall now see whether any 
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stronger act occurred afterwards 
to justify the sovereign in vio- 
lating an oft-repeated oath. An 
interval of transition followed the 
incidents of the t5th May. A new 
ministry, subservient to the throne 
and devoted to the King, soon abo- 
lished the programme of the ministry 
of Troja, and recalled the contin- 
gent which had been sent under 
General Pepe to Lombardy. Many 
who clearly saw the direction 
things were taking, emigrated or 
concealed themselves; some of 
the public functionaries who were 
regarded as too liberal were re- 
moved; men of reactionary opi- 
nions were appointed as Intendenti 
in the provinces; emissaries were 
despatched throughout the king- 
dom, and instructions were given 
to the authorities to obtain De- 
puties devoted to the King. We 
repeat, it was an interval of transi- 
tion. If up to the 15th May every- 
thing bore upon it the impress of 
popular action, from that time every 
event was stamped with the royal 
seal. With a Nocile ministry, and 
a disarmed and intimidated people, 
the King was omnipotent, and might 
by a word have recalled the privi- 
leges he had granted; but his inten- 
tion was to work more secretly and 
more surely. 

The Parliament was opened 
amidst public terror, on the 1st 
July, 1848.. Onthe 5th September, 
it was prorogued till the following 
November, and then again to the 1st 
February, 1849. Reopened on that 
day, it was dissolved by a royal 
decree, dated Gacta, March 12, 
which promised by a future de- 
cree to call together the electoral 
colleges. The King refused to ac- 
cept any address from thé Chambers ; 
the Deputies both in and out of 
Parliament were menaced with 
danger to their lives; the deputy 
Mazziotti was attacked one night on 
his return to his house by the police, 
and the canon Pelicano, Director 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs, assaulted 
as he was leaving the church of 
Gestii Nuovo. In proof of the dis- 
honesty of the Government, and in 
justification of the suspicions and 
precautions of the people, it may be 
mentioned that on the sth Septem- 
ber, 1848, the very day on which 
the Parliament was prorogued, the 
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famous ‘candid and spontaneous’ 
demonstration of the fishermen of 
Santa Lucia took place. Thousands 
of Bourbon cockades were prepared 
in the palace of the late Prince of 
Salerno; and at mid-day, priests, ser- 
vants of the royal palace, and police 

ents, bearing a i adorned with 
the Bourbon arms and an image of 
the Virgin laden with gold, pre- 
ceded and conducted the Luciani to 
the square before the royal palace. 
The King was shouted for with 
acclamation ; Vivail Re, abbasso la 
costituzione, were the watchwords. 
The shops were threatened, the 
Liberals were assaulted, and it is 
doubtful how the movement might 
have terminated, if another party in 
the royal interest had not issued 
from the quarter of Monte Calvario, 
and put the Liberals to flight. Many 
of the latter now pine in the Bagni, 
as the authors of disorder and as 
republicans. On the 29th January, 
1849, in commemoration of the 
Constitution which had been granted 
on that day in the preceding year, a 
sunddeveble number of the people 
walked unarmed and _ peaceably 
through the Toledo. Many of the 
leaders of those people have been 
since condemned to the galleys, 
as republicans. 

The nation watched attentively 
what was passing in Italy and Europe 
for an explanation of their future 
destinies. So also did the King, in 
order that he might entirely throw 
off the veil and begin the work of 
vengeance; and in a few months 
everything was resolved according 
to his desires. On the 23rd March, 
Charles Albert was defeated at 
Novara; and on the 26th April, 
Palermo and the other valli of the 
island were reduced. In July, the 
keys of Rome were consigned to the 
Pope; and on the 26th of the same 
month, the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
re-entered hisdominions. The field 
was now open, and the havoc began. 
The printing-presses were assaulted 
and broken; printers and writers 
were imprisoned ; the journals were 
suppressed by the grand criminal 
courts; the Parliament House was 
sacked, and the covering constructed 
at the entrance destroyed by the 
fury of the mob; the flag with the 
Italian colours was removed, and the 
ancient one substituted; even the 
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title of Constitutional was with- 
drawn from the official journal, and 
the Treaty of the Congress of Vienna 
of 1815 inserted in its pages. Most 
of the authorities were deprived of 
office, and replaced by others, often 
of ignoble rank and character, but 
whose great recommendation was 
devotion toil Re nuostro, e Padrone 
assoluto. Thus the officers of the 
communes, the Intendenti, the 
judges, the functionaries in the 
public offices, were all swept off, 
and sworn creatures of absolutism 
substituted. All this, however, did 
not content the sovereign, who 
wished to be entreated to return to 
despotism, and to punish the great 
event of 1848. In Sicily there was 
not a commune which was not com- 
pelled to express its submission to 
the King in such terms of devotion 
and attachment to the throne as to 
ee almost a satire. A book was 
published by a public functionary 
decorated and enriched, with a view 
to show the benefits which had 
been lavished by Ferdinand II. 
upon Sicily, and the ingratitude of 
the Sicilians. 

In Naples, political catechisms 
were published of a nature to make 
any honest man shudder; whilst the 
journals were made to declare that 
the people had never desired a Con- 
stitution, and that it had been the 
work of a few hot-headed ambitious 
young men. Royal generals had 
stated, however, at a critical moment, 
in their proclamations, ‘that the 
Constitution had been received with 
joy and gratitude by the nation.’ 
At length the idea of getting up 
petitions for the abolition of the 
Constitution was formed, and carried 
out with such threats and violence 
that even under a reign of terror 
some portion of the existing press 
peveeee against it. But let it not 

e supposed that these petitions 
were prepared to justify the Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the people: 
on the contrary, the principle was 
maintained, that subjects had no 
right to discuss the nature of a 

overnment or the rights ofa throne. 
These petitions were to serve as a 
coup de reserve for foreign diplo- 
macy. But there is no fact which 
admits of a surer proof than that 
those petitions were prepared and 
enforced by the agents of the Go- 
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vernment, and that from that time 
to this it has been the custom to 
send orders from the capital to all 
the municipalities of the kingdom, 
to celebrate royal and religious fétes 
with all the outward expressions of 
reverence and devotion to the 
assoluto Padrone. 

The great blow had now been 
struck; the King had apparently 
obtained the popular sanction to his 
ruling as an absolute sovereign— 
what, then, can foreign diplomacy 
object toP Still his Majesty has 
never had the courage to abolish 
the constitution in so many words ; 
and it exists, de jure, as well founded 
as any other law of the monarchy, 
although, by some measures gene- 
_ known, and by others not 
per wae so well understood, he has 
entirely suspended its action. 

As the consummation of the plot, 
we poe the oath which, by a 
royal rescript of the 12th June, 1850, 
was ordered to be administered to 
all public officials :— 

I, N. N., promise and swear fidelity 
and obedience to King Ferdinand, and 
prompt and exact execution of his orders. 
I promise and swear that in the execu- 
tion of the orders entrusted to me I will 
employ myself with the greatest zeal, 
and with the greatest probity and honour. 
I promise and swear to observe the 
laws, decrees, and regulations which, 
by the sovereign disposition of his 
Majesty, are actually observed, and 
which it shall hereafter please his 
Majesty to publish. I promise and 
swear not to belong to any secret society 
whatever, of whatever title, for what- 
ever object, or of whatever denomina- 
tion, and that I never will belong to 
such $ and so help me God. 


This was the last act of the drama 
which opened in 1847-48. From that 
time to the present, except within the 
last few months, a system of terror- 
ism has been adopted. The Majesty 
of the Two Sicilies, firmly seated on 
his throne, with all his satellites 
around him, has acted like one who 
was only vindictively mindful of the 

ast, and anxious and careful of the 

uture. To avenge and confirm the 
royal power has been the sole object 
kept in view, whilst all national pro- 
gress has been disregarded and im- 
peded. At first, the defenders of 
the King extolled his generosity and 
loyalty in having granted the statute, 
attributing the cause entirely to the 
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disorders of the people if it was 
not observed. ut when such 
representations ceased to have the 
appearance of truth, as no agita- 
tion existed, a different language 
was adopted: it was contended 
that the King had no right to 
diminish the rights of the throne 
and of the dynasty—that the Nea- 
politan monarchy was essentially 
wy and absolute, and that his 

flajesty, compelled to dissemble, 
had yielded only to the force of cir- 
cumstances. A door was thus 
opened to the most decided perse- 
cution against every one suspected 
of attachment to the constitution— 
the impenetrable veil which the Go- 
vernment had declared it would 
throw over the past was rent in 
twain—amnesties were regarded as 
having been extorted by circum- 
stances; the Birri, assuming the 
toga of the magistrate, discovered 
guiltin sentiments and phrases which 
had been published with the per- 
mission of the police even before 
1848. Thus a future was erected in 
the past, and whilst an effort was 
made to smother the very recollec- 
tion of their privileges, measures 
were taken to ieee the men who 
cherished them in their affections. 
The demoralization and corruption 
of the lower classes, who were 
blindly associated with the Govern- 
ment in its crusade, were necessary 
consequences. Espionage and igno- 
rance were protected ; episcopal sees 
were reserved as the reward of sub- 
servient priests; distrust of every 
one became an important feature in 
the national character; the prison 
and the stick subdued those who 
uttered even a sigh of despair, and 
the secret records of the State pri- 
sons could speak of attempts which 
were made on the lives of some of 
those who are still immured within 
their dungeons. With astonishing 
energy and inflexibility of purpose, 
and with a shameless disregard of 
all law and decency, has this system 
of oppression been persevered in for 
now nearly eight years, until, lite- 
rally, to speak of a constitution is a 
crime ; and to offer divine honours 
to the adorato ed assoluto Pa- 
drone, the favourite phrase of the 
official journal, is the surest method 
of obtaining the royal grace. We 
have been compelled to content our- 
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selves with a hurried glance at the 
fall of the nation from the height of 
liberty to the lowest abyss of poli- 
tical despair. But, had time or 
— permitted, we might have 
illustrated our brief sketch by many 
facts of a deeply tragic and comic 
interest. 

The trial of Baron Poerio and 
his companions is a tale thrice told 
which we shall not repeat, but it 
is not, perhaps, generally known that 
these unhappy men are still in prison 
and in chains. There is indisput- 
able evidence to show that their 
chambers were, even so recently as 
April and May last, so damp that 
bread in a few lames became ‘green’ 
within their walls, and that salt 
melted away. The consequence was, 
that ‘all their joints’ were afflicted 
with grievous pains; that one was 
paralytic, another dying of consump- 
tion, and a third so oppressed by 
cough and pain in his chest, that he 
“was campelled to shift the extremity 
of his chain from his girdle to his 
shoulder, to find some interval of re- 
lief, or rather to vary his torment. In 
those prisons they still remain, and 
the delicate sensibilities of Eng- 
Jand and France will not permit 
them to insist upon their release. 
These men were too distinguished 
to be permitted to fall into oblivion; 
but how many are those of an hum- 
bler rank who, within the last eight 
years, have suffered punishments 
which will at a future time be con- 
sidered almost fabulous, and who 
have at length sunk beneath their 
weight! 

The defenders of the Government 
have lately boasted of the number 
of political offenders who have been 
pardoned within the few last years. 
An attempt is thus made to establish 
for the ruling sovereign the character 
of a kind and indulgent prince. 
But, in justice, it should be made 
known, that of the thousands who 
filled the islands and other spots 
used as places of penal transporta- 
tion, most had been swept away 
by a simple order of police, with- 
out any crime being imputed to 
them, without any trial awaiting 
them: fourpence a-day was allotted 
to them, and the privilege re- 
served by the authorities, after 
many years of privation, of bringing 
them forth as instances of royal 
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clemency. One ease of the kind 
occurs to us—and it is sufficient for 
our purpose—of a gentleman well 
known to us, who, in the month of 
July, 1848, was arrested and sent 
No offence 
has ever been imputed to him; to 
his applications for a trial not a word 
has been deigned; and his peti- 
tions—not for pardon, because no 
charge has been ever made, but for 
liberty—have been passed over with 
chilling silence. This gentleman is 
still detained under the surveillance 
of the police; and hope, that comes to 
all, has almost abandoned him. Yet 
those who are unacquainted with 
the state of things in this country, 
or those who write for a purpose and 
a reward, represent the recent acts 
of mercy as many, and the laws as 
admirable. The laws are undoubt- 
edly excellent; and it is to secure 
the observance of those laws, that 
the only guarantees—the guarantees 
of a Constitution—are desired. 
Amongst the crowds of unfortu- 
nate men whom travellers meet with 
in wandering amongst those lovely 
spots which make Naples almost 
a paradise upon earth, might have 
been seen many who had returned 
from the Lombardy crusade. They 
went forth with the sanction of their 
sovereign, and came back to find 
that obedience was a crime. They 
were shipped off by hundreds to 
the islands and elsewhere; and 
many a heartrending story might 
be told of them—of mere boys, 
whom the love of novelty had sent 
forth to the north of Italy, and who, 
with fourpence a day alone (a car- 
lino) to live upon, lay helpless on 
a wretched mattress, whilst they 
gasped out the name of a mother 
or asister with their dying breath— 
of a madman buffeted about by a 
thoughtless mob, and brought up 
before a judge on the charge of 
having athened blasphemy—of rest- 
less, quarrelsome youths exposed 
and lashed in a public piazza—of 
one of those struggling, and refusing 
to undergo a sentence which he 
declared to be unjust, and darting off 
through the city, followed by sol- 
him 
with their bayonets till he fell, half- 
dying and covered with blood. That 
man was a Sicilian—he was thrown 
into prison, he died there during 
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the night; and his blood-stained 
mattress, as it was brought out 
the next morning by the gaoler 
and his attendants, attested the 
horrible fact. These are individual 
cases, it is true; but they serve to 
show that general assertions are not 
made without reason, and they are 
not by any means the only cases 
which could be adduced. 

From the tragic let us turn to 
the comic—to the hat movement, to 
the beard movement, to the mous- 
tache movement—to the regulations 
of a sovereign who would act the 
barber and the tailor, and rule his 
people with a yard and pair of 
shears. There is a circular of the 
Neapolitan Government to the‘ royal 
judges’ and police functionaries, 
which, after alluding to the delusive 
hopes of change awakened by the 
Russian war, and enjoining on the 
authorities to punish with the lash 
all those who scattered about alarm- 
ing reports, and urging fidelity to 
the Augusto adorato Padrone, thus 
continues :— 

I therefore (the Intendente of the 
province) communicate to you what 
follows, for your rigorous execution :— 
1. Continual vigilance over all who are 
under surveillance, well observing all 
their movements, both without and 
within their several communes ; their 
habitual meetings, whether in the coun- 
try or the city; in what precise spots, 
the true object of them, and if persons 
attend who are not compromised in 
political matters. 2. Who of these 
persons are the most constant in read- 
ing the official journals; where these 
are read, what observations are made 
on the Oriental question, and what con- 
versations are held on the subject of 
these journals in public and in private ; 
in what sense the news necessarily 
published is understood; who circu- 
lates intelligence ; who foments it, and 
with what means. 3. If the com- 
promised are more than usual in con- 
tact with influential persons; what is 
the reason of it, and whether their in- 
tercourse is open or secret. 4. To at- 
tend with circumspection and acuteness 
the discourses of ecclesiastics, and take 
account in your reports of those ex- 
pressions which oppose the views of 
public order. 5. To ascertain if the 
compromised, directly or indirectly, en- 
deavour to awaken the foolish sympa- 
thies by disturbing the minds of the 
imprudent. 6. If the party of the 
royalists appears to be discouraged, 
alarmed, and intimidated; by whose 
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means, and by what facts and deduc- 
tions. 7. To follow everywhere idlers, 
couriers, and every other individual 
who, without any well-ascertained rea- 
son, travel from one commune to ano- 
ther, or have contact with demagogues, 
whether from abroad or at home, send- 
ing them to me according to the re- 
gulations communicated. 8. To make 
with care a precise and minute list of 
those who use hats of a strange fashion, 
and of the entire beard ; distinguishing 
between those who are or who are not 
compromised, and letting me know im- 
mediately. In the column of observa- 
tions, you will note at what epoch they 
began to wear the beard, as also the 
form of hat, and if this is a novelty, 
or an old costume of the country. Also 
if any one, without exception, besides 
foreigners, makes use of hats of a 
strange fashion, or of the entire beard, 
you must give them directions to take 
them off directly, and when the order is 
not complied with, you will proceed im- 
mediately to arrest, and send me a 
procés verbale of the case, &c., Ke. 

In compliance with these direc- 
tions, inspectors of police stopped 
persons in the streets, and taking 
off their obnoxious hats, cut them up 
with a pair of shears which the 
carried for the purpose. Bear 
met with no milder fate, for those 
who wore them were hurried off to 
the Prefettura, where they found 
a batch of other companions in 
misfortune, gathered together and 
shut up like mad dogs at mid- 
summer, waiting for the execu- 
tioner. The servant of a British 
authority was walking near the 
Mole, and seeing a crowd gathered 
together, ran to inquire into the 
cause of it. In the centre stood a 
poor fellow, with a posse of police- 
men, whose commander was occu- 
pied in cutting up a wide-awake. 
And so the servant looked on and 
laughed. 

‘Come alongwith me,’ said a surly- 
looking fellow in undress, tapping 
him on the arm. 

‘Why?’ was the reply, ‘what's 
the matter P’ 

‘ Nothing at all in the world, but 
come along with me immediately.’ 

It was the voice of authority evi- 
dently, and so the man followed till 
he came to the dreaded Prefettura. 

‘And now,’ said the unknown, 
‘we will send for a barber.’ So 
the barber came, and the unfortu- 
nate wight was shaven, together 
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with several others, and amidst 
jeering and laughing, was congratu- 

ted on his improved appearance. 
Similar anecdotes might be related 
of the servants of other English 
families ; of single ladies losing their 
servants for a day, and being com- 
— to apply to their Minister; of 

oughty cooks being deprived of 
the pride of their faces, and of some 
of them pleading most piteously in 
behalf of the scanty remains of a 
beard, which they had reduced only 
a few days before; but the police- 
man was as inexorable as the Sates. 
The cases that daily occurred would 
appear, were they written, to be 
better adapted to the pages of Punch 
than to those of sober history ; and 
it is only within the last three months 
that the persecution has ceased by 
a royal rescript. One of the last 
eases that occurred, consisted in 
the seizure of a box of hats in the 
Custom House ; they were directed 
to Mr. Pierce, an Englishman, and 
the circumstances are too good to 
be omitted. Mr. Pierce applied on 
the subject to the late lamented Sir 
‘W.Temple, by whom he was referred 
to Signor Bianchini, the Director of 
Police, who referred him to Signor 
Murena, the Director of Finance, 
who referred him to the Director of 
Customs; who said, 

‘Your hats are forbidden by supe- 
rior order, but we will purchase 
them ; what is your price ?’ 

‘Twelve ducats each’ (about £2 58.) 

_* Rather dear,’ said the Director, 
‘is it not ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Pierce; ‘Iam 
indifferent about this sale, but if you 
are determined to have them that is 
my price.’ 

The hats were bought and paid 
for, they were taken to the police 
office, and distributed amongst the 
employés and others, and we could 
point out more than one man who 
rejoices in a police hat. It would not 
be difficult to fill a volume with the 
excesses and absurdities of the police 
authorities in the Two Sicilies, and 
indeed it would be necessary to en- 
‘ large much more in order to give any 
adequate idea of that ferocious and 
all comprehensive power which, 
setting aside the laws, has ruled for 
several years over this unhappy 
kingdom. It has for the moment 
merely suspended its action, or 
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rather softened its modus agendi. 
The organisation still exists, and the 
will to wield it is as strong as ever ; 
and when Europe has again fallen 
into a mesmeric slumber as regards 


- Italian affairs, it is not improbable 


that the same antics will be played 
before high heaven. The actual 
position of the country may be 
clearly understood from the brief 
rere 4 we have given. ‘There is 
but one independent mind in the 
kingdom, and that is the mind of 
the King, who regards it as his 
duty to suppress anything approach- 
ing to the ee expression of thought. 
Those who serve him, therefore, 
must be men for the most part of 
the lowest moral and intellectual 
order, inasmuch as their continuance 
in power depends on an utter nega- 
tion of self. Hence hypocrisy and 
corruption, as well as an affectation 
of hatred of anything that savours 
of progress, distinguish the officials. 
‘The King, my master,’ said one of 
those men to a professor in a public 
school, ‘desires not Doctors but 
good Christians; the Catechism, and 
not false maxims of worldly science.’ 

Tt will be readily conceived that 
whilst such views are in favour and 
such a political system is adopted, 
men of learning, of talent, and of 
probity, are set aside ; and there is 
no fact more patent than that such 
men are either in exile or kept en- 
tirely in the shade. Foreign univer- 
sities are adorned by those who be- 
long of right to the Two Sicilies, 
and would have done much to en- 
lighten the kingdom and raise it to 
distinction in the eyes of the world ; 
and public institutions have been 
deprived of men of European repu- 
tation, who, if they are not in prison 
or in exile, are hing out a scanty 
subsistence in this country under 
the surveillance of police. It is suf- 
ficient to mention the names of 
Capocci, Guarini, Seialoja, Gaspar- 
rini, Degasparis, and a host of 
others, whose talents and learning 
were a daily protest against the 
system came 

Such being the position of this 
people—a position which we have 
not in the slightest degree exagge- 
rated—it becomes an interesting 
question, What are their prospects ? 
One thing is very certain, that such 
a state of things as now exists can- 
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not by any possibility endure. This 
kingdom is evidently in a state 
of crisis and of transition; and 
statesmen will do well to consider 
how the crisis may be passed with 


the least danger to the country. 


itself, as well as to the great com- 
monwealth of Europe. The actual 
government being a pure absolutism, 
it is natural, of course, to look to 
the character and disposition of the 
Sovereign for the development of 
the future of his dominions, and 
from this source we regret to state 
it as our confirmed opinion that 
nothing can be expected. 

His Majesty is a Bourbon, and 
has learnt nothing from experience. 
He has a will that remonstrance 
will only strengthen; and hence, 
as we have recently seen, the repre- 
sentations of individuals and of 
States will be alike ineffectual. He 
has the highest conception of his 
power and his prerogatives; and 
up to a certain point would ruin 


everything rather than sacrifice 
them. He is firmly convinced that 


his power is a commission from on 
high ; that as he is born torule over 
his people, they are born to serve 
him; and hence, as the heaven- 
directed sovereign, and adorato ed 
assoluto Padrone, conviction and 
pride will alike prevent Ferdinand 
from condemning the acts of twenty- 
six years by a change of system. 
Those who expect it will be miser- 
ably disappointed. The antecedents 
of his Majesty confirm our opinion, 
for in all the great crises of his 
reign, it will be found that he has 
maintained his ground till absolutely 
compelled to yield. Conciliation has 
only awakened his suspicions, and 
remonstrance strengthened his ob- 
stinacy ; hence is it that no boon 
has ever been volunteered; and 
when it has been wrung from him, 
it has been at so late an hour as to 
have lost the appearance of either 
dignity or grace. E troppo tardi 
is a phrase which is stereotyped in 
the minds of his subjects. 

Failing, therefore, in our hopes of 
the actual sovereign, let us turn to 
the heir. The Neapolitans must have 
patience. Let revolution be avoided. 
A few years, in the course of nature, 
must give them another king, and 
with another king perhaps a change 
of system. The hereditary Prince 
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is loved by anticipation for the sake 
of his mother. She was a princess 
of the House of Savoy, and the 
melancholy recitatives of the people 
still tell of the hold which her 
memory has upon their affections. 
The son of so good a mother must 
needs be good. Such, in fact, is 
the faith of the mob, who have an 
implicit faith in blood. But thought- 
ful and observant men look forward 
withalarm tothe future of the Prince. 
He is said to be of very moderate 
intellect and of limited views; and 
he has been educated in the habits 
of his father. He has now attained 
the age of twenty-two years, and 
yet nothing to his honour or his 
advantage is reported of him. When 
the King of Portugal visited the 
Court of Naples, it is matter of 
notoriety that the contrast was most 
unfavourable to the heir-apparent. 
Perhaps the fault is not his. Cer- 
tain is it that the nation have most 
favourable sentiments towards him, 
and desire to find one in whose veins 
runs the precious blood of Savoy 
worthy of their esteem, and to 
whom they can dedicate their hopes 
of the future. Perhaps, we repeat, 
the fault will not be his should he not 
correspond to the hopes and wishes 
of the public. Shut up and guarded 
like a monk, he is still under the 
discipline almost of early infancy. 
The persons about him are honest 
and devout, but of no mental ele- 
vation: he lives in an atmosphere 
of littleness, ignorance, fear. The 
instruction provided for him is ex- 
tremely confined, especially as re- 
gards those subjects with which a 
prince ought to c most conversant. 
His father os him in trifling 
occupations of detail; imposes on 
him the annual task of getting-up the 
Royal Almanac of the kingdom, for 
which the royal pupil duly receives 
the compliments and praises of his 
instructors ; but, mingled with this 
adulation, the same persons confess 
that their labours are useless, and 
that they do not foresee a happier 
future for the country. Meanwhile 
the Prince devotes himself to these 
barren occupations with a docilit 

which awakens astonishment. Is it 
virtue, is it necessity, or is it dis+ 
simulation? In all probability, his 
mind is dwarfed to such a degree, 
that he is scarcely sensible of the 
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inconveniences of the frivolous and 
edantic life he leads. His Royal 

ighness attends the councils of 
State, and assists in certain com- 
missions ; but it should be known 
what these councils and commissions 
are, in order to understand that 
nothing is to be acquired by an 
attendance upon them. In short, 
very little is done to cultivate his 
mind, and to elevate it to the noble 
principles of government; a sys- 
tem of neglect and abandonment is 
adopted which humbles without in- 
structing ; and, if those about the 
royal person may be believed, a 
degrading species of surveillance is 
exercised over him. 

General La Spina, a very old 
officer of marine, has the principal 
charge of the Prince’s codion, 
He was appointed many years since, 
at the time that he was sitting as 
judge in the Supreme Court to try 

olitical offenders. When absent, 
ne is the only person who writes to 
the Prince; and no paper, book, 
letter, or message can reach him 
except through the hands of the 
General. Even he has been an 
object of vigilance, and during the 
last year a distinguished personage 
examined his correspondence, to 
ascertain if anything contrary to 
the royal intentions was going on. 
The marriage of the Prince is 
naturally looked forward to with 
anxiety: but it is said that there 
exists at Court a strong feeling 
against such a step, on the ground 
that it would lead to his emancipa- 
tion. Still, the project is cherished. 
Negotiations of an impossible cha- 
racter are put on foot; apartments 
are ordered to be prepared, and 
these directions as quickly counter- 
manded. Not long since, the Arch- 
duchess Sophia of Austria proposed 
an union with the House of Bavaria. 
It was announced in the Gazetie of 
Munich. The Archdukes Albert and 
Rainier, together with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Carolina, sister of the 
King, spoke much upon the subject, 
and then it was passedover insilence. 
The next generation of princes born 
and educated in the Court of Naples, 
may perhaps be even less desirable 
than the present; and it is not im- 
probable that persecution and male- 
diction will fall on those who trained 
them. 
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It is, therefore, with a view to 
save the people from revolution, and 
the reigning dynasty from ruin, that 
the questions present themselves, 
What should be done for Naples P— 
what are its prospects? Nothing 
will or can be done by its own 

rinces. Are the people themselves 
in a position to work out their own 
redemption? We much doubt it, 
and for various reasons. In the 
first place, an overwhelming and 
irresistible force is opposed to them, 
not merely face to face in the form 
of a hundred thousand native 
troops—of hordes of Austrians, ever 
at the command of the Adorato ed 
assoluto Padrone—of gendarmes, 
and policemen in uniform,—but of 
secret spies,who, like invisible sand- 
flies, penetrate every where,and sting 
unseen. Such is the doubt which 
every man entertains of another, 
that he fears to find a traitor almost 
in his own brother; and not daring 
to think or speak of politics, meeting 
with no encouragement in the pur- 
suit of literature, he takes refuge in 
low debauchery, almost as a neces- 
sity and a security from persecution. 
Politically speaking, the debauchee 
isasafe man. Thus is it that faith 
has been driven from Naples,—faith 
in man and faith in God,—and an 
universal scepticism of all that is 
good and pure has settled upon 
the public mind. Under such a 
physical and moral pressure it 
is clear that the work of self- 
redemption is all but impossible ; 
for though under certain circum- 
stances a people willing to be free 
may achieve their liberty, there 
must exist the probabilities of suc- 
cess; otherwise the effort will be 
madness, and must terminate in 
failure. M. Manin recently coun- 
selled the Neapolitans to refuse to 
pay the taxes: this reminds us of the 
advice of an English nobleman to 
restore a famished population with 
curry-powder. The very circum- 
stances necessary to such a step— 
faith and union—would render such 
a step superfluous, for union and 
faith imply social health and liberty: 
but where are these to be found in 
Naples? We have heard of cases 
where men have been betrayed 
through the confessional, by their 
own wives—friends by friends. We 


know a case where a smile called 
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down upon the offender the police- 
man. We assert—without fear of 
contradiction — that the trade of 
informer is a very general and 
favourite one, for whilst it often 
enriches the wretch who prac- 
tises it, it furnishes abundant op- 
portunities for gratifying private 
revenge. Thus it happens that 
under the influence of one of these 
two motives, even the smallest place 
becomes a hotbed of espionage. 
The tables of the sottintendenti and 
the intendenti of provinces groan 
under the weight of clandestine de- 
nunciations, and the authorities be- 
come parties to the infamy by pro- 
ceeding on such documentary evi- 
dence to arrest and punish. Again 
we ask, how is either union or 
resistance possible where clouds of 
spies darken and poison the air? 
where their denunciations are ac- 
cepted and acceptable? and where 
there is an overwhelming force to 
execute what power commands? 

A flagrant instance of this system 
of espionage was that of the ‘ Peni- 
tent Pierrot,’ in the political case 
recently brought before the Grand 
Criminal Court of Naples. It is but 
one of ten thousand ; but by tracing 
the details of his case we learn the 
loathsome measures which are 
adopted to corrupt and to betray :— 
how spies are paid for watching on 
the trail of their victims day after 
day; how they worm themselves 
into their confidence and affection ; 
and how, after betraying them, they 
appear in open court as their public 
accusers. A curious incident oc- 
curred in court during that trial, 
which well illustrates the vigilance 
and despotism exercised at Naples. 
A gentleman made a casual sign to 
one of the advocates for the defence ; 
it was observed, and an usher sent to 
him, to order him to conduct himself 
better, under pain of punishment. 
The gentleman was all submission; 
still he felt that the eye of the 
offended magistrate was upon him, 
and trembling for the consequences, 
took an opportunity of gliding 
out of court, and hastily driving 
home. Not many minutes elapsed 
before an order was sent to arrest 
him. We met him the next day, 
but so disguised that he was cea 
to be recognised ; his whiskers were 
shaven off, and large green spec- 
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tacles covered his eyes. ‘ What is 
the reason of this transformation ?’ 
we asked. The anecdote just nar- 
rated was the explanation. 

‘Why does not the nation rise as 
a man?’ is a question asked by man 
when they hear such cases. We 
will answer it by another. ‘Why 
does not the cripple throw aside his 
crutches, and walk?’ ‘Why does 
not the sick man, burning with 
fever, rise from his bed?’ And 
were they to do so, are there not 
hundreds and thousands of keepers 
to catch them? What, too, would 
be the consequences? The prisons 
and the Bagni can answer that 
question. Poerio and his companions 
in the damp chambers of Monte- 
sarchio—Mignonna and his partners 
in misfortune, who have now entered 
upon the second year of their im- 
prisonment, without a trial, or under 
a trial that has been suspended,—all 
these can throw some light upon 
what those may expect who fall 
under even the suspicion of Govern- 
ment. A passage from a descrip- 
tion written by one who has been a 
political prisoner, will give a pleasing 
idea of the sufferings endured by 
him :—= 

On our arrest we were detained at the 
‘Commissariat’ for the whole night. 
One of our companions, in our presence, 
was stripped, and treated with every 
species of infamy by the Birri, who 
spat upon and struck him; after which 
he was shut up in the closet of the office 
during the remainder of the night. On 
the next day we were questioned as to 
the pretended conspiracy; but no 
answer having been extorted, one of our 
companions, having been visited with a 
repetition of the same insults as on the 
previous night, was bound, and beaten 
with fifty stripes. Another was also 
exposed to the same torture, but he 
fainted under the infliction, and the 
punishment was suspended. On being 
committed for trial, we were thrown 
into prison without light, or air, or beds, 
or seats; and thus we remained for 
many days before we could obtain any 
alleviation of our sufferings. 


Many of these facts have been pro- 
duced lately in open court, and are 
now matters of public notoriety. 
Without faith, therefore, in the 
moral poe of union for great 
national objects—and, if united, 
unequaily matched against the large 
army of Ferdinand II. and the 
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gigantic forces of Austria—what can 
the Neapolitans do, or what can 
they be reasonably expected to do? 
It is the madman who runs his 
head against a wall. The Neapoli- 
tans must suffer and wait. The 
true mode of putting a stop to the 
present ei state of things, 
would have been for England and 
France not to have acted the farce 
of friendly counsellors, much less 
to have handed over Italy to the 
mercies of Austria—the victim to 
the executioner—but to have in- 
sisted on certain changes which 
they had the right to demand and 
the power to enforce. When 
Ferdinand II. took an oath before 
the ‘Omnipotent God’ to observe 
the Constitution, he incurred cer- 
tain obligations to foreign govern- 
ments. Is it diplomatically con- 
venient that a sovereign should 
have the power of repudiating as a 
constitution what he sanctioned as 
an absolutist king, or vice versa? 
And yet such a power appears to re- 
side in the double-phased monarch 
who now sits upon the throne of the 
Two Sicilies. Hitherto, England 
and France have betrayed Naples ; 
but let them think well before it is 
too late. Inaction on their part 
will add most materially to the 
power of Austria, whilst 1t will in- 
flict a severe blow on the influence 
of liberalism. To England this is a 
consideration of the highest im- 
ortance, whilst to France, perhaps, 
it is a matter of indifference, and 
hine ille lacryme say the Neapo- 
litans. 

We have calculated their probable 
chances of improvement through 
their own sovereigns, through their 
own efforts, through the inter- 
vention of England and France, 
and we find them of no value. 
What other solution of the difficulty 
remains? Either the people, driven 
to desperation, will break forth into 
a a revolution, the only effect 
of which will be to increase the 
strength of absolutism, or they will 
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throw themselves into the arms of 
the first Pretender who presents 
himself. There are many hot-headed 
men in the country with whom 
the former project finds favour, 
but the great body of liberals 
are disposed to moderation and 
patience, and all their influence is 
exerted to eee any reckless 
enterprise. The latter project is 
that most in favour, and it cannot 
be denied that since the apparent 
abandonmentof Neapolitan interests 
by the Allies, the name of Murat is 
circulated amongst the liberals much 
more widely. Inthe army, amongst 
the employés, it would be well re- 
ceived, whilst the liberals generally 
would enrol themselves under any 
banner that promised a change. 
Like the tormented in hell, of whom 
the poet sings, ‘ Fan dell’ un de lati 
schermo, the slaves of a grinding 
and degrading despotism would hail 
any change, even from bad to indif- 
ferent. It is conjectured by some 
that the Emperor of the French 
would not look with impatience on 
such a movement, despite his public 
assurances. One thing is obvious, 
that that mysterious man will never 
interfere for the extension of the 
liberties of the people, and that if he 
ever does interfere, it will be to ex- 
tend French influence and French 
dominion. Let England, therefore, 
be upon her guard against her ally, 
and by all legitimate means let her 
give her support to the establishment 
of free institutions. They are feared 
by the despot, not because they lead 
to licentiousness, but because they 
diminish his power; and therefore is 
it that they have been gradually 
undermined in the Two Sicilies; 
but as sure as that the sun is in 
the heavens, there will be neither 
hope, nor justice, nor repose, without 
constitutional guarantees; the laws 
will remain a lie, and the only future 
that will await the country will be 


an abyss of despotism and revolu- 
tion. 
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